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PREFACE. 


I renDER hearty thanks to the many who have generously helped me, 
and without whose assistance the preparation of this volume would 
have been impossible; among others, Mr. H. L. Adam, Dr. John R. 
Harper, Dr. W. J. Harper, Mr. Gilbert Hair, Mr. Evan Johnson 
] (Chicago), Mr. W. S. Lennartson (Chicago), Mr. E. S. Lovelock 
‘~ (Montreal), Mr. George P. Mann (Montreal), Mr. Elliott O’Donnell, 
“ Dr. William Robertson (Edinburgh), Dr. Hamblin Smith, Mrs. George 
;. R. Sims, Mr. Eric R. Watson, Mr. George Perceval Wyatt, and to 
the authorities at Scotland Yard, in particular Superintendent 
| Arthur F. Neil, Superintendent A. E. Lawrence, and Inspector 
: . Frank C. Page. 
Especial thanks are due to Sir William H. Willcox, K.C.LE., 
2 C.B., C.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting Medical Adviser to the Home 
\, Office, for the loan of Sir Thomas Stevenson’s original notes of the 
. . Cream case. These are reprinted in full by the kind permission of 
Xe Sir Thomas Stevenson’s Executors, and will be of very great interest to 
| \ medical readers and, indeed, to all students of toxicology. 

The report of the trial is a very careful compilation from many 
sources, and every care has been exercised to secure fullness and 
accuracy. 

Whether my work is good or bad is for the kindly reader to 
judge. 

W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 


Lonpon, July, 1923. 
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THOMAS NEILL CREAM. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I. 


THomas Neri Cream and his career afford much material of interest 
to the criminologist, to the alienist, and to the student of human 
nature. As must be the case, sufficient only of his doings to 
secure his conviction was brought forward at his trial, but glimpses 
of his terrible career of debauchery and crime illuminated the dark 
background as with flashes from a searchlight. In order that the 
reader should understand the man and follow intelligently the course 
of his trial, it is necessary to give his biography in as full detail as 
is possible. It will be a somewhat bald, but, it is hoped, not uncon- 
vincing narrative. The bare facts are sufficiently hideous; they 
need no embroidery. The sinister figure of Cream stands clear cut 
against the occasional obscurity. 


IT. 


Thomas Neill Cream was born at 61 Wellington Lane, Glasgow, 
on 27th May, 1850, being the eldest son and the first child of 
William Cream, clerk, and his wife Mary Elder. There were four 
other sons and three daughters. 

Unfortunately, as is too often the case when writing the life 
of a saint or of a sinner, the records of his childhood are very 
meagre. There is no evidence procurable as to the surroundings 
amid which he opened his eyes upon life or of the circumstances 
which moulded his early years. Of his mother, what she was, 
there is no obtainable record ; his father seems to have been an able, 
persevering, prosperous man, held in esteem and goodwill by those 
who knew him. 

William Cream, with his wife and young children, emigrated 
to Canada in the year 1854 or 1855, and became manager to a 
thriving shipbuilding and lumber firm in Quebec. His son Thomas 
was apprenticed to the shipbuilding trade, but not with the same 
firm as that with which his father was connected. Later on the 
boy worked with his father, when the latter started business for 
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himself as a wholesale lumber merchant. Trade, however, did not 
appeal strongly enough to Thomas, and on Ist October, 1872, he 
entered M‘Guill College, Montreal, signing the Register on 12th 
November of the same year.* Only the very barest facts are 
known of his student days, but it is on _ record that 
he earned the reputation of being fast and extravagant, 
maintaining a stylish carriage and pair, and being addicted to 
ostentatious clothes and superabundant jewellery. He took interest 
in sports and was a good musician. He is said to have possessed a 
pleasing voice and ingratiating manner. He was well supplied with 
money by his father. A cynical light is cast on the character of 
this fast young man by the fact that he varied his occupations 
by teaching in a Sunday School. A photograph taken of Cream 
with the graduation class to which he belonged shows him with 
short bristling hair and long side whiskers. 

He studied medicine at the M‘Gill College until 1876, graduat- 
ing with merit and receiving his diploma of M.D. on 31st March. 
The address delivered to the graduates by the Dean of the Faculty 
had for subject, ‘‘ The Evils of Malpractice in the Medical Pro- 
fession.’? Strange enough! Also, it is stated, perhaps with truth, 
that Cream gained some distinction during his student days for an 
essay on chloroform. 

Going back, on 15th September, 1874, Neill effected a fire 
insurance on his personal goods, wearing apparel and so forth, in 
his lodgings at 106 Mansfield Street, Montreal, for the sum of $1000 
with the Commercial Union Insurance Company of Montreal. 
On 18th April, 1876, shortly after the close of his college career, a 
fire occurred in his rooms, and, although little damage was done, 
he sent in a detailed claim for $978.40. Strongly suspecting in- 
cendiarism, the company refused to pay; but, after the matter had 
been referred to arbitration, they compromised for $350.00. 
Possibly this was the first of the many occasions upon which Cream 
committed a crime without being called upon to pay proper penalty. 

Early in the same year Cream met with Flora Eliza Brooks, 
daughter of the proprietor of the principal hotel at Waterloo, 
some seventy miles from Quebec, she being on a visit to Montreal. 
The acquaintance quickly ripened into friendship, and they were 


* When Cream was convicted at Chicago in 1881 his name was removed 
from the Register. 
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counted as an engaged couple. During the night of 6th September 
the girl became very ill, and the family physician informed her 
father that she had been enciente and that abortion had been pro- 
cured. Brooks went off to Montreal, sought out Cream at the 
Ottawa Hotel, and, threatening to shoot him, demanded that he 
should marry his daughter at once. Cream returned with him to 
Waterloo, and the pair were made one on the evening of the 11th. 
Next day Cream left the house, saying that he was about to go to 
England to complete his medical training. The unfortunate girl 
died of consumption on 12th August, 1877, and upon hearing of her 
decease the widower claimed under the marriage contract the sum 
of $1000.00, but was pleased to accept $200.00! Was this the 
first tragedy in which Cream played the part of villain? Perhaps 
not. 


Il 


The exact date of Cream’s first visit to London is not known, 
but some time in October, 1876, he seems to have paid his fee to 
attend a course of lectures and to receive other instruction at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. He informed the hospital authorities of his 
Canadian medical degree, and was known as Dr. Cream. He prob- 
ably lodged in Lambeth Palace Road, a locality afterwards notoriously _ 
connected with his name. He was what is known as a post-graduate 
student, and studied at the hospital until some time in the year 
1878, during part of his time acting as a temporary obstetric clerk. 
On 16th April, 1877, Cream was examined at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in anatomy and physiology at the primary examination 
for membership, but failed to pass; he gave as his schools Toronto 
and St. Thomas’s Hospital. In the following year, on 13th April, 
Thomas Neil (szc) Cream obtained, after examination, what was 
designated as the double qualification of the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and of Surgeons at Edinburgh. So that Cream 
embarked upon his career of murder and medical malpractices with 
a quite adequate knowledge of medicine and surgery. 


IV. 


About a month after gaining his honours at Edinburgh, Cream 
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was back in Canada, starting practice in London, Ontario, at Hie- 
cock’s Building, Dundas Street.* During his residence there the 
mysterious death of a young woman named Kate Hutchinson 
Gardener, a chambermaid in a hotel, created considerable stir. The 
body of the girl, a bottle of chloroform by her side, was found in a 
privy behind the premises occupied by Cream. At the adjourned 
inquest it came out that the girl had been frequenting Cream’s 
office in order to get abortion procured. Cream said that she 
accused a prominent dry goods merchant in the city with being the 
cause of her trouble, but that gentleman brought strong proof of a 
foiled attempt at blackmail. Other evidence pointed plainly to 
murder instead of suicide, several doctors swearing to the impossi- 
bility of the girl chloroforming herself as she was found. Her face 
was fearfully excoriated from the application of some irritant. The 
verdict was returned that ‘‘ The deceased died from chloroform, 
administered by some person unknown.’’ Suspicion against Cream 
was so strong that his practice was ruined, and shortly afterwards 

he left for the United States. | 


V. 


At Chicago Cream soon earned & very unsavoury reputation, 
starting a surgery at 434 West Madison Street and being more 
than suspected of practising as an abortionist. 

On 23rd August, 1880, he was arrested, the charge being that 
of the murder of a Canadian girl named Julia Faulkner, an illegal 
operation being alleged as the cause of death. She had been under 
Cream’s treatment at the house of a ‘‘ coloured ’? woman, and died 
as the result of an operation for procuring abortion. The body 
was discovered by the police, Cream and the woman were arrested, 
but the evidence against him was not considered to be conclusive 
of guilt, and he again escaped. 

In December a Miss Stack died after taking medicine pre- 
scribed by Cream, and in the early part of the following year 
(1881) he sent blackmailing letters to Mr. Frank Pyatt, a chemist, 
who had made up for Miss Stack a prescription of Cream’s. This 


i He did not, as was asserted at the time of his trial in London, England, 
ever reside at Hamilton or Kingston, Ontario. 
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persecution was put an end to by the Stott trial. Cream 
was advertising a nostrum which, it was claimed, was a specific 
for epilepsy. A’ station agent on the North-Western Railway 
named Daniel Stott, who lived at Grand Prairie, Boone County, 
Illinois, a sufferer from epilepsy, sent his pretty young wife to 
visit Cream at Chicago to procure the famed cure for him. 
Stott was a man of sixty-one, his wife aged only thirty-three. 
Julia Stott became Cream’s mistress, paying frequent visits to 
Chicago with the excuse of obtaining fresh supplies of medicine for 
her husband. On llth June, 1881, Mrs. Stott was given a pre- 
scription by Cream, and took it to a drug store to be made up. 
Subsequently, at the trial, when she was admitted as State’s evi- 
dence, Mrs. Stott asserted that after the medicine was ready she 
was with Cream in his office, and that she there saw him put a 
white powder into the medicine and into some rhubarb pills, which 
she also took home. On 14th June Stott took the medicine, and 
died within twenty minutes. In the meantime Cream had been | 
endeavouring to insure the unfortunate man’s life! 

The sudden death did not arouse any suspicion, being credited 
to an epileptic seizure, and but for Cream’s amazing hardihood 
the crime might have escaped detection. But Cream calmly com- 
municated with the coroner of Boone County, asserting that Stott’s 
death had been due to a blunder on the part of the chemists who 
had made up the prescription, they having put in too large a 
quantity of strychnine. He demanded that the body should be 
exhumed. At the same time Cream persuaded Mrs. Stott to give 
him a power of attorney to sue the chemists for heavy damages. 
Ags the coroner did not take any notice of Cream’s communica- 
tion, he addressed himself to the District Attorney, who did act; 
the body was exhumed, and, on analysis, four grains of strychnine 
were found in the stomach. 

At this time Cream was out on bail on a charge of having 
violated the mails by sending scurrilous matter through them ;* 
he fled to Canada, but was arrested near Windsor, Ontario, was 
brought back to Chicago, and he and Mrs. Stott were indicted for 
murder. He was found guilty of murder in the second degree, 
and, after some of the law’s delays, was sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. The woman got off without punishment. Cream was 


* See Appendix Il. 
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incarcerated on Ist November in the Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Joliet (where he was known as Thomas N. Cream, No. 4374) 

About this time Cream was officially described as of stout, 
solid build, 5 feet 9 inches in stature, colour of hair brown, eyes 
light grey, full face and forehead, hair quite thin on top and front 
of head, jaws and chin massive. 

In December, 1890, Cream wrote from prison to Mr. Frank 
Murray, of Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, asking that 
some one should be sent to see him. He requested that Mrs. Stott 
should be traced, in the hope that she could be persuaded to swear 
an affidavit in his favour, and so enable him to secure his release. 
But the woman was never found.* 

Cream’s father had died on 12th May, 1887, at Dansville, New 
York, aged sixty-four,t and an agitation was then commenced to 
obtain the remittance of the remainder of Cream’s sentence. On 
12th June, 1891, the life sentence was commuted by Governor Fife 
to one of seventeen years, and an allowance of time for good 
conduct while in prison brought this reduced term to a conclusion 
on 31st July, 1891. Cream then returned to Canada, and in 
September was supplied by his father’s executors with funds to 
enable him to visit England for the benefit of his health. Appar- 
ently it was at this time that there began to be a suspicion among 
his relations and intimates that Cream was insane. 


VI. 


On Ist October, 1891, this sinister man landed at Liverpool, 
having crossed from America on the “ Teutonic.’’ 

On 5th October he arrived in London, and put up at Ander- 
ton’s Hotel, in Fleet Street, signing the register as Dr. Neill. He 
remained there two days, and on the 7th removed to lodgings 
at 103 Lambeth Palace Road, hard by St. Thomas’s Hospital. To 
the somewhat sordid and very depressing portion of South London 
that lies in the triangle bounded by Blackfriars Road, Lambeth 
Road, and the Thames, Cream practically confined his activities, 


* For fuller account of the trial see Appendix ITI. 

+ Leaving Cream a fortune of some $16,000.00 in The Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada Stock. 
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finding there the victims whose slaughter brought him to the 
scaffold. He commenced operations at once. On the evening after 
his arrival in town, Tuesday, 6th October—a wet and dismal night 
—he met a woman of the streets, Elizabeth Masters, at Ludgate 
Circus. He gave her some wine at a near-by public-house, and then 
went with her to her rooms in 9 Orient Buildings, Hercules Road, 
a turning off Lambeth Road. Thence they went to Gatti’s Music 
Hall, in Westminster Bridge Road. Cream told the woman that 
he had come to England to claim some property, and that in his 
younger days he had been a student at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He 
was fond of exhibiting photographs; on this occasion he showed 
those of his mother and himself. While so doing the girl noted a 
peculiar look in his eyes and what she termed a squint. 

From various sources a fairly complete picture of the man 
can be put together: rather heavily built, with fairly square 
shoulders; brown hair, the front half of the top of the head entirely 
bald, scalp showing clearly through the hair at the back ; moustache 
a dark ginger colour, thick, but not long; deep-set eyes turning 
in towards the nose, the left one more so than the right; gold- 
framed spectacles. On this evening it is said that he wore a dark- 
coloured mackintosh and a square (that is to say, flat) topped 
hard felt hat. 

At the bar of the music hall another girl joined them, one 
Elizabeth May, who occupied the room adjoining that of Masters. 
After a drink or so they went in a cab back to the public-house, 
the King Lud, in Ludgate Circus. Cream promised Masters that 
he would see her again, and would write making an appointment 
when he had settled into lodgings. Then the party broke up. 

Earlier in the day Cream had called at 103 Lambeth Palace 
Road, where he saw Miss Sleaper, the daughter of the landlady, 
and arranged to move in on the next day, Wednesday, 7th October, 
engaging a front room on the second floor. Here also he dubbed 
himself Dr. Neill, and said that he had come to England on account 
of his health. He was wearing a brown mackintosh and a flat 
topped hard felt hat. 

Friday, 9th October, was eventful. Cream paid a visit to 
Mr. James Aitchison, an optician, at 47 Fleet Street, who examined 
his eyes, finding that he was suffering from hypermyopia, which 
was of lifelong duration, the left eye being very much more defective 
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than the right; it turned inwards towards the nose, giving him a 
decided squint. He ordered two pairs of spectacles, which were 
delivered to him on 17th October. 

On the morning of this Friday Masters received a letter from 
Cream saying that he would call upon her in the afternoon between 
three and five o’clock, and that she was not to be so cross as she 
had been when he first met her. Also, and this is important, he 
asked her not to destroy the letter, but to keep it till he called. 
The postmark was ‘‘ Lambeth.’’ Masters showed the letter to her 
friend May, and at the appointed time the two sat at the window, 
watching for the visitor. They saw, coming along on the same 
side of the street, a girl named Matilda Clover, a prostitute whom 
they knew by name only. She was turning round.and smiling at 
their expected visitor, who was following her. On this occasion 
he wore a tall silk hat and dark clothes. The two watchers put 
on their hats and followed the pair to. the corner of Hercules 
Road and Lambeth Road. They saw Clover at the door of No. 27 
Lambeth Road, saw her joined by Cream, saw them go into the 
house together. They loitered there for some half-hour, but did 
not see either Clover or Cream come out. 

On or about thia date—at any rate, before 12th October— 
Cream paid a visit to the shop of Mr. Priest, chemist, at 22 
Parliament Street. He told the assistant, John George Kirkby, 
that he was attending a course of lectures at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
He desired to make a purchase of nux vomica, and as this was & 
scheduled poison, he was asked for his name and address. He then 
wrote out an order, signing it ‘‘ Thomas Neill, M.D., 103 Lambeth 
Palace Road.’’? A day or two later he called again and said he 
wished to purchase some gelatine capsules; these, not being in 
stock, had to be procured for him. On the 13th, another note- 
worthy date, as will be seen, Cream called for these, and said that 
those procured for him were too large. A day or two later he 
was provided with a box of No. 5 capsules, probably those known 
as Planter’s capsules. On various other occasions Cream bought 
supplies of nux vomica.* Now, on Tuesday, 13th October, a woman 
named Donworth was poisoned by a fluid, and on 20th October 
Matilda Clover was done to death by poison administered in 
capsules. 


*The seeds of Strychnos Nux-vomica contain two alkaloids, brucine and 
strychnine. See Dr. Stevenson’s evidence, pages 84 ff. See also Appendix VI. 
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VIl. 


It was frankly and properly admitted by the prosecution that 
there was not direct evidence sufficient to bring home to Cream the 
murder of Ellen Donworth. She was ‘‘ one more unfortunate,’’ 
aged only nineteen, living at 8 Duke Street, off Westminster Bridge 
Road. Her death, as a witness at the trial said,* ‘‘ caused a 
fearful sensation in South Lambeth, and was known as ‘ The 
Lambeth Mystery.’ ’’ In consequence of a letter she received, she 
went out on the evening of 13th October, between six and 
seven o'clock, to keep an appointment. It was stated that she 
met a man at the York Hotel, in Waterloo Road. At about a 
quarter to eight a man named James Styles was standing outside 
the Wellington public-house, in Waterloo Road, when he saw Don- 
worth, who had been leaning against the wall opposite, fall upon 
her face. He ran to her aid, assisted her to rise, got from her 
the address at which she lived, and helped her to go home. She 
staggered, trembled very much, and her face twitched. To her 
landlady, who thought at first the girl had been drinking, she said 
in an interval of her torture, ‘‘ A tall gentleman with cross eyes, 
a silk hat, and bushy whiskers gave me a drink twice out of a 
bottle with white stuff in it.’’ The poor woman’s convulsions were 
so fearful that it took several people to hold her down. 

An assistant of Dr. Lowe, medical officer of the South Lam- 
beth Medical Institute, was called in, and found Donworth suffer- 
ing from tetanic convulsions, such as would be caused by an over- 
dose of strychnine. He considered that she was in a dying con- 
dition, and ordered her immediate removal to the hospital. To 
him also she stated that she had accepted a drink in the street 
from a tall, dark, cross-eyed man. She was dead when the 
hospital was reached, and the house physician, Dr. Kelloch, 
could find nothing external to account for death; nor 
did a post-mortem examination reveal any cause. But 
the secret was revealed by an analysis of the contents of the stomach 
—strychnine. 

Just prior to her death Donworth told Inspector Harvey that 
she had received two letters, the second on the morning of 13th 


* George Harvey, page 109. 
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October, from a tall, dark, cross-eyed man, to whom, at his desire, 
she had returned them both on meeting him by appointment in the 
evening. 

An inquest was opened at St. Thomas’s Hospital upon the body 
of Donworth on 15th October, and on the 19th Cream wrote an 
extraordinary letter to the deputy coroner for East Surrey, Mr. 
George Percival Wyatt.* In it he asserted that he was in a 
position to produce evidence that would lead to the conviction of 
the murderer of Ellen Donworth, ‘‘ alias Ellen Linnell,’’ ‘‘ pro- 
vided your Government is willing to pay me £300,000 for my 
services.’ This amazing epistle was signed ‘‘ A. O’Brien, 
detective. ’’ 

The inquest closed on 22nd October, the jury bringing in a 
verdict of death by poisoning with strychnine and morphia by a 
person unknown. 

Then, on 6th November, a letter was received at the offices 
of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186 Strand, addressed to Mr. F. 
W. D. Smith, signed ‘‘ H. Bayne.’’ It was in Cream’s hand- 
writing, as also was an enclosure. The writer declared that he 
held proof that Mr. Smith wag Donworth’s murderer, in substantia- 
tion of which claim he enclosed a copy of a letter which he stated 
had been received by the girl on the morning of 13th October. He 
added that he was a barrister, and, if retained by Mr. Smith at 
once, would be able to save him. He suggested that a paper should, 
on the following Tuesday, be pasted upon one of the windows of 
the Strand offices of the firm, with a request for Mr. Bayne to call. 

The copy of the letter enclosed read thus— 


Miss Ellen Linnell, 

I wrote and warned you once before that Frederick Smith, of 
W. H. Smith & Son, was going to poison you, and I am writing now to 
say that if you take any of the medicine he gave you for the purpose of 
bringing on your courses you will die. I saw Frederick Smith prepare the 
medicine he gave you, and I saw him put enough strychnine in the medicine 
he gave you for to kill a horse. If you take any of it you will die. 

(Signed) H. M. B. 


At the desire of the police, a paper, as requested, was stuck 
upon one of the office windows on 12th November, and strict watch 
kept, but ‘‘ H. Bayne ’’ did not show up. 


* See page 96. 
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VIII. 


So far there is grave suspicion, small proof. 

It will be remembered that on 9th October Masters and May 
saw Cream go with Matilda Clover into the house in which she 
dwelt. Eleven days later, during the night of the 20th, Clover 
was murdered. Cream was accused of the crime, tried, convicted, 
executed. There is no doubt that this ‘‘ unfortunate ’’ woman was 
murdered. There is no doubt that Cream was the murderer. 

Matilda Clover, a pleasant-looking young woman, brown-eyed, 
with somewhat prominent teeth, lived at 27 Lambeth Road, occupy- 
ing the front room on the second floor. Her age was twenty-seven. 
She had had a child, at this time two years old, by a man known 
ag ‘‘ Fred,’’ with whom she had quarrelled—or he quarrelled with 
her—and parted some month or so before her death. By strange 
coincidence, Cream was known as ‘‘ Fred ’’ to some of the ‘‘ unfor- 
tunates ’’ who were unfortunate enough to know him. The land- 
lady of the house was a Mrs. Phillips, more usually known as Mrs. 
Vowles, and on the day of the murder the household consisted of 
herself, Mr. Vowles, who drove a cab; a servant named Lucy Rose, 
aged twenty-one; Matilda Clover and her baby; and a grandson 
of the landlady named Edgar. 

As is the case with so many of her class, Clover was over-fond 
of drink. She was a patient of a Dr. Graham, whom she first 
consulted some twelve days or so before her death. He saw her 
several times, and judged her to be suffering from alcoholism. The 
last time he saw her alive was upon 19th October. Dr. Graham 
prescribed bromide of potassium. Under cross-examination he 
stated it as his opinion that, if a person were undergoing a course 
of sedative medicine and then drank brandy, ‘‘ it would have a 
marked effect upon her.’’ When asked what would happen if such 
@ person took an excessive amount of spirit, he answered, ‘‘ The 
two things acting on one another in the body of a person in a weak 
state of health would produce a kind of fit if the person took an 
excessive amount of spirit.’’ Upon this and some supplementary 
statements the defence based the plea that Clover had poisoned 
herself with alcohol. But they could not disprove that strychnine 
had been found in the body. - 


On the day previous to Clover’s death Lucy Rose was in the 
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former’s room, and noticed a letter lying open upon the table. 
The envelope was there, and had come through the post, but the 
girl did not notice the postmark. She read the letter, and being, 
apparently, of singularly retentive memory, was able some con- 
siderable time later to give its contents in considerable detail. It 
was signed ‘‘ Fred,’’ and Rose said that it ran to the following 
effect :—‘‘ Miss Clover, meet me outside the Canterbury at 7.30 
if you can come clean and sober. Do you remember the night I 
bought you your boots? You were so drunk that you could not 
speak to me. Please bring this paper and envelope with you.— 
Yours, Frep.’’ This statement of the contents of the letter the 
Attorney-General was not able to produce at the trial. The letter 
vanished, presumably taken away by ‘“‘ Fred ’’; after Clover’s death 
it was searched for, but not found. 

On the evening of 20th October Clover went out, and, on 
returning some time between seven and ten o’clock, was admitted 
by Lucy Rose. At the inquest Rose said that ‘‘ there was an oil 
lamp in the hall, which did not give a very good light,’’ but she 
saw the man by whom Clover was accompanied distinctly enough 
to describe him as tall and broad, with a heavy moustache, and 
aged apparently about forty. Wearing a large coat with a cape, 
and a tall silk hat. But—she did not recognise Cream as the man 
she had seen that mght. Shortly afterwards—according to Rose’s 
evidence—Clover went out to get some beer, leaving the man alone in 
her rooms. After that the man departed, Clover seeing him out, 
and saying, ‘‘ Good-night, Fred.’’ About an hour later Clover left 
the house asking Rose to look after her child. Rose went to bed 
about ten o’clock, after Clover had gone out; she slept on the first 
floor, underneath Clover’s bedroom. The landlady said, ‘‘ I went to 
bed at all hours, because I used to sit up for my husband,” and 
stated that Clover was in her room about 10.30;.when actually in 
bed no one knew. About three o’clock in the morning both Mrs. 
Vowles and Lucy Rose were awakened by screams of agony from 
Clover’s rooms. | 

Three people stood by the deathbed of Matilda Clover, and the 
evidence given by them is important. First: Lucy Rose,* aroused 
by the screaming, called Mrs. Vowles, and going into Clover’s 


* The following is a mosaic of Lucy Rose’s various statements. 
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bedroom, found her lying on her back undressed, across the 
foot of the bed, with her head fixed between the bedstead 
and the wall. She was evidently in great agony, screaming 
terribly. She said to Rose—‘‘I am glad you have come; 
I have been calling a long time,’’ and later—‘‘ That. man Fred has 
poisoned me.’’ When asked how, she answered, ‘‘ He gave me 
some pills.’’ There were times of relief; then again the fits, when 
she was ‘‘ all of a twitch.’’ She was given a cup of tea; medicine 
(see later), and some soda and milk which she could not retain. 
She ‘‘ complained of her throat; said she seemed as if she had 
something sticking in her throat. If she could get it up she thought 
she would be better.’’ 

Second: Mrs. Vowles, who when she saw the state in which 
Clover was, went to fetch Doctor Graham, who was unable to come. 
About seven o’clock Mr. Coppin came (see later). She stated in 
her evidence that Clover was very sick; but she did not notice any 
trembling or spasms; she told Dr. Graham later that Clover was 
‘* all in a mass of perspiration, trembling, and very sick.’’ She 
was not present at the moment of death. 

Third: Mr. Francis Coppin, unqualified assistant to Dr. 
M‘Carthy, of Westminster Bridge Road, but a man of considerable 
experience and knowledge. He found Clover’s pulse quick; she 
was bathed in perspiration and trembling. While he was with her 
she had a convulsion, with twitching of the body. He was informed 
that she had been vomiting, and prescribed some medicine to allay 
that trouble. He concluded that she was suffering from fits due 
to alcoholic poisoning; in short, from delirium tremens. This con- 
clusion was doubtless assisted by his being told by Mrs. Vowles that 
the girl had been drinking very heavily, mornings and evenings, 
and that almost every night she was brought home drunk. As we 
have seen, Dr. Graham diagnosed alcoholic poisoning some days 
before the murder. As to whether or not the taking of pills was 
mentioned to Mr. Coppin there is conflict of evidence. 

Dr. Graham gave a death certificate—in circumstances that 
gave rise to considered comment—to the effect that ‘‘ to the best 
of my knowledge and belief the cause of her death was, primarily, 
delirium tremens; secondly, syncope.’’ The body was buried by the 
parish on 27th October, at Tooting Cemetery. 

With the grave would have closed the story of Matilda Clover, 
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but for Cream’s extraordinary conduct. He seemed bent upon his 
own undoing. 

On a date not definitely fixed, but said by Miss Sleaper to have 
been shortly after his going to lodge at Lambeth Palace Road, he 
asked her to take a letter round for him to a house in Lambeth 
Road ; he said he had known a young woman there; he thought she 
had been poisoned, and wanted to know if she were dead or not. 
Miss Sleaper refused to go, and at a later date Cream said it was 
just as well she had not gone. 


IX. 


Except the administration of the poison, no one yet had any 
suspicicn that Clover had been murdered. 

But in September the Countess Russell, who was staying at 
the Savoy Hotel, London, received a letter in which her husband 
was accused of the murder, by poison, of a woman named Clover, 
who lived at 27 Lambeth Road.* Cream had said to Miss Sleaper 
that a young woman had been murdered in Lambeth Road by 
Lord Russell! There is httle doubt, if any, that the anonymous 
letter was written by Cream. How came it that he knew that Clover 
had been done to death by poison? 

Stranger still: on 30th November, 1891, Dr. William Henry 
Broadbent, one of the most distinguished physicians of the day, 
received through the post a letter dated 28th November, and signed 
‘*M. Malone.’’ The first paragraph was startling—‘‘ Miss Clover, 
who, until a short time ago lived at 27 Lambeth Road, S.E., died at 
the above address on 20th October (last month) through being 
poisoned with strychnine.’’ 

Again, how was it that Cream, the acknowledged writer of this 
letter, knew at this time that Clover had been done to death by 
strychnine? His counsel at the trial was hard put to it to find an 
explanation.f The writer declared that he held complete proof of Dr. 
Broadbent’s culpability in the matter, and said that he was willing to 
sell the evidence either to the doctor or to the police for the sum 
of £2500. If the doctor would put a ‘‘ personal ’’ in the Daly 


* Statement by Countess Russell at the Clover Inquest, 7th July, 1892. 
+ For the complete letter see page 49. 
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Chronicle saying that he would pay ‘‘ Malone’”’ for his services, 
the latter would ‘‘ send a party to settle this matter.”’ 

Dr. Broadbent at once put the letter into the hands of the police, 
expressing the opinion that it was probably not worth notice; but 
a trap was laid. In the issue of the Daily Chronicle for Friday, 
4th December, an advertisement was inserted in the ‘“‘ agony ’”’ 
column, inviting Malone to call. Two detective officers laid in wait 
in the doctor’s house that day and until one o’clock on the Saturday, 
when Dr. Broadbent urged that it was useless to watch any longer. 

Not only by Dr. Broadbent, but by the police authorities also, 
this anonymous letter was taken to be the handiwork of a lunatic, 
such letters at this time being frequently addressed to public and 
private persons. During the trial much adverse and undeserved 
comment was made upon the conduct of the Scotland Yard authori- 
ties in this matter, but they were subsequently entirely exonerated 
by Mr. Justice Hawkins.* 

It may be that but for these letters Cream would have not only 
escaped detection, but even have been unsuspected of the murder of 
Matilda Clover. 


X. 


At Chapel Street, Berkhamstead, there lived at this time with 
her mother a young woman named Laura Sabbatini, who had the 
misfortune to become acquainted with Cream, or, as she knew him, 
Dr. Neill. Both mother and daughter looked upon him as a respect- 
able member of society, and after a short while Miss Sabbatini 
became engaged to be married to him, somewhere towards the end 
of November or the beginning of December, 1891. 

On 5th January, 1892, Cream left his lodgings in Lambeth Palace 
Road, announcing that he was off to pay a visit to America. On 
the 6th he was with the Sabbatinis at Berkhamstead, and before 
leaving them he made a will (written in his own hand), which he 
declared he could not revoke, and by which he left all his possessions 
to Miss Sabbatini. He left the precious document in her keeping, 
and told her to write to him at an address in Quebec, which she 
did. 

On the next day, the 7th January, 1892, he sailed from 
Liverpool for Canada on board the “ Sarnia.”’ 


*See Appendix I. ‘ 
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XI. 


It is not necessary, indeed it would confuse rather than clarify 
this narrative, to give a detailed account of Cream’s visit to Canada 
and the United States, but there are some important matters that 
must be touched on. 

At Blanchard’s Hotel, Quebec, Cream, who had arrived there on 
20th January, met with John Wilson M‘Culloch, a resident in 
Ottawa, who was a commercial traveller, representing a big grocery 
house, Messrs. Jardine & Co., of Toronto. This man made the 
acquaintance of Cream on or about 29th February, and was fairly 
constantly in his company until 8th March, seeing him as a rule 
several times a day. One Saturday afternoon M‘Culloch mentioned to 
Cream that he was unwell, and was invited by the latter to his room. 
The doctor prescribed for him a couple of pills, which at any rate 
did him no harm. On another occasion Cream showed him a bottle 
containing whitish crystals, and said, ‘‘ That is poison.’? When 
asked for what purpose he used it, he replied, ‘‘ I give that to the 
women to get them out of the family way.’’ M/‘Culloch said, ‘‘ How 
do you do that?’’ and Cream answered, ‘‘I give it to them in 
these,’’ showing a box containing a number of capsules, a box similar 
to that produced at the trial. He then brought out a pair of false 
whiskers and so forth, explaining that he wore them ‘‘ to prevent 
identification when operating.’”’ His talk, as was usual with him, 
turned largely upon his intrigues with women, and he also showed 
M‘Culloch some indecent photographs. As this witness said, ‘‘ He 
always had a loose tongue about women.’’ Cream complained that 
he was bothered with his head and suffered from insomnia, adding 
that he dosed himself with morphia to gain relief. 

During this visit to Quebec Cream, it seems, was in the habit 
of taking morphia—and probably opium—to such an extent that at 
times he appeared to be absolutely stupefied. 

Later on in the year M‘Culloch, reading in the newspapers of 
Dr. Neill of London having been identified with Dr. Cream of 
Canada, communicated with the police and was subpoenaed to come 
to England to give evidence at the trial. 

While at Quebec Cream had made the acquaintance of Mr. M. A. 
Kingman, agent for the G. F. Harvey Manufacturing Company, of 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. In February this firm of manufacturing 
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chemists received from their Canadian representative an order for 
pills to be sent to Cream at Blanchard’s Hotel, part of which order 
was for 500 1-16th grain strychnine pills. Later the firm was written 
to by Cream, who suggested that he should be appointed their London 
agent, which application was negatived, but a further supply of pills 
was a few days later sent to him on his order. 

It was during his stay at Quebec that Cream had printed there, 
to the number of 500, what is known as the ‘‘ Metropole ”’ circular, 
for distribution among the visitors at the Metropole Hotel, London.* 

Cream wrote to Mr. Douglas Battersby, shipping agent of St. 
James’s Street, Montreal, asking for information concerning the 
sailings of various liners with a view to booking a saloon berth for 
his return to England. 

Going on to Montreal on 19th March, Cream called upon Mr. 
Battersby, a passenger agent, who described him as a ‘“‘ fussy little 
fellow,’’ which scarcely seems felicitous, for Cream was by no means 
emall. Later Mr. Battersby received the following letter :— 


Montreal, 22nd March, 1892. 
D. Battersby, Esq., 


Montreal. 


Dear Sir, 

I am expecting a parcel and some letters and papers at the Albion Hotel 
some time to-day. Will you kindly get them for me and give them to the 
purser of the s.s. “‘ Labrador,’’ and ask him to take charge of them for me, 
till I call on him in Liverpool for them? The parcel is a small one, and 
you can either give or send it to the purser of the ‘‘ Labrador ’’ and much 


oblige, 
Yours truly, 
THos. N. CREAM. 


P.S.—I bought a ticket from you yesterday per s.s. ‘‘ Britannic.’’ 


The parcel in due course reached Mr. Battersby, who did not 
feel justified in handing it over as requested without having ascer- 
tained what it contained; ‘‘ It might have been dynamite for all I 
knew,”’ he said later. The parcel contained the copies of the 
‘* Metropole ’’ circular. It was duly handed over to the purser of the 
‘* Labrador,’’ and about the middle of April Mr. Battersby received 
this acknowledgment from Cream at Liverpool— 


*See reproduction opposite this page. This is one of the most amazing 
performances of this amazing man, and utterly purposeless. 
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R.M.S. Britannic, Apr. 7th, 1892. 
D. Battersby, Esq., 


Montreal, Canada. 


Dear Sir, 


Received goods per ‘‘ Labrador ”’ all safe and your letter. Many thanks. 
The ‘“‘ B”’ beat all previous records this time. We had a fine run, and was 
two days in ahead of the ‘‘ Labrador.’’ I enclose 15 pence in English 
postage to reimburse you for the 25 cents spent. Thanking you again for 
your kindness, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Tos. N. Cream. 


The draft of the circular was in Cream’s handwriting ! 

Toward the end of March Cream, accompanied by Mr. Kingman, 
paid a visit to Saratoga Springs, being on his way wa New York to 
England. He there bought a case of medicines he had previously 
ordered, and again endeavouring to secure the appointment as London 
representative was again refused. But it was agreed that he should 
deduct a commission on any orders he might transmit to the company 
from England, such orders to be accompanied by cash. Cream seems 
to have been confident that he would make considerable money on 
these terms, and in order to enable him to conduct this business he 
received further moneys, to the tune of $1,400.00, from his father’s 
estate. 

On 23rd March Cream sailed from New York on board the 
‘* Britannic,’’ arriving at Liverpool on Ist April. 


XII. 


Cream reached London the following day, 2nd April, stayed for 
some time at Edwards’s Hotel, Euston Square, and on the 9th again 
took up his residence at 103 Lambeth Palace Road. In the inter- 
mediate days he paid a visit to the Sabbatinis at Berkhamstead. 

On 11th April what was justly termed by the Attorney- 
General an appalling event took place. For some three weeks there 
had been lodging at 118 Stamford Street, which dismal thoroughfare 
runs from Waterloo Road to Blackfriars Road, two ‘‘ unfortunate ”’ 
girls who had come from Brighton—Alice Marsh, aged twenty-one, 
and Emma Shrivell, aged eighteen. They occupied separate 
rooms on the second floor, each paying a weekly rent of 7s. 6d. 


On the night of 11th April, or, to be more precise, at about a 
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quarter to two in the morning of 12th April, Police-Constable George 
Cumley was passing along the west side of Stamford Street, which 
was on his beat, when some few yards from No. 118 he saw a man 
being let out of the house by a young woman. The man went away 
toward Waterloo Road, and the constable for the time thought no 
more of what was not an unusual occurrence in Stamford Street. 
Apparently he had a full sight of the woman, whom he afterwards 
recognised as Emma Shrivell. The man he described as about 5 feet 
9 inches to 5 feet 10 inches in height; about forty-five to fifty years 
of age; wearing a moustache but not any whiskers; dressed in a 
dark overcoat, with tall silk hat, and ‘‘ I saw by the reflection of the 
street lamp that he had glasses,’’ the light being on the same side of 
the street and immediately opposite No. 118. About three-quarters 
of an hour later Cumley saw a four-wheeled cab drive up to the 
house, from which descended Police-Constable William Eversfield, 
who had been summoned by George Vogt, the landlord of the house. 

We must now retrace our steps. According to a statement made 
by Shrivell she and Marsh had an acquaintance known by them as 
‘< Fred,’’ who claimed to be a doctor: a man of stoutish build, dark, 
bald on top of his head, wearing glasses, and in height about 5 feet 
8 inches to 5 feet 9 inches. He generally wore a black overcoat and 
a tall silk hat. He had been in the house with them that evening, 
and after a meal of bottled beer and tinned salmon had given them 
each three long, thin pills (capsules, no doubt). Cumley, to whom 
this statement was made, asked, “‘ Was that the man with the glasses 
that I saw you let out about two o’clock?’’ Shrivell’s answer was 
Ca 9 Yes.”’ 

The evidence of the landlady, Charlotte Vogt, was that she 
went to bed about eleven o’clock, when the house was all quiet. At 
half-past two she was awakened by a screaming and shrieking, and, 
getting up, she found Marsh in the passage apparently in great 
agony. She at once sent her husband out for a cab and a policeman. 
She then heard Shrivell, upstairs, screaming, ‘‘ Alice! ’’ Going up 
to her room she found the girl lying upon the floor, evidently in 
fearful pain. Again she heard Marsh shrieking, and, going down, 
found her lying on her stomach in the passage, her body twitching 
violently. Then her husband returned with the cab and Constable 
Eversfield, who confirmed Mrs. Vogt’s statement that Marsh was 
lying on her face upon the floor, wearing only her nightshirt. He 
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administered an emetic of mustard and water. (Cumley gave evidence 
that Marsh was lying over the seat of a chair, face downward.) 
Shrivell was found lying on the floor of her room, fully dressed. 
The girls were placed in the cab and driven to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, but Marsh died upon the way. Shrivell lingered for six 
hours in agony, dying at 8 a.m., despite all efforts made to alleviate 
her suffering. 

The inquest was held at St. Thomas’s Hospital on 14th April, 
and Dr. Wyman, the house physician, said that in his opinion the 
symptoms were consistent with death from poisoning by strychnine, 
but that an analysis of the contents of the stomach must be made. 
The tin in which the salmon had been contained had _ been 
examined, and it was proved that the contents had been wholesome. 
The theory of ptomaine poisoning had, therefore, to be abandoned. 

At the adjourned inquest, on 5th May, Dr. Thomas Stevenson 
stated that his analysis showed that the girls had died from etrych- 
nine poisoning, but how administered he could not say. The jury’s 
verdict was in accordance with this evidence. 


XIII. 


Incidents, big and small, now crowd thick and fast. At 103 
Lambeth Palace Road, there had been lodging for some time a 
young medical student of St. Thomas’s Hospital, Walter Joseph 
Harper, a son of Dr. Joseph Harper, of Barnstaple. Mr. Harper, 
when shown later a photograph of Cream, did not recognise the man, 
and indeed had no recollection of ever having seen him. But Cream 
took steps to learn all he could about the young doctor. 

On Easter Sunday, 17th April, Cream showed great eagerness 
to read the report of the inquests upon Marsh and Shrivell in 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, expressing his indignation at this cold- 
blooded murder. 

The following day he went into Mr. Harper’s sitting-room on 
the first floor, where Miss Sleaper was at the time, and asked ques- 
tions about its tenant, as to where he lived, what kind of man he 
was, and so forth. Then—or a little later (the evidence is con- 
fusing, but the date is immaterial)—he made to Miss Sleaper the 
astounding statement that Mr. Harper was the murderer of the girls 
in Stemford Street! He declared that the police held the proofs! 
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Introduction. 


That the girls had received warning letters urging them not to take 
anything that Mr. Harper might give them. Miss Sleaper indig- 
nantly exclaimed that Cream must be mad; maybe she was not far 
wrong. 

Then on Wednesday Cream went down to Berkhamstead to 
visit Mrs. and Miss Sabbatini. The latter records that on this 
occasion he went to church with her; it was to attend a service of 
song! Elsewhere it is stated that when paying these visits to the 
country he asked that he might have a Bible in his room. 

On 26th April Dr. Joseph Harper received at Barnstaple a 
letter, dated the 25th, and signed ‘‘ W. H. Murray.’’ There were 
enclosures, including a cutting from Lloyd’s Weekly News, con- 
cerning Ellen Donworth’s death. But why Ellen Donworth? For 
the letter itself said that the writer possessed incontestable proof 
that Mr. W. J. Harper had poisoned the two girls in Stamford 
Street! The writer was willing to suppress this evidence on receiv- 
ing the sum of £1500 sterling.* 

In this case, as in the others, Cream seems not to have made 
any effort to follow up his threats, and cannot, as was surmised, 
have made his living as a blackmailer. 


XIV. 


The deaths of Donworth, of Marsh, and of Shrivell had been 
more than sufficient to arouse the energies of the police. They 
now received information of the remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Matilda Clover, and on 30th April Inspector Harvey 
applied for and obtained an order from the Home Office authorising 
the exhumation of her body for the purposes of examination and 
the holding of an inquest in order to ascertain if the cause of death 
had been as stated in the death certificate. About this time Cream 
casually remarked to Miss Sleaper that it was just as well she had 
not—as he had suggested—gone round to Lambeth Road to make 
inquiries as to Clover’s death, as there was going to be an investi- 
gation into the case. 

There was also Police Sergeant M‘Intyre ‘‘ hot ’’ upon the trail. 
From whom had he gained his information? From Cream himself. 


*See this letter on page 57. 
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M‘Intyre had been introduced to the doctor by a mutual friend, 
and Cream, as was apparently his wont, soon became confidential. 
He showed him a letter which had passed through the post and 
which was addressed to the two girls at Stamford Street. It warned 
them to be careful of Dr. Harper, who would serve them as he had 
served Clover and Lou Harvey. This was the first M‘Intyre, or, 
indeed, any of the police, had heard of Lou Harvey. Naturally they 
wanted to know more. A search was at once instituted for the 
record of the death of Lou Harvey, of which more anon. 

On Saturday, 30th April, Cream paid his third visit to Berk- 
hamstead, and on this occasion requested Miss Sabbatini to write 
some letters for him. When asked what was his reason for so 
doing he refused to give any. He dictated the letters, the first of 
which was addressed to ‘‘ Coroner Wyatt,’’ asking him to give an 
enclosed letter to the foreman of the jury at the inquest on Marsh 
and Shrivell. The enclosure repeated to the foreman the ridiculous 
accusation against young Dr. Harper. Reference was made to George 
Clarke, detective, of Cockspur Street, who had no knowledge whatever 
of Cream, and to him a third letter was dictated. All three were 
signed ‘‘ W. H. Murray.”’ 


XV. 


One of the most important witnesses at the trial was John 
Haynes, who in the early days of April, 1892, had taken lodgings 
in the house of William Armstead, a photographer, who lived at 129 
Westminster Bridge Road. There he met with Cream, and was 
quickly on terms of intimacy with him, receiving from him the con- 
fidences which Cream seemed fond of giving even to mere acquaint- 
ances. 

Cream, as we know, was now beginning to be suspect of the 
police and was being carefully watched. As yet there was little 
concrete evidence against him, but there was an attitude of suspicion 
and a curiosity on their part to know more about him and his doings. 

Mr. Armstead drew attention to the fact that his house was 
being watched, and Haynes asked Cream if it was he who was being 
shadowed. He received the reply, ‘‘ No; certainly not.’’ The 
next day Cream did admit that he was being watched, and said 
that it was in mistake for another man who lived in the same 
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house as he did, and whose name was Harper, and so on, going 
into a vast amount—now and later on—of fabulous details. He 
added that Donworth, Clover, and Lou Harvey were murdered by 
the same unconscionable villain! He pointed out the house in which 
Clover had been done to death. He pointed out the house in which 
Lou Harvey had lived. Haynes warned Cream that he was skating 
on thin ice, and should give all this information to the police, but 
Cream said he knew of a more profitable use for it. 

Constable Cumley was anxious to meet Cream again, and was 
detailed to look out for him. On 12th May, between seven and 
eight in the evening, he saw Cream—that is to say, the man he 
had seen in Stamford Street—loitering outside the Canterbury 
Music Hall. He reported to Police-Sergeant Ward, who recognised 
the likeness to the man who had been described by Constables 
Cumley and Eversfield. They watched Cream, who went away 
with a woman—a woman whom Cream did not poison. He told this 
girl that he lived solely to indulge in women. 

On 17th May Cream visited a prostitute named Violet Beverley, 
in North Street, Kennington Road. He prepared for her what he 
called an American drink, which, probably most fortunately for her, 
she refused to take. He showed her a leather case containing a 
number of bottles of pills, telling her he was a traveller for a 
New York drug house. | 

About 16th or 17th May Cream admitted to Miss Sleaper 
that he knew her house was being watched; on one occasion he said 
he was being shadowed because he was an American, and on another 
that it was young Dr. Harper who was wanted. 

Towards the end of May a dramatic little incident occurred. 
Cream and Haynes were riding on top of an omnibus, and when a 
short distance from Charing Cross they heard the newsboys shout- 
ing out, ‘‘ Arrest in the Stamford Street case.’ Cream could not 
conceal his agitation. His companion persuaded him not to get 
down till they reached their destination. | When they dismounted 
Cream eagerly bought the papers, gave them with a trembling hand 
to Haynes, and was greatly relieved when he heard that the arrest 
was in connection with another case for which Stamford Street was 
then notorious. 

Cream had given M‘Intyre a statement as to his movements 
while he had been in this country, but, curiously, had failed to 
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account for the date of the Stamford Street murders. The next 
day Cream met him in Lambeth Palace Road and said,\“‘ I am going 
away to-day at three o’clock. Will I be arrested if I doso?’’ To 
which M‘Intyre replied ‘‘I cannot tell you. If you walk acrose 
with me to Scotland Yard I will make inquiries.’’ They went 
together half-way across Westminster Bridge, when Cream said, 
‘¢ ] will not go any further with you. I am suspicious of you, and 
I believe you are playing me double.’’ He turned back. 
Meanwhile the police were busy searching for traces of the 
mysterious Lou Harvey, who Cream said had been murdered. 


XVI. 


On 26th May Cream, through his solicitors, Messrs. Waters & 
Bryan, 17 East Arbour Street, wrote to Sir Edward Bradford, 
Chief Commissioner of Police, saying that he was being shadowed 
by detective officers, among them Sergeant M‘Intyre, and complain- 
ing that his business was being injured. So, indeed, it was. 

On the same day Inspector Tunbridge, of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, who had received instructions to make 
inquiry into the South Lambeth poisoning cases, called upon Cream 
at Lambeth Palace Road, at which interview Miss Sabbatini was 
present. Cream repeated his complaint, and then Tunbridge 
turned the conversation to Cream’s business in this country. He 
gave a fairly accurate account of himself and his doings, among 
other things showing his visitor a case of medicines, in which was 
a bottle of pills labelled, ‘‘ 1-16th grain strychnine,’’ and explain- 
ing that they were intended for sale only to chemists and medical 
practitioners. 

Then, on Ist June, Inspector Tunbridge went down to see 
young Dr. Harper, who had now begun to practise at Braunton, in 
Devonshire. A brief explanation was given as to why the inspector 
had called, and the two went over to Barnstaple to see Dr. Joseph 
Harper. Reading the letter from Cream, Tunbridge at once grasped 
the fact that it was the clue he was locking for. It was in Cream’s 
handwriting. Dr. Joseph Harper readily agreed that Cream should 
be prosecuted for attempted blackmail; there was not yet sufficient 


evidence against him to permit of his being charged with murder. 
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Cream had booked his passage for America, but on 3rd June a 
warrant for Cream’s arrest was issued by Sir John Bridge at Bow 
Street Police Court, and at 5.25 p.m. on the same day Inspector 
Tunbridge arrested him in Lambeth Palace Road. The warrant was 
read to him, and he said, ‘‘ You have got the wrong man. Fire 
away!’’ Surely even in the drug-sodden brain of the wretched man 
it must now have dawned that his career was at an end? 

In the St. James’s Gazette for 24th October, 1892, appeared 
an article on ‘‘ The Prisoner Neill,’’ written by ‘‘ One Who Knew 
Him.”’ The writer states that he met Cream at the Adelaide 
Gallery Restaurant in the Strand.* Cream, as usual, talked about 
women, also of music, of which he was fond. Money and poisons 
were other topics that interested him. He spoke, says the writer, 
with ‘‘ a soft voice, though etrong American accent; dressed with 
taste and care, and was well-informed and travelled as men go.’’ 
He appeared to be a powerful man; his under-jaw heavy and 
protruding. He was addicted to gin, ‘‘ tobacco and cigars,’’ and 
chewing gum. He seldom laughed or smiled. The writer 
adds—‘‘ He was of an exceedingly restless temper, always pacing 
about, even when drinking at a bar; and, when sitting, was 
always moving his legs like a dog dreaming, or fiddling with 
something on the table, and moving his head and rolling his 
eyes to watch every one who moved, the people who came and 
went, and even the waiters who attended on him. He appeared to 
hate being alone, for though he never seemed to enter with anybody, 
when my table was full he never went and sat by himself, but always 
managed to go and sit at an occupied table.’’ 

‘* Women were his preoccupation, and his talk of them far from 
agreeable. He carried pornographic photographs, which he was 
too ready to display. He was in the habit of taking pills, which, 
he said, were compounded of strychnine, morphia, and cocaine, 
and of which the effect, he declared, was aphrodisiac. In short, he 
was a degenerate of filthy desires and practices. . . . Almost 
from the time the question of the Lambeth poisoning case 
began to attract attention and, at any rate, from the time 
he knew he was watched and guessed he was_ suspected, 
Neill became a changed man. Every trait in his character 
became exaggerated. He became more nervous and excitable. He 


—_—- 


* Known to Londoners as ‘‘ Gatti’s.” 
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turned round and stood to see if men were following him; he made 
every excuse to turn down empty streets and to enter houses; he 
would suddenly turn round and walk back under pretence of 
having passed a tobacconist’s, so as to see if he were followed, 
and would get into a cab quickly if he only saw a man crossing 
the street or saw any one turn and look after him. He had the 
air of a hunted man, and it would seem as if he was haunted 
in the night by the faces of the seven women and one man whom 
he had murdered, for he kept a candle alight in his room all 
through the night.”’ 


XVIT. 


On Saturday, 4th June, at Bow Street Police Court, Cream 
was charged with attempting to extort money from Dr. Joseph 
Harper, of Barnstaple, Mr. Bernard Thomas prosecuting on behalf 
of the Treasury, and the accused being defended by Mr. John E. 
Waters. The case was adjourned, and eventually did not close 
until the 28th. Meanwhile Scotland Yard was busy. With 
Inspector Harvey and Sergeant M‘Intyre, Tunbridge paid another 
visit to Cream’s room in Lambeth Palace Road, finding there many 
matters of interest, which he detailed in his evidence at the trial. 

On 17th June Cream was identified at Bow Street by Masters 
and May as the man they had seen passing Hercules Buildings and 
entering Clover’s house in Lambeth Road. 

It will be remembered that the body of Matilda Clover was 
buried by the parish in Tooting Cemetery on 27th October, 1891. 
On 5th May, 1891, the grave was opened, and fourteen coffins 
had to be taken out of the ground* before that of Clover was 
reached, and removed to the mortuary. 

Dr. Stevensont wrote—‘‘ In May, 1892, the editor exhumed 
the body of Matilda Clover, who had died six months before from 
strychnine administered six hours before her death. The body, 
except as regards the face, neck, and fingers, was in an unusual 
state of preservation. Nearly all parts of the body, including the 


* So stated by the late Mr. George R. Sims. 


+ ‘*The Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence.” Taylor & 
Stevenson. Fourth Edition. 1894. Vol. i., p. 453. 
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fluids, had an acid reaction. There was no rigidity, but the 
muscles were firm.”* 

The inquest was opened at the Vestry Hall, Tooting, on 22nd 
June, before Mr. A. Braxton Hicks, coroner, and continued for 
three days, then being adjourned till 7th July, closing upon the 
13th of that month. Mr. John E. Waters represented Cream, and 
Mr. C. F. Gill and Mr. Guy Stephenson, instructed by Mr. William- 
son, of the Treasury, assisted the coroner in his investigation. For 
the most part, the evidence given was the same ag that produced 
by the prosecution at the trial.t 

When Mr. C. F. Gill had called his last witness, the coroner 
said that, in order to satisfy himself and the jury, Neill (Cream) 
must be sworn. 


Nemut—My instructions are not to open my mouth. 

CoroneR—You must be sworn. All I wish to ask you is your name 
and occupation. 

Mr. WatTEeRs—He declines, through me, to give evidence. 

CoroNER—I must know it from his own lips, and he must be sworn. 

Mr. Watrers—Under these circumstances, he will consent to be sworn. 

Neitt—I decline to say anything whatever; I have received my instruc- 
tions. I shall not open my mouth. I may do so later, but I will not do 
so now. 

Mr. Watrers—I submit that this is a technical farce, but Neill can be 
sworn, and then he will decline to give evidence. 


Then Neill was sworn. 


CoroneR—What is your name? 

Neitxr—I decline to answer any question in regard to that. 

CoroNER—But you must tell me that. 

Neitt—No, sir; I have got my instructions what to do, and I shall 
abide by them whatever the consequences are. 

CoroneR—Is your name Thomas Neill Cream? 

Neitt—I decline to answer that question. 

CoroneR—Are you a qualified medical man?—(No answer). 


All of which surely was unnecessary and unseemly. 

After twenty minutes consultation, the jury brought in the 
following verdict:—‘‘ We are unanimously agreed that Matilda 
Clover died of strychnine poisoning, and that the poison was adminis- 
tered by Thomas Neill with intent to destroy life. We therefore 


* See Dr. Stevenson’s evidence at the Trial, pages 84 ff. Also Appendix VI. 
t+ See also Appendix V. 
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find him guilty of wilful murder.’’ An excited mob gave Neill an 
unkindly welcome on his leaving the Vestry Hall. 

On 18th July Inspector Tunbridge charged Cream, then in 
custody, with the wilful murder of Matilda Clover, saying, ‘‘ You 
will be charged with murder.’? To which Cream said, ‘‘ What, in 
the Clover case?’? Adding, when the charge had been read to him, 
‘* All right.’? Later on he asked, ‘‘ Is anything going to be done 
in the other cases ?’’ 

On 21st July—the hearing closing upon 22nd August— 
Cream was brought up at Bow Street Police Court, charged with the 
murder of Matilda Clover, Mr. C. F. Gill appearing for the Crown 
and Mr. Waters for the defence. The evidence was much the same 
as that given at the trial, and therefore need not be dealt with here. 
After a protest on the accused’s behalf at so many several charges 
against him being dealt with at once, Sir John Bridge committed 
Cream to stand his trial for the murder of Matilda Clover, Ellen 
Donworth, Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell, for attempting to murder 
Louisa Harris (otherwise Lou Harvey) and for sending letters to Dr. 
Broadbent and Dr. Harper threatening to accuse persons of crime, 
&e. 

The police had not been able to find any evidence or proof of 
the death of Lou Harvey for the simple reason that the girl was 
alive! During the hearing at Bow Street, the magistrate received 
the following letter :— 


es PROOFS OF IDENTITY OF NIEEL. 
ir, 

Met a man outside of St. James Hall regent St. 12.30 one night 
in October, about the 20th. Had been to the Alhambra and seen him 
there, earlier the same night. Went with him from St. James to an hotel 
in Berwick St. Oxford St. Stayed there with him all night left about 8 oc. 
in the morning. Made an appointment with him to meet the same night 
at 7.50 on the Embankment. Met him same night opposite Charing X. 
Underground R. Station. Walked with him to the Northumberland Public- 
house, had glass of wine, and then walked back to the Embankment. Were 
he gave me two capsules. But not liking the look of the thing, I pre- 
tended to put them in my mouth. But kept them in my hand. And when 
he happened to look away, I threw them over the Embankment. He then 
said that he had to be at St. Thomas’s Hospital, left me, and gave me 5s. 
to go to the Oxford Music Hall, Promising to meet me outside at 11 oc. 
But he never came. I had told him that I was living at Townshend Rd. 
St. Johns Wood but I gave him the wrong number. I never saw him 
again till about 3 weeks after. When I had moved from St Johns Wood 
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to Stamford St. When I happened to be at Piccadilly Circus and I saw 
him. I spoke to him. he asked me to have a drink, I had a drink, in 
the Regent, Air St. He promised to meet me at 11 oc the same night. 
He had not seemed as if he knew me while we were drinking. So I said 
to him don’t you remember me. he said no. I said not that night when 
you promised to meet me outside the Oxford. He then said whats your 
name. I said Louisa Harvey. He seemed surprised, said no more, and 
walked quickly away. And never turned up that night. I saw him once 
again, about a month afterward with a young lady down the Strand, and 
I never saw him again. I have a witness who saw him give me capsules 
on the Embankment who could Identify him. I had not troubled to read 
the case particular till Friday night, when I happened to read it in the 
star. I was struck with the resemblance. So I got the Telegraph next 
morning, saw my name mentioned. so I was almost sure. He being under 
the impression that I took the capsules, and either dropped dead in the 
street, or music hall. 

I had told him that I was a servant. He wore Gold rimmed Glasses 
and had very Peculiar eyes. As far as I can remember he had dress suit 
on, and long mackintosh on his arm. He spoke with a foreign Twang. He 
asked me if I had ever been in America. I said no. He had an Old 
fashioned Gold Watch, with an Hair or silk fob Chain and seal. Said he 
had been in the Army. I noticed he was a very hairy man. he said he 
had never been married. 

I enclose paragraph cut from Daily Telegraph of Saturday. 

Address 
Mrs Harris 
87 Upper North Street 
Brighton. 


She also wrote to the coroner at Tooting, to the effect that she 
thought she could give evidence that would be of use. 


XVIII. 


Here may be given some of the letters written by Cream during 
the Bow Street proceedings ; they shed light on the prisoner’s frame 
of mind and temperament. The handwriting, it is said, was in- 
tentionally disguised so that it might not be compared to his hurt 
with that of incriminating documents in the possession of the 
Treasury. 

On 28th June he wrote to Miss Sabbatini after her first appear- 
ance in the witness-box— 


I was perfectly safe till you swore against me, but how it will end 


now I do not know. You know, dear, you never saw me write a letter 
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in your life, and yet you went on the stand and swore that my will and 
my letter which you gave to the authorities were in my writing.* Now, 
my dear Laura, you must correct this. -The next time you are on the 
stand you must swear positively that you never saw me write, and that 
you cannot identify any of my writing. If you do this you will help to 
save me. Mr. Waters will tell you how to do it and correct this terrible 
injury you have done me. When the officers ask any questions about me, 
tell them you don’t know, as you don’t remember. When they submit my 
writing to you and ask you if it is mine, tell them ‘‘ you do not know.” 
For God’s sake burn anything you have with my writing on. If you annoy 
me in any way or do me any injury in my time of trouble, you are going 
to get into terrible trouble, and I cannot save you from it; but my solicitor 
and I will protect you as long as you are true to me and do me no harm. 
I may want the loan of some money from you until I get some from 
America. If you should run short, dear, borrow some from Winnie, and I 
will make it all right with her by and by; you know I paid her what 
you owed her before. Let me know, dear, the least money you can live 
comfortably on till I can get out of my troubles, as I want to make some 
arrangement for you. 


Then on 4th July he wrote that he was delighted to receive her 
assurance that she would stick to him to the end. He knew her 
mother was prejudiced against him, but that did not trouble him 
in the least. so long as she was true to him. Miss Sabbatini appar- 
ently reproached him with his threat to her, for he wrote— 


I shall never threaten you, my darling. All I ask of you, dear, is to 
say and do nothing that will hurt me, or annoy my counsel. I would not 
have written as I did, but I was afraid you would bring terrible trouble 
on your own head by your conduct. I shall say no more now, darling. In 
future say you don’t remember, or you don’t know, to every question you 
are asked about me. I do not blame you now, for I have found out it 
was mother made you tell about the letters. This is mother’s gratitude 
for what I did for her. I cannot tell how long this will last. They are 
putting it off from week to week, trying to get evidence against me, but 
they cannot get any evidence that I committed murder or sent blackmailing 
letters to any one. They are getting desperate, and have sent more detec- 
tives to America to try and get evidence there. They have put more 
detectives on the case to try and get more evidence, and I am sure they 
are watching you, and they will watch you till this is all over. They 
think you know a great deal more than you have told. They will be after 
you again, you may depend on that. I wish we could manage it so that 
we could get married, then you could not testify against me; for a man’s 
wife is never allowed to testify against him. Many thanks, darling, for 
your great kindness in lending me the £10. I wanted it badly till I get 


*See Trial, page 118. 
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more from America. They searched all my trunks and clothing at 103 
Lambeth Palace Road, but they got nothing for their pains; I was ready 
for them. If the authorities had a strong case or a big pile of evidence 
against me, they would not have put my case off till next Thursday, but 
they cannot prove that I committed any; now, like Micawhber, they are 
playing a waiting game—waiting to see if something will turn up; but it 
won’t, my darling. You need not be afraid of that. Now, my dear Laura, 
you must cheer up; be brave, my darling. I would be glad to have you 
come to Holloway and see me, but I cannot hear you, my darling, and it is 
not safe for you to come, because you are being too closely watched; they 
are trying hard to get more evidence against me. It makes me feel terribly 
bad, too, after you go away. I am so lonely without you. Why did you 
not let me know you were so fond of me when I was with you? Your 
letters are a revelation to me. I know now that you love me, but I never 
felt sure of it before. I was always fond of you. I could not help it. 
I became infatuated with you, and the longer I knew you the fonder I 
became. If I had known then, as I know now, that you are so fond 
of me, how much happier I should have been. It is that knowledge that is 
worrying me so much now that I am away from you. I am glad that you 
are sticking to me, for if you ever left me I would gladly lose my life. I 
care nothing at all for life without you. 


On 14th July he wrote— 


Do not believe Sergeant M‘Intyre’s evidence that he swore to yesterday 
when he says I spoke ill of you to him. So help my God, it is a lie. They 
are doing this to make you angry and get you to swear against me. 


26th July, 1892. 
My dear Laura, 


Was at Bow Street yesterday, and heard such good news that I 
have not been able to sleep since. A member of Parliament sent me word 
that he had over two hundred witnesses to clear me if I wanted them. I 
am going to use some of them, as their evidence will clear me. Mr. Waters 
will have some news for you on Saturday or Monday next. Be sure and 
look your best in Court next week, as my friends are always in Court now. 

Yours for ever, 
NEILL. 


On 5th August Neill wrote— 


My darling Laura, 

I really do not understand you. Last week you found 
fault with me because I did not recognise you in Court, and on 
Tuesday I could not get you to look when I turned round. What do 
you mean by it? I cannot write from Holloway unless you acknowledge 
receipt of every letter I send you. How am I to know the police are not 
getting hold of my letters if you do not let me know you are receiving 
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them? I am very ill with bowel complaint, and when I think of the harm 
you have done me in giving up my will and letter to the police, it makes 
me wild. I hope to God I will never meet your mother again.* 


Finally this— 


My dear Laura, 

The fact that I have never been seen with Donworth, Clover, 
Marsh, or Shrivell ought to satisfy you that the authorities cannot prove I 
murdered them. Constance Lingfield swore I was not the man she saw 
with Donworth. LInucy Rose refused to identify me as the man she saw 
with Clover on the night of her death. 

Policeman Comely refused to swear I was the man he saw coming out 
of Marsh and Shrivell’s house on the morning of their death. Now, how 
are they going to prove I murdered them. Dr. Stevenson’s evidence is 
very favourable to me, and it alone would clear in the Clover and Marsh 
and Shrivell case. The strychnine pills I bought from the Harvey Drug 
Company were sold to a passenger on the ‘‘ Britannic,’’ and we have sent 
for him to prove it. So, you see, I have a complete answer to that. Three 
witnesses at the Coroner’s inquest swore falsely, and the authorities knew 
it, and did not call them at the Police Court. Robert Taylor, Clover’s 
uncle, was one of them. If the authorities could prove I murdered these 
girls, do you think my case would have dragged as it has done since last 
June. The blackmailing case has become very weak through your evidence 
that you could not swear to my writing. 

The longer the authorities drag the matter shows they cannot get the 
evidence they want and require to convict. Be sure and send every pill- 
box and every bottle you have with the labels of Priests or the Harvey 
Drug Company to Mr. Waters at once. Do not degrade yourself by 
conversing with Ward or Tonbridge. We caught Haynes and Tonbridge 
swearing falsely last week. Love to you now, my dear little girl, from 

Yours affectely, 


London, 16th August, 1892. 


NEILL. 


The whole story is like the plot of an Elizabethan tragedy of 
horrors. As one walks through the drab streets of Lambeth to-day 
the shadow of this sinister man still haunts them. 


XIX. 


Cream was tried at the Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, on 
17th October, 1892, and succeeding days before Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
Read with what has gone before and with what follows in the Appen- 


* The above extracts are reprinted from The Daily Telegraph, 24th October, 
1892. 
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dices* it completes the material for painting a full-length portrait 
of Thomas Neill Cream. His demeanour in Court was as callous as 
has been that of the majority of murderers at their trial. 

From the legal point of view the trial presents only one point 
of considerable interest. Cream was indicted for four murders and 
other crimes, and the indictment charging him with the wilful murder 
of Matilda Clover was proceeded with. With the exception 
of the blackmailing letters written by Cream the evidence 
against him was by no means strong; nor indeed was it in 
the other cases of murder and the case of attempted murder. 
The prosecution—as also the defence—realised that the strength of 
the case against Cream lay in the cumulative power of the evidence 
against him which could be produced only if the evidence in the 
other cases was held to be admissible when the case of Clover was 
being tried. There can scarcely be a doubt but that the admission 
by the Court of this evidence hanged Cream. The Attorney-General 
argued that the evidence he desired to call was admissible on the 
grounds that he could thus prove that the accused was in possession 
of strychnine, that the death of Clover was a death due to the 
administration of strychnine, that it would show that in the other 
cases the accused had pursued the same course as it was alleged he 
had done in the case of Clover, and that it was a systematic course 
of action; and, also, on the ground that the accused himself had 
grouped all these cases together and attributed the murders to one 
hand in his letter to Dr. Harper. The defence met these arguments 
with the usual contentions. Mr. Justice Hawkins gave his decision 
promptly in favour of admitting the evidence and refused to reserve 
& case. 

The admission or rejection of such evidence is dealt with fully 
in the introduction to the volume in this series devoted to the ‘‘ Trial 
of George Joseph Smith,’’ edited by Mr. Eric R. Watson. There is 
quoted this interesting passage from a letter written by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins to Mr. Justice Windeyer—“‘ I dissent from the suggestion 
that such evidence . . . can only be admitted in corroboration 
of a prima facre case which a judge would be justified in leaving to 
@ jury if it stood alone.’’ The ‘‘ Laws of England ’’ says that such 
evidence when admitted is so admitted in order to show ‘“‘ not that 


* See Appendices II. and III. 
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the defendant did the acts which form the basis of the charge, but 
that, if he did such acts, he did them intentionally and not acciden- 
tally, or inadvertently, or innocently.’’ When lawyers fall out it 
sometimes happens that a criminal comes to the halter. Those who 
wish to follow the matter further are referred to the volume in this 
series named above. 

A minor point arose as to the admissibility of dying statements, 
which came up in the evidence of Lucy Rose, who was with Clover 
at her death. (See page 71.) 

The scientific evidence as to the finding of strychnine in the 
bodies of the deceased girls was clear and raised no new points. 

It took the jury but a few minutes to decide upon their verdict 
of ‘‘ Guilty.’’ If there had been any doubt in their minds as to 
what decision they should come it must have ceased to exist after 
the judge’s summing up. 


XX. 


According to the late Mr. George R. Sims, Cream on his return 
to Holloway after his counsel’s speech on his behalf sang and danced 
in his cell, confident that he would be acquitted. The judge’s sum- 
ming up must have staggered that confidence; the jury’s verdict 
shattered it. He did not dance and sing in the condemned cell at 
Newgate. 

On the application of his solicitor a respite of seven days was 
granted, in order to allow time for the arrival from America of 
evidence which it was asserted would prove that Cream was insane. 
But on the night of 12th November the following letter was received 
by Messrs. Waters & Bryan :— 


Whitehall, 11th November. 
Gentlemen, 


With reference to your further letters of 9th and 10th inst., I 
am directed by the Secretary of State to inform you that, after 
the most careful consideration of the affidavits submitted by you in behalf 
of Thomas Neill, now lying under sentence of death in Newgate Prison, 
and of all the circumstances of the case, he has been unable to discover 
any sufficient grounds to justify him, consistently with his public duty, 
in advising Her Majesty to interfere with the due course of the law. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


GODFREY LUSHINGTON. 
Messrs. Waters & Bryan, Solicitors, 


13 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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An extraordinary story was put about—and promptly and 
authoritatively contradicted—that Cream had made confession of 
his crimes to Mr. Waters. Cream was not the type of man that 
confesses. 

Night and day he was kept under careful observation, there being 
an additional reason for this customary precaution in the fear that 
he might attempt suicide. This possibility, said the Datly Telegraph 
of 24th October, 1892, ‘‘ is based upon a remark which he is said 
to have uttered on Friday after leaving the dock without saying a 
word to Mr. Justice Hawkins, who had passed sentence of death upon 
him. As he was being removed Neill’s exclamation was overheard, 
© They shall never hang me.’ His impending fate appeared to occasion 
him no distress of mind. He had his dinner and tea as usual, and 
conversed with the warders in his usual free style, without making 
reference to the murders laid to his charge. Retiring at ten o’clock, 
he is said to have slept well, and was on Saturday quite composed 
and quiet. His demeanour is that of a man who does not realise his 
awful position, but he was expected to have shown his true feelings 
when the verdict was given. In fact, he had declared that he 
intended ‘ to give it to Hawkins,’ and his silence in the dock surprised 
people who have been closely in contact with him. Neill’s behaviour 
whilst at Holloway has indicated his reckless indifference; but he 
seems to have indulged confident hopes that Mr. Geoghegan’s eloquent 
advocacy and the strenuous efforts of Mr. Waters, his painstaking 
solicitor, would have caused the jury to disagree. It is, indeed, no 
secret that the verdict came as a relief to the prosecution, for from 
the first the strength of the case was regarded as lying very largely 
in the completion in the chain of testimony, which would have been 
insufficient if the evidence had been strictly limited to the Clover 
murder. So long as doubt remained as to the legal admissibility of 
the evidence bearing alike on the deaths of Marsh and Shrivell and 
other crimes, Neill, it was clearly perceived by the authorities, had 
more than a chance of escaping capital punishment. The accused 
himself appears to have nourished this expectation, and before his 
removal from Holloway his anticipations of release were so strong 
that he treated the Governor to a violent outburst of foul language 
because that official gave orders that he should be taken to the Old 
Bailey in the clothes which he wore when arrested. Neill then 
threatened what he would do when set at liberty once more. Through- 
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out his detention he had suffered from anxiety and sleeplessness. 
When Mr. Geoghegan had delivered his fine speech for the defence— 
upon which the Attorney-General and Mr. Justice Hawkins have 
privately congratulated him—the accused’s hopes of acquittal ran 
high, and that night, in his cell, he sang and danced wildly. This 
was on Thursday. On Friday afternoon he knew that his doom was 
sealed, and then it was that he declared he would never go to the 
gallows, which if he could only reach the high windows in the con- 
demned cell he would himself see, in the permanent shed, a few feet 
distant, on the other side of the prison yard in Newgate. 

***Do you think that Neill will commit suicide?’ was the question 
put to one of the leading officers who have been engaged in bringing 
the murders home to the wretched man. 

‘* “ No,’ was his answer, ‘ he is utterly reckless of other people’s 
lives, but he is particularly careful of his own neck. He does not 
mind how many he kills, but he won’t kill himself ’—and this 
opinion was given as the result of some months of the closest study 
and personal observation.’’ 

On the Monday night, his last night, he was very restless, 
uneasy, silent; pacing up and down the cell for nearly an hour, as 
though endeavouring to tire himself out. When at last he lay down 
he was unable to sleep, tossing restlessly from side to side; occasionally 
falling into a doze broken by moanings. He rose soon after six 
o’clock, haggard and worn; his cheeks bloodless, his eyes incessantly 
moving, his face and hands twitching nervously. He ate no breakfast. 
He wore the clothes in which he had appeared at the trial, black 
coat and dark trousers. He neither confessed his crime nor admitted 
the justice of his sentence.* 7 

It was stated that he acknowledged to his gaolerg the justice 
of his sentence and admitted that he had murdered many other 
women. 

There were present at the execution Mr. F. K. Metcalfe, 
Deputy Under-Sheriff of the county of London ; Lieut.-Colonel Milman, 
Governor of Newgate and Holloway ; Colonel Smith, Commissioner of 
the City Police; Mr. Gilbert, Medical Officer of Newgate and Hollo- 
way; the Rev. Mr. Merrick, the Chaplain, and other officials. Bil- 
lington was the executioner. The culprit’s demeanour was calm and 
composed, and it is understood that he made a short statement 


* See The Morning Advertiser, 16th November, 1892. 
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thanking the officials for their kindness to him gince he had been 
under their charge. The length of the drop was 5 feet. A crowd 
assembled outside the prison to witness the hoisting of the black flag, 
the appearance of which was greeted with cheering. An inquest 
was afterwards held in one of the Courts in the Sessions House in 
the Old Bailey before Mr. Langham, the coroner for the City of 
London. _Lieut.-Colonel Milman and Mr. Gilbert gave evidence 
stating that the execution was satisfactorily carried out, and the jury 
returned a verdict accordingly.* 


XXI. 


That Cream was legally guilty of murder there is no question. 
He knew what he was doing, he utilised his medical knowledge to 
attain his ends, and he understood clearly that his acts were illegal. 
It was hopeless to prove insanity in the legal sense of the term. But 
was Cream sane from the point of view of the alienist and psycho- 
logist? Unfortunately, the materials for studying the mentality 
of this highly abnormal man are scanty and inadequate, and do not 
provide a sufficient basis for fully diagnosing his case. Nor 
does it serve any good purpose to write him down as a ‘‘ moral 
monster,’’ which is a slipshod phrase used usually to cover ignorance. 
What it would be really interesting and helpful to know is how 
he became what he was. Some maintain that a man is insane who 
deliberately acts contrary to the regulations imposed upon him by 
the society in which he lives, refusing stubbornly to earn a living 
by reputable means. But that does not carry us very far, even if 
true. What we need to know is how the criminal becomes a 
criminal, and in Cream’s case, as in most others, the evidence is 
insufficient to justify a definite conclusion. Though there is no 
justification for entering here upon a discussion of controversial 
points of psychology, it will be interesting to review some of the 
incidents and factors of Cream’s career, or rather to give a sketch 
of his mentality, a full portrait being impossible; rather to state 
the problem than to attempt any solution of it. Cream must be 
classed among the habitual murderers. He began his criminal 
career as quite a young man in Canada, and practised it continuously 


“See The Times, 16th November, 1892. 
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until the hangman put an end to his activities, with the exception 
of the years when he was incarcerated in Joliet prison. 

In the child is to be found the key to the psychology of the 
man, and of Cream’s childhood and ancestry we know nothing. The 
criminal grows from the soil and the physical and mental nutriment 
with which he is nourished, and also inherits something from his 
ancestors, how much and exactly what we do not know. But it is 
not till he is a young man entering college that we have any side- 
lights upon the character of Cream. There, on the one hand, he 
was a successful student in the medical school, and must have 
possessed at least average mental capacity; on the other hand, he 
was extravagant in his habits and somewhat of a fop. So are many 
young fellows who after college settle down into decent citizens. 
But even during his undergraduate days Cream entered on his career 
of crime, commencing with arson, presumably requiring money to 
pay for his extravagances. As soon as he was qualified to practise 
as a medical man he became a professional abortionist. Why did he 
avoid the obvious, normal career before him? Later in his life his 
relations deemed him to be mad, using a loose term as a convenient 
explanation of conduct that was otherwise inexplicable. 

It must not be forgotten that Cream was more than a murderer, 
far more than that. As we know, he commenced his career with 
arson, going on to the practice of abortion, to the filthy trade of 
blackmailer, and then to murder on an almost wholesale scale. 
Lacking the materials for making a study of the genesis and develop- 
ment of his criminal genius, we must be content with a brief survey 
of his adult conduct, his physique, and his mentality. 

There is no reason to doubt that he was on the whole bodily 
sound enough; we have no specific complaint from him, but only 
vague complainings of ill-health and that he suffered from sleepless- 
ness due to headaches. Mr. Aitchison, the optician, in an affidavit 
stated that he found Cream to be suffering from hypermyopia, or 
extreme short-sightedness, of lifelong duration; that this tended to 
bring about a nervous breakdown and to induce an almost insatiable 
craving for opiates. He added that the frequency with which he 
appears to have taken these opiates, coupled with the size of the 
doses, accentuated the defect itself and produced changes in his 
moral nature both startling and repulsive. The phrase “ of lifelong 
duration ’’ is highly significant. Any defect of eyesight that is not 
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properly corrected by glasses almost always results in uncertainty 
of temper, sleeplessness, nervous headaches, and other troubles. 
These in turn are more than apt to produce an unstable condition 
of mind, especially in the young. The mental effect of any defect 
of the senses is bad. Toa boy at school defective eyesight or hearing 
is @ handicap; it sets him apart, and makes him seem unusual and 
apparently stupid to the unobservant and inconsiderate. Thus a 
mental conflict is set up, too often with disastrous results. The 
spirit of Ishmael enters into the boy. 

To assuage the pain of the headaches and to alleviate the 
insomnia resulting therefrom Cream resorted to drugs, chiefly 
morphia, with the invariable disastrous results. He became a drug 
fiend. The witness M‘Culloch stated that he saw Cream taking 
morphia, and that on occasion he seemed to be stupified with drugs. 
Other witnesses testified to this habit. The morphia habit produces 
a morbid condition of mind and a debasement of the moral fibre, 
memory becomes weakened, and in many cases there are delusions 
and hallucinations. In Cream there were the unrestrained and 
super-normal lustful desires as a bad soil. According to another 
statement he was in the habit of taking pills ‘‘ compounded of 
strychnine, morphia, and cocaine,’’ declaring that they possessed 
aphrodisiac properties. The evil effects of cocaine are notorious, 
among them being mental apathy and moral degeneration. 

Apparently strychnine fascinated Cream; not only did he use 
it medicinally himself, but most probably also to procure abortion, 
for which purpose, like all other drugs, it is valueless, as it has no 
specific action upon the uterus. It was probably sheer love of 
inflicting pain that led Cream to select this drug for despatching 
his victims. His medical knowledge must have made him acquainted 
with other poisons equally noxious and much more difficult to trace. 

Cream was devoid of all sense of social obligation and without 
sympathy with or understanding of the suffering of others. It 
would be helpful to have known if as a child he displayed this 
insensibility, if he was abnormally cruel, or addicted to obscenity, 
lying, and boastfulness. He possessed the traits and characteristics 
common to habitual murderers: boastfulness, lying, cunning, 
hypocrisy, remorselessness. He was talkative to a degree fatal to 
his safety. As for example, he was reckless in his confidences to 
casual acquaintances on board the “‘ Sarnia,’’ when on his way from 
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Liverpool to Halifax in 1892, giving it out as his opinion that 
London was the best place to live in and constantly talking about 
the women of the street in that city. He said that he had made a 
special study of poisons and boasted that he habitually took 
morphia. He admitted that he had practised abortion on many 
women. It is said that he drank to excess during the voyage. 
Similar testimony was given at the trial by M‘Culloch, Haynes, and 
others. He was described as a degenerate of ‘‘ filthy desires and 
practices.’’ 

It need scarcely be said that there is no adequate motive for 
murder, nor for legal purposes need any motive be found. The 
motive sometimes attributed to Cream was his desire to procure 
money by blackmail. But in England in no case did he follow up 
his blackmailing letters by any attempt to extort money, and the 
murder of the women was not necessary to provide material for 
threatening letters. In only one of his murders was it clearly proved 
that his motive was the gaining of money, namely, the murder of 
Stott in America. These letters, as also many of his conversations, 
seem to have been sheer bravado. 

His actions were probably governed by a mixture of sexual 
mania and Sadism. He may have had a half-crazy delight in feeling 
that the lives of the wretched women whom he slew lay in his power, 
that he was the arbiter of their fates. It is, of course, possible, 
but I think not probable, that he wreaked vengeance on these 
** unfortunate ’’ women because he had acquired in early life disease 
from contact with a prostitute. Sensuality, cruelty, and lust of 
power urged him on. We may picture him walking at night the 
dreary, mean streets and byways of Lambeth, seeking for prey, on 
some of whom to satisfy his lust, on others to exercise his passion 
for cruelty; his drug-sodden, remorseless mind exalted in a frenzy 
of horrible joy. 

Whatever exactly he was, the halter was his just award. 
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Leading Dates in the Cream Case. 


1850. 27 May—Thomas Neill Cream born at Glasgow. 
1854-5, Family emigrates to Canada. 
1872. 1 October—Enters M‘Gill College, Montreal. 
1876. 31 March—Graduates. | 
Marries Flora Eliza Brooks. 
October—Pays first visit to London. 
1878. March—Returns to Canada. 
1880. 23 August—Accused of Murder of Julia Faulkner at Chicago. 
1881. 1 November—Imprisoned with life sentence for murder of 
Daniel Stott, at Chicago. 
1891. 31 July—Released and returns to Canada. 
1 October—Lands at Liverpool. 
5 ,,  —Reaches London. 
6  ,,  —Meets Masters and May. 
9 ,, —Meets Matilda Clover. 
13. —,,. +=-—Murder of Ellen Donworth. 
20 4, 1 —Murder of Clover. 
1892. 7 January—Sails for Canada. 
23 March—Sails from New York for Liverpool. 
24 ,, —Reaches London. 
11-12 April—Murder of Marsh and Shrivell. 
3 June—Arrested on charge of blackmailing. 
21 July—Charged with murder, &c., at Bow Street. 
17 October—tTrial at Central Criminal Court commences. 
21 4, 1 —Found guilty and sentenced to death. 
15 November—Execution at Newgate. 
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THE TRIAL 


WITHIN THE 
CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, 
OLD BaILEy, LONDON, 


MONDAY, 17TH OCTOBER, 1892. 


Judge— 
Mr. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 


Counsel for the Crown— 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P.). 
The Hon. BERNARD COLERIDGE, Q.C., M.P. 
Mr. Henry SUTTON. 
Mr. CHARLES FREDERICK GILL. 


(Instructed by the Director of Public Prosecutions.) 


Counsel for the Prisoner— 
Mr, GEOGHEGAN. 
Mr. H. WARBURTON. 
Mr. CLIFFORD LuxmoorE DReEw. 
Mr. W. Howe. ScrAtTron. 


(Instructed by Messrs. Waters & Bryan.) 
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First Day—Monday, 17th October, 1892. 


Thomas Neill, thirty-eight,* was indicted for the wilful murder 
of Alice Marsh, Ellen Donworth, Emma Shrivell, and Matilda Clover ; 
also for sending to Joseph Harper a letter demanding money with 
menaces, without any reasonable or probable cause; for sending a 
similar letter to William Henry Broadbent; and for attempting to 
administer to Louisa Harris a large quantity of strychnine with intent 
to murder her. 

The prisoner pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty.’’ 

The indictment charging the prisoner with the wilful murder of 
Matilda Clover was proceeded with. 


Opening Speech for the Crown. 


The Arrorney-GENERALTt said that the prisoner, whose name was 
Thomas Neill Cream, stood indicted under the name by which he 
was better known in this country, namely, of Thomas Neill, with the 
murder of a young woman named Matilda Clover on 20th October, 
1891, the means employed being the administration of strychnine. 
Matilda Clover lived at 27 Lambeth Road, and belonged to the class 
of persons known as ‘‘ unfortunates ’’; she had one child. The 
prisoner would appear from a baptismal certificate found amongst 
his effects to have been born about 19th May, 1850,+ and he would 
therefore now be about forty-two years of age. His father seems to 
have been a native of Scotland, living in Glasgow; but he emigrated 
when the prisoner was a child to the Continent of America, and lived 
for a considerable time in Quebec, Canada. The prisoner appeared to 
have received a medical education in America, and styled himself, 
probably having received some American degree, a Doctor of Medicine.g 


* Actually aged forty-two. 

+ At first Cream sat composedly on a chair in the corner of the dock, but 
during the Attorney-General’s opening speech his attitude became one of keen 
and close attention, his mouth twitched and his hands shifted uneasily. At the 
time of the trial he wore a full moustache and beard of reddish-brown; his face 
was pale.—The Daily Telegraph, 18th October, 1892. 

+ Actually 27th May, 1850. 

§ See page 2 of Introduction. 
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He arrived in this country from America on Ist October, 1891, at 
Liverpool, and a few days later came on to London, putting up at 
Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet Street. While living at Anderton’s Hotel 
he met in the streets a young woman named Eliza Masters. He 
accompanied her to her place of abode, Orient Buildings, which front 
upon Hercules Road, and later, in her company, he went to Gatti’s 
Music Hall. At the music hall Eliza Masters met a friend named 
Elizabeth May. Both these persons belonged to the class already 
referred to. After leaving Gatti’s Music Hall they went in the 
direction of Ludgate Hill. Prisoner left them, saying that he was 
going up Fleet Street to his hotel, and told Eliza Masters that he 
would write to her in a few days appointing to pay her a further 
visit. He appeared to have been looking out for lodgings, and on 
7th October he went to lodge at the house of Mrs. Sleaper, 103 
Lambeth Palace Road. On 9th October Eliza Masters received a 
letter, since destroyed, stating that the writer would come to see her 
between three and five o’clock that afternoon. The writer identified 
himself by referring to their companionship at Gatti’s Music Hall, 
and he added in the letter something that would prove to be signifi- 
cant, namely, that the letter was not to be destroyed, as he wanted 
to get it when he came to see her. 

Having received this letter and expecting this visitor, Eliza 
Masters and her friend, Elizabeth May, to whom she mentioned the 
expected visit, were on the lookout before the coming of the visitor, 
and as they watched from their window they saw on the opposite 
side of the street a young woman, the murdered woman, known as 
Matilda Clover, walking along in the direction of Lambeth Road. 
She was carrying a basket, and wore an apron with strings over her 
shoulders. She was known to Eliza Masters and Elizabeth May by 
appearance, but not by name. Following Matilda Clover was the 
visitor whom Eliza Masters and Elizabeth May were expecting, the 
prisoner at the bar. There was no doubt of his identification. He 
was following the girl, and she was seen to turn round as if recog- 
nising the fact that she was being followed. When he had passed the 
house the two young women, their curiosity being excited, came 
down into the street and followed Matilda Clover and the prisoner. 
They saw the girl go to the door of No. 27 Lambeth Road, saw the 
prisoner follow her to that door, saw the girl stop upon the threshold 
of that door until he came up, and saw both go into that house. 
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The two young women, Masters and May, waited in the street to see 
whether the prisoner would come out, and as he did not they went 
back, after waiting about half an hour, to their residence in Orient 
Buildings. It did not appear that either of the young women met 
the prisoner again except on one occasion a few days later, when 
May saw him going past Orient Buildings in the direction of Lambeth 
Road 


They had no evidence of what transpired between 9th October 
and 20th October; but on 20th October, the day on which it was 
alleged Matilda Clover was murdered, a circumstance of grave im- 
portance came to the knowledge of the servant at No. 27 Lambeth 
Road, where Matilda Clover lived with her child. That house was 
tenanted by a Mrs. Vowles, or Phillips; and the rooms which Matilda 
Clover occupied were two rooms on the second floor. The servant of 
the house was named Lucy Rose. On the morning of 20th October 
Lucy Rose, the servant, found in Matilda Clover’s room an open 
letter, addressed to Matilda Clover, which she read. Its purport was 
to invite Matilda Clover to meet the writer of the letter outside the 
Canterbury Music Hall at 7.30 that evening, 20th October. In that 
letter, as there had been in the letter addressed to Masters, was also 
an injunction that Matilda Clover should not destroy the letter, but 
should bring it with her when she was keeping the asked-for appoint- 
ment, together with the envelope in which it was enclosed. Clover 
asked Rose to help her to put her child to bed, and appeared to have 
left the house in time to keep the appointment at 7.30. Later, the 
exact hour not being fixed, but probably between eight and nine 
o’clock, Clover returned to 27 Lambeth Road, accompanied by a 
man. She and her companion were let in by Lucy Rose, who would 
give a description of him. She described him as a tall, broad man, 
of some forty years of age, with a heavy moustache and no whiskers. 
The jury would see photographs of the prisoner at that time, at 
which time he did in fact wear a heavy moustache, and no whiskers 
or other hair on his face. It would appear that after Lucy Rose had 
let in these two persons Clover went out, returning and bringing, 
it was supposed, some bottled beer. A little later Lucy Rose heard 
the door open and Clover apparently letting the man out of the 
house, who had been her companion; she also heard some words of 
good-night spoken between them. There was no direct evidence that 
the prisoner—supposing him to be as the prosecution said he was, the 
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man who was let into the house—met Clover again that evening. 
But she undoubtedly went out later. Lucy Rose went to bed at ten 
o’clock that night, and, according to the evidence of Mrs. Vowles, or 
Phillips, she saw Matilda Clover come in at a later period in the night, 
Mrs. Vowles retired to bed, but there was no accurate means of fixing 
when Clover did so. It was probable that she did not go to bed 
immediately on returning to the house. 

At three o’clock in the morning the house was aroused by the 
shrieks of one in agony. Mrs. Vowles and Lucy Rose went to the 
room in which Clover lived and found her in great pain, lying across 
the bed, her head wedged in between the mattress and the wall, and 
obviously suffering the greatest agony. There was no doubt that 
Clover was given to excess of drinking, like so many of her class, 
and there was equally no doubt that Mrs. Vowles and Lucy Rose 
thought that drink was the cause of her illness. Matilda Clover made 
at that moment certain statements which he would not refer to further 
just then. A doctor was sent for, and the assistant of a doctor, a 
gentleman of the name of Coppin, arrived. He did something to give 
her relief, and he also appeared to be under the impression that the 
girl was under the influence of drink. His treatment did not produce 
the hoped-for effect, and after intermittent agony in convulsions, 
which there was no doubt were tetanic in their character and such as 
would have been caused by a fatal dose of strychnine, Matilda Clover 
expired—after suffering for over four hours—at 8.45 a.m. on 21st 
October. 

On 22nd October, the next day, Dr. Graham gave a certificate 
under circumstances of the grossest culpability. He certified that 
he had attended Matilda Clover during her last illness, but he really 
had not attended her at all on that occasion. This illness began in 
the early morning of 21st October and ended at 8.45 a.m. on that 
day. He had not attended her or seen her. He certified that her age 
was stated to be twenty-seven years, that she died on 21st October 
at Lambeth Road, and that to the best of his knowledge and belief the 
primary cause of her death was delirium tremens, and the secondary 
cause syncope. On 22nd October Matilda Clover was buried at Tooting 
by the parish authorities. They had reached this stage. Matilda 
Clover’s wretched and obscure life was closed. She was lying in a 
pauper’s grave, thought of and remembered by few. Only one person 
living could know that a fearful tragedy had been enacted in her case, 
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and that person was the one who had administered to her the fatal 
dose of strychnine which resulted in her death. 

In this same month of October a startling event, indeed, took 
place. The exact day-in October the witness who spoke to it, Miss 
Sleaper, the daughter of the prisoner’s landlady, could not tell. 
But the fact itself fixed the date as closely following upon the event 
of 21st October, for the prisoner told Miss Sleaper there was a young 
girl in Lambeth Road, a young girl with a child, who, he suspected, 
had been poisoned; and he wanted Miss Sleaper to go to Lambeth 
Road to inquire whether, in fact, she was dead. Miss Sleaper was at 
first disposed to yield to this request. But later on it seemed to her 
to be altogether so strange that she declined. At a later period the 
prisoner referred to the fact of her having so declined. 

Another extraordinary thing occurred a little later. There had 
been no suggestion by any one of foul play in the case of Matilda 
Clover ; still less any suggestion of strychnine as being the cause of 
her death. Yet, on 28th November, 1891, the prisoner wrote this 
letter in the assumed name of M. Malone— 


London, 28th November, 1891. 
Dr. W. H. Broadbent. 

Sir, 
Miss Clover, who, until a short time ago, lived at 27 Lambeth 
Road, 8.E., died at the above address on 20th October (last month) through 
being poisoned with strychnine. After her death a search of her effects 
was made, and evidence was found which showed that you not only gave 
her the medicine which caused her death, but that you had been hired 
for the purpose of poisoning her. This evidence is in the hands of one 
of our detectives, who will give the evidence either to you or to the police 
authorities for the sum of 2500/7 (two thousand five hundred pounds ster- 
ling). You can have the evidence for 2500/7, and in that way save yourself 
from ruin. If the matter is disposed of to the police it will, of course, 
be made public by being placed in the papers, and ruin you for ever. You 
know well enough that an accusation of that sort will ruin you for ever. 
Now, sir, if you want the evidence for 25007, just put a personal in 
the Daily Chronicle, saying that you will pay Malone 25007 for his services, 
and I will send a party to settle this matter. If you do not want the 
evidence, of course, it will be turned over to the police at once and pub- 
lished, and your ruin will surely follow. Think well before you decide 
on this matter. It is just this—2500/ sterling on the one hand, and ruin, 
shame, and disgrace on the other. Answer by personal on the first page 
of the Daily Chronicle any time next week. I am not humbugging you. I 


have evidence strong enough to ruin you for ever. 
M. MALone. 
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Dr. Broadbent is, as the jury knew, a man of very high emi- 
nence in his profession; a man upon whom a threat of that kind 
would have no effect; would probably have no other but the opposite 
to the desired result. But the prisoner had only recently arrived 
from America, and might not have known what the position and 
standing, and still less have known the character, of Dr. Broad- 
bent were. It might be that he thought that what he said in the 
letter would be sufficient to insure his being bought off from making 
the accusation. The importance, however, of the letter was this— 
that they had there in the handwriting of the prisoner the state- 
ment of death by strychnine poisoning, and that at a time when no 
one else living but the person who administered the strychnine could 
have known that it had been the means of causing Clover’s death. 

It would appear that in November, 1891, the prisoner had made 
the acquaintance of a young lady of respectable position, the daughter 
of a lady living at Berkhamstead. In the month of December he 
proposed marriage to that young lady and was accepted by her. 
On 6th January, 1892, he made a will in her favour, which, he told 
her, was irrevocable. It was not so in fact. On 7th January, 
1892, he sailed from Liverpool for America and Canada. In the 
latter country he made the acquaintance of a gentleman of the name 
of M‘Culloch, who would be called. Both had been staying for 
some time at Blanchard’s Hotel, in Quebec. They became, 
apparently, intimate, the prisoner being almost confidential in his 
statements to Mr. M‘Culloch. He showed him a case of medicines 
and bottles of pills, together with certain capsules, to which further 
reference would be made, and also a bottle which, apparently, con- 
tained a very large quantity of strychnine. In reference to the 
use to which the pills were put, they would find from the evidence 
of Mr. M‘Culloch that the prisoner said he used them for the purpose 
of preventing childbirth. He described the life he had been leading 
in London in connection with women, women of the class already 
referred to, and mentioned also that he had been in the habit of 
using disguises, false whiskers, or things of that kind. While in 
America he had been in communication with a drug company called 
the Harvey Drug Company, for the purpose of becoming their agent 
for the sale of their medicines in this country. He appeared to 
have purchased from that company a considerable quantity of their 
medicines, principally pills. On 2nd April, 1892, he again re- 
turned to London. After some days spent chiefly in the country 
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he returned on 9th April to reside as he had done before at 103 
Lambeth Palace Road, and there he continued to reside until the 
time of his arrest. 

Certain appalling events took place before the end of April, 
1892. The death of a woman called Donworth, or Linnell, had 
occurred in October of the previous year, that death being caused 
by poison, that poison being strychnine. Then on 11th April, 
1892, occurred two other appalling deaths—those of Emma Shrivell 
and Alice Marsh. ll those three persons—Donworth, Marsh, and 
Shrivell—were members of the ‘‘ unfortunate’’ class, and all had 
lived on the south side of the river, not far from the neighbour- 
hood of Lambeth Road, Orient Buildings, and Lambeth Palace Road. 
These matters had naturally been the subject of conversation, and 
towards the end of April it came to the knowledge of the police that 
another woman of the same class, about whose death there had been 
no previous suspicion entertained—namely, Matilda Clover—had met 
with her death under remarkable circumstances. Matilda Clover’s 
death having come to the knowledge of Inspector Harvey, he imme- 
diately applied for and obtained an order from the Home Office 
on 30th April, 1892, authorising the exhumation of the body of 
Matilda Clover, for the purposes of medical, scientific examination. 
Just about this time the prisoner said to Miss Sleaper, referring to 
his former request, that it was perhaps just as well that she had not 
gone round to inquire about the girl’s death, because there was 
going to be an investigation into that case. 

About this time the prisoner made the acquaintance of a man 
named Haynes, who lived at the house of a Mr. and Mrs. Armstead, 
129 Westminster Bridge Road. The prisoner had been there on 
more than one occasion for the purpose of being photographed. In 
this way he came to know Mr. and Mrs. Armstead, and through them 
their friend, Mr. Haynes. Mr. Haynes would tell them that on 
4th May, 1892, the prisoner told him that a young Dr. Harper had 
poisoned Matilda Clover, Alice Marsh, and Emma Shrivell; that 
he had also poisoned Lou Harvey; that he (the prisoner) knew 
Marsh and Shrivell well, and had often warned them against Harper, 
and cautioned them against taking anything that Harper should 
give them to take. Up to that moment in the stages of the story 
the name of Lou Harvey had not occurred. But Lou Harvey was 
alive and well, and would appear as a witness. Later on he stated 
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systematically his reasons for suspecting Harper in relation to Lou 
Harvey. Haynes’s curiosity was excited. He asked where Lou 
Harvey had lived, and he was shown by the prisoner No. 55 Townshend 
Street, St. John’s Wood, as the house in which the murdered Lou 
Harvey had lived. 

On 3rd June, 1892, the prisoner was arrested on the charge of 
sending a threatening letter to Dr. Harper,* to which charge his 
answer was, ‘‘ You have got the wrong man. Fire away.’’ He 
was at Bow Street on that charge off and on from the 4th to the 
28th of June. Meanwhile, following on the exhumation of the 
body of Matilda Clover, Dr. Stevenson, having had portions of the 
viscera, stomach, liver, and so forth submitted to him, had made 
an analysis, with the result that he discovered the presence of 
strychnine, and came to the conclusion that a fatal dose had been 
administered, and that it was the cause of her death. On various 
days between 2nd June and 13th July an inquest was held on the 
body of Clover at Tooting, and Neill was present during the pro- 
ceedings. He (the Attorney-General) made no comment, but 
merely stated the fact that it was conveyed to Neill that he had an 
opportunity, if he desired to take it, of giving evidence at that 
inquiry. Indeed, the coroner went the length of asking him ques- 
tions, which Neill declined to answer. The verdict of the coroner’s 
jury, on the inquisition upon which the prisoner 1s arraigned here as 
well as upon the direct indictment, was ‘‘ wilful murder.’’ The 
prisoner was then brought before the magistrate at Bow Street, and, 
after a protracted inquiry, he was committed for trial for the various 
offences with which he was now charged. 

The jury would observe that the prisoner in certain letters had 
referred to the cases of Donworth, Marsh, Shrivell, and Harvey as 
murder by poisoning. He must make some statement with reference 
to the facts which it was proposed to prove in relation to those 
cases. It would be convenient if he now stated broadly the grounds 
on which, after anxious care, his friends and himself had thought 
that those facts ought to be laid before the jury. They did not 
know, they could not anticipate, what might be the special points 
upon which his friend, whose valuable assistance the prisoner pos- 
sessed, might seek to rely. They submitted—and if objection was 


* Father of the above-named ‘‘ young” Mr. Harper. 
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taken at a later stage by his friend it would be discussed—they 
contended that evidence of those facts was admissible in order to 
prove that Neill was in possession of and was dealing with strych- 
nine; that strychnine was really the cause of the death into which 
they were inquiring so as to negative any suggestion of accident; 
that Neill was brought into similar relations with Marsh and Shrivell 
so as to support the identity of the prisoner; that the motive was 
to create an opportunity of making false charges against other 
persons. Lastly he would submit, if there should be any question, 
that the evidence proved from the systematic and deliberate mode 
of procedure of the prisoner that he understood in all its gravity 
the nature of the act he was committing, if he, in fact, did 
commit the act. The statements of the prisoner himself rendered 
it impossible to exclude this evidence. 

The first of these cases in the order of date was the case of 
Ellen Donworth. He wished at once to say that the prosecution 
admitted that the evidence, the direct evidence, was not sufficient 
to connect the prisoner with the murder of Ellen Donworth. He 
would have been quite content to have passed this case, but his 
learned friend had intimated that he desired all the circumstances to 
be submitted to the jury. 

These were the facts. Ellen Donworth lived at 8 Duke Street, 
Westminster Bridge Road. On 13th October, in consequence of a 
letter she had received, she had gone out between six and seven 
p.m. Later on the same night she fell down in the street, obviously 
in great agony. She was treated with care at her home, and then 
taken to St. Thomas’s Hospital in a cab, but died on the way. She 
made in her agony certain statements in which she referred to a 
man. He would not detail those statements, because a question 
might arise as to the proof of the necessary conditions which would 
make them admissible. But he was entitled to say that she did 
make a statement, and that she did in connection with that state- 
ment give a description of a man. On 15th October an inquest 
was held upon her. On 19th October the prisoner wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Wyatt, the deputy coroner :— 


London, 19th October, 1891. 
G. P. Wyatt, Esq., Deputy Coroner, 
East Surrey. 


I am writing to say that if you and your satellites fail to bring 
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the murderer of Ellen Donworth, alias Ellen Linnell, late of 8 Duke Street, 
Westminster Bridge Road, to justice, that I am willing to give you such 
assistance as will bring the murderer to justice, provided your Government 
is willing to pay me 300,000/ for my services. No pay if not successful. 


A. O’Brien, Detective. 


The inquest was held, and on 22nd October the jury found a 
verdict of death by poisoning with strychnine and morphia by some 
person unknown. 

On 5th November, 1891, the prisoner wrote a letter to Mr. 
Frederick W. D. Smith, M.P., son of Mr. W. H. Smith, 166 Strand, 
signed ‘‘ H. Bayne,’’ in these terms :— 


Sir, 

On Tuesday night, 135th October (last month), a girl named 
Ellen Donworth, but sometimes calling herself Ellen Linnell, who lived at 
8 Duke Street, Westminster Bridge Road, was poisoned with strychnine. 
After her death, among her effects were found two letters incriminating 
you, which, if ever they become public property, will surely convict you of 
the crime. I enclose you a copy of one of the letters, which the girl 
received on the morning of 13th October (the day on which she died). 
Just read it, and then judge for yourself what hope you have of escape 
if the law officers ever get hold of those letters. Think of the shame 
and disgrace it will bring on your family if you are arrested and put 
in prison for this crime. My object in writing you is to ask if you will 
retain me at once as your counsellor and legal adviser. If you employ me 
at once to act for you in this matter, I will save you from all exposure 
and shame in the matter; but if you will wait till arrested before retaining 
me, then I cannot act for you, as no lawyer can save you after the authori- 
ties get hold of those two letters. If you wish to retain me, just write a 
few lines on paper, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Fred Smith wishes to see Mr. Bayne, 
the barrister, at once.’’ Paste this on one of your shop windows at 186 
Strand next Tuesday morning, and when I see it I will drop in and have 
a@ private interview with you. I can save you if you retain me in time, 
but not otherwise. 

Yours truly, 


H. Bayne. 
Mr. Frederick Smith. 


In that letter was enclosed a document addressed to Miss Ellen 
Linnell and signed ‘‘ H. M. B.,’’ which stated that the writer had 
written to her and warned her that Frederick Smith, of W. H. Smith 
& Son, was going to poison her, and that the writer had seen 
Frederick Smith prepare s medicine, and saw him put enough 


strychnine in it to kill a horse; if she took any of it she would die. 
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On 16th November a letter enclosed in an envelope in the 
prisoner’s handwriting, was sent to Mr. Horace Smith, the magistrate 
at Clerkenwell, stating that he had enough evidence to hang Mr. 
Frederick Smith and that he would make it hot for the police if they 
did not take action in the matter. 

At the inquiry into the case of Ellen Donworth at Bow Street 
one of the witnesses who were called to speak to the identity of the 
prisoner, not only did not identify him, but came to the conclusion, 
which she expressed, that Neill was not the man she had seen in 
company with Donworth. 

The next case in order of time was that of Lou Harvey, alzas 
Harris, a very remarkable and important case. She resided at 44 
Townshend Street, St. John’s Wood, with a painter and glazier 
named Harvey, whose name she took, her real name being Louisa 
Harris. About 21st October, 1891, she saw the prisoner and entered 
into conversation with him at the Alhambra. Afterwards she met 
him outside St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, and went with him to a 
hotel in Soho, where she passed the night with him. Next morning 
the prisoner noticed, or affected to notice, certain spots on her fore- 
head, and he told her he would give her some pills which would 
have the effect of taking them away. He made an appointment for 
that purpose to meet her on the Embankment the following evening 
at 8 o’clock. She told Harvey, who thought it was a strange busi- 
ness. She went to keep the appointment, accompanied by Harvey. 
The prisoner was there. Harvey stood some little way off. The 
prisoner told her that he was a doctor at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and produced some pills, which she described as ‘‘ long pills,’’ and 
which he asked her to swallow. She took them in her hand and 
affected to swallow them, but really transferred them to her other 
hand. The prisoner asked her to show him her hands, that he 
might be convinced she had followed his instructions. She let the 
pills fall from her hand and showed him her hands. The prisoner 
then somewhat hastily bade her ‘‘ Good night,’’ and offered to call 
her a cab. She expressed a wish to go to a music hall as he had 
suggested, but the prisoner said he could not go with her, as he had 
an appointment at St. Thomas’s Hospital, but would join her at 11 
o’clock. She kept the appointment and was at the music hall, but 
the prisoner did not turn up. Some time later she again met the 
prisoner, but on that occasion he apparently did not recognise her. 
She told him who she was, and in view of what subsequently happened 
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it is pretty clear that he did not know her again, for they found 
him at a later date telling Haynes that Lou Harvey had been 
poisoned, and that she had dropped down dead outside a music hall. 
And he pointed out the house in Townshend Street, St. John’s Wood, 
as the place where Lou Harvey had lived. But an extraordinary 
thing in relation to this matter was that the woman, who lived at 
44 Townshend Street had given him 55 as her address, and it was 
No. 55 that was pointed out by the prisoner to Haynes. These 
facts were communicated to the police by Haynes. Inquiries made 
by the police resulted in finding a living Lou Harvey, not a dead one. 
It was not until the evidence of Haynes was given before the Coroner, 
in which the name of Lou Harvey came out, that this young woman 
most properly communicated with Sir John Bridge and told the story 
which he had narrated to them. 

He now came to the last of these tragical instances—the deaths 
of Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell. Marsh and Shrivell, who lived 
at 118 Stamford Street, occupying two rooms on the second floor. On 
9th April, 1892, as we know, the prisoner, as the jury would remem- 
ber, returned to take up his permanent abode in Lambeth Palace Road. 
As Miss Sleaper’s evidence would show two days later, contrary to 
his custom, he dined early, and said he had an engagement and 
would be late that night. Early next morning, 12th April, at 
1.45 a.m., a police constable named Cumley was on his beat in Stam- 
ford Street, within a few yards of No. 118; the door was opened and 
a man was let out by a young woman and came into the street. The 
constable would describe that man to the jury. The description of 
the man was fixed in his recollection by a circumstance of a fearful 
nature which occurred a short time later. That circumstance was 
this—Between 2 and 3 a.m. on the same morning Police-Constable 
Eversfield was called by the landlord of 118 Stamford Street to that 
house. When he arrived there he found the two women, Alice 
Marsh and Emma Shrivell, suffering intermittent agony, with tetanic 
convulsions which lasted for a minute or a minute and a half, then 
ceased, and then recurred, accompanied by rigidity of the muscles, 
the signs and symptoms of strychnine poisoning. A certain de- 
scription was given by one of the women and a certain statement 
made which he forebore to give to the jury at that moment for the 
reason he had already given. The women were put into a cab and 
taken to the hospital. Marsh died in the cab on the way. Shrivell 
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died in the hospital, after prolonged suffering, at about 8.45 that 
morning, 12th April, 1892. An inquest was held on 13th April, 
and the proceedings were fully reported in the press. 

On Easter Monday, 18th April, Neill proceeded to make a 
series of detailed inquiries from his landlady’s daughter, Miss Sleaper, 
as to the position of a young gentleman, Dr. Walter J. Harper, who 
was living as a lodger in the same house. That gentleman had just 
obtained his degree as a doctor of medicine. He was the son of 
Dr. Joseph Harper of Barnstaple. Apparently, although living in the 
same house, the prisoner and he had not become acquainted. On 
25th April the prisoner wrote and forwarded by post to Dr. 
Joseph Harper a letter bearing that date. It was signed, ‘‘ W. H. 
Murray,’’ and was as follows :— 


London, 25th April, 1892. 
Dr. Harper, Barnstaple. 
Dear Sir, 

I am writing to inform you that one of my operators has 
indisputable evidence that your son, W. J. Harper, a medical student 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, poisoned two girls named Alice Marsh and Emma 
Shrivell on the 12th inst., and that I am willing to give you the said 
evidence (so that you can suppress it) for the sum of 15002 sterling. The 
evidence in my hands is strong enough to convict and hang your son, but 
I shall give it to you for 15007 sterling, or sell it to the police for the 
same amount. The publication of the evidence will ruin you and your 
family for ever, and you know that as well as I do. To show you that 
what I am writing is true, I am willing to send you a copy of the evidence 
against your son, so that when you read it you will need no one to tell 
you that it will convict your son. Answer my letter at once through the 
columns of the London Daily Chronicle as follows :—‘‘ W. H. M.—Will pay 
you for your services.—Dr. H.’’ After I see this in paper I will com- 
municate with you again. As I said before, I am perfectly willing to 
satisfy you that I have strong evidence against your son by giving you a 
copy of it before you pay me a penny. If you do not answer it at once, I am 
going to give evidence to the Coroner at once. 


Yours respectfully, 
W. H. Murray. 


The constable who saw the man leave 118 Stamford Street at 
once gave a description of him, and on 12th May he saw Neill in 
the Lambeth Palace Road and formed the opinion that he was the 
same man he had seen on the early morning of 12th April leaving 
118 Stamford Street. Observation was kept on the movements of 


the prisoner, who appeared towards the latter part of May to have 
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complained to Sergeant M‘Intyre of being watched. Prisoner also 
told the sergeant that Shrivell had received two letters of warning 
against Harper. On one occasion, hearing the newsboys shouting 
out news of an arrest, the prisoner wished to stop the omnibus on 
which he was riding, and later, showing great anxiety and trepida- 
tion, purchased a paper, and appeared to be rejoiced that the news 
was in reference to another case and not to that of these murdered 
girls. 

At the prisoner’s lodgings, after his arrest, was found a curious 
bit of paper. The writing on it was in pencil and the full purport 
of what was written might not have been ascertained. Opposite the 
initials ‘‘ M. C.’’ were two dates, and then a third date, 20th October, 
the date of the death of the girl Clover. On the same paper, in 
connection with the initials ‘‘ E. S.,’’? was found writing in the 
prisoner’s hand, of two dates—one 11th April, which was the date 
of Shrivell’s death. There was also found in his possession a paper 
with the address of Marsh and Shrivell, and it would be proved that 
he had on more than one occasion said that he knew them well. 

Now, as regards the facts, there could be no doubt that Clover, 
Marsh and Shrivell died of strychnine poisoning. The question was, 
who administered it? That the prisoner had access to strychnine 
there was no doubt. From the evidence of Lou Harvey and from 
other circumstances, probably in each case strychnine was adminis- 
tered in gelatine capsules, in which the strychnine crystals, or pills, 
were placed. The prisoner had in his possession many minute pills 
containing from one-sixteenth to one-twenty-second part of a grain. 
Half a grain might be a fatal dose. The evidence would show that 
as many as 20 of these pills could be put into one of these capsules, 
and there would be no difficulty, therefore, in administering a fatal 
dose. How did the prisoner get the capsules and strychnine? Early 
in October he ordered from a chemist a considerable number of 
gelatine capsules, and those supplied in the first instance being too 
large, he required them to be changed. Some were then supplied 
a little more than half the size of the original capsules. That the 
prisoner had strychnine would be apparent from what was found in 
his possession, and, signing himself ‘‘M.D.’’ as he claimed he was 
entitled to do, there would have been no difficulty in his obtaining 
strychnine. Referring again to the case of Matilda Clover: it was 
clear that the prisoner knew and visited her ; that she died of poison ; 


that the person who administered that poison did so with murderous 
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intent; that the landlady, her servant, the medical assistant Coppin, 
Dr. Graham, all treated this as a case of death caused by drink; 
that there was no suggestion by any one of strychnine poisoning ; 
that no living person knew or could have known that she had been 
poisoned, and poisoned by strychnine, except the man who adminis- 
tered it; and, yet, within a short time of her death, they had the 
prisoner attempting, through Miss Sleaper, to make inquiry; they 
had his letter to Dr. Broadbent, in which, in his own hand, the 
statement was clearly made that the death was caused by strychnine. 
What explanation there could be of these facts he could not guess. 

_ The prisoner had the great advantage of the assistance of his 
learned friend and able colleague, Mr. Geoghegan. He would not 
attempt—he could not successfully attempt—to anticipate what the 
defence would be. But one thing, at least, he might say, that, 
remarkable—he might almost say unaccountable—as some circum- 
stances of this strange case might be, one thing at least stood out 
apparent and distinct. It was recorded under the hand of the 
prisoner himself, that, if he was the man who was guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge, he full well knew and understood the 
nature and quality of his act. 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 


Epwarpb Levy, examined—I am a licensed victualler, living at the 
Sir Walter Raleigh, New Street, Grand Lane, Houndsditch. In 1880 
and 1881 I was in Chicago, America, and I knew the prisoner very 
well; he was a practising physician there at the time; I knew him 
by the name of Thomas Neill Cream. 


Mary Burpren, examined—In October, 1891, I was book-keeper 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. This (produced) is the hotel 
register. I find that on 5th October a Dr. Neill came to the hotel, 
and he is marked off on the 7th as leaving. 


JAMES AITCHISON, examined by Mr. C. F. Grtt—lI am an optician 

at 47 Fleet Street. On 9th October, 1891, the prisoner came to me 

and I examined his eyes. He told me that he came from America. I 

found his left eye was very much more defective than his right. It 
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turned inwards towards the nose, giving him a decided squint. He 
ordered two pairs of spectacles, which were supplied to him on 17th 
October. I saw him again in April this year. 


EvizaBETH Masters, examined by the AtTrorney-GENERAL—lIn 
October, 1891, I was living at Orient Buildings, which face into the 
Hercules Road. Turning out of Orient Buildings and to the left you 
come to the Lambeth Road. I had three rooms on the second floor. 
In the next room to me lived Elizabeth May. Early in that month I 
met the prisoner at Ludgate Circus. I think it was on a Tuesday. 
He asked me to have a glass of wine; we went to the King Lud. 
From there he accompanied me to Orient Buildings. It was a very 
wet night. From Orient Buildings we went to Gatti’s Music Hall. 
I there met Elizabeth May. I had promised to meet her before I 
went. I introduced her to the prisoner. The prisoner was wearing 
a dark mackintosh and a square-topped felt hat. At the music hall 
he told me he had come from abroad to claim some property. I 
cannot recollect if he said what he was. He said that in his younger 
days he was a student at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He showed me a 
photograph of his mother, and one of himself. He said he was 
staying at a hotel in Fleet Street. While he showed me the photo- 
graphs he took off his hat. I think he had glasses on at the time. 
I noticed a peculiar look in his eyes, and that he had a squint. I 
think he put his glasses on in the music hall. He, May, and I went 
from the music hall together to Ludgate Circus. Before we left 
the music hall I gave him my address, and I expected to see him 
again, because he told me he would write to me when he got settled 
in his apartments. 

That was on a Tuesday, and on the following Friday, 9th October, 
I received a letter, which I destroyed after keeping it about three 
months. In the letter he told me that he was going to call that day 
between three and five o’clock, and that I was not to be so cross as 
I was on the Tuesday night. I knew it was from him, because I did 
not expect a letter from any one else, and because he told me it was 
from the gentleman I went to the music hall with. The letter said I 
was not to destroy it, but to keep it till he called, as he should 
expect to see it again that afternoon. I told May I expected him and 
showed her the letter. When the time came, between three and five 
o’clock, I and May were sitting at the window looking out into the 


street for this gentleman to come. On the same side of the street 
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as our house I saw Matilda Clover come, carrying a basket, and 
wearing a white apron with shoulder straps and a hat. She was going 
towards the Lambeth Road. I did not know her to speak to or by 
name, but I had noticed her pass the house three or four times, and 
knew her by appearance. No. 27 Lambeth Road is ten or thirty yards 
from us, I should think, round the corner. (Shown a photograph.) 
This is a photograph of the woman I saw that day; I have no doubt 
about it. I noticed the prisoner following her, and I saw her turn 
round and smile at him. He had on a silk hat and dark clothes. I 
put on my hat and asked May to do the same, and we followed to the 
corner to see where he went. I stood at the corner and saw Clover 
stand at the door of No. 27, where she lived, with the handle in her 
hand, looking towards the prisoner, who had followed her. He came 
up to the door, followed Clover into the house, and then the door was 
shut. I waited there for quite half an hour; but he did not come 
out. 

Who was the man who went in with her!—The prisoner. I then 
went away. I did not see him again until I saw him at the Police 
Court. May told me that she had seen him again. I remember 
hearing afterwards that Clover had died from delirium tremens. 


Cross-examined by Mr. GrocHecan—I did not see the prisoner 
from October, 1891, till 17th June, 1892, eight months later. 
Inspector Tunbridge asked me to go to the Bow Street police station 
to identify a man. He said he heard I had been to the music hall 
with a man whom I had seen go with the woman Clover. 

When you went to Bow Street police station did you expect 
to find at the Court the man you had seen going by?— 
Yes. After I had been about ten minutes at the station 
I was called in by some one to look at a number of gentlemen, 
or men, standing in a corridor or passage. All the persons had their 
hats on. I walked up and down once or twice, and had a good look 
at them, and I failed to identify any one. I could not tell you how 
many men there were. I could not say if there was a police constable 
among or close to them. I don’t know if a gaoler was there. I 
don’t know who was there. I do not know that I spoke to Tunbridge. 
I left the room, and then I believe Elizabeth May was called in after 
me. I was in another room. When she came out Tunbridge called 
me in again. I don’t know who was there, or whether they were 
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the same number, or whether they were the same persons. Their hats 
were off. 

I think you were called to identify the man you had seen passing 
your house with a silk hat on?—Yes. I identified the prisoner with his 
hat off as the man IJ had seen at Gatti’s Music Hall. Going from Orient 
Buildings there is a public-house on the right-hand side, where the 
Hercules Road comes into the Lambeth Road. I stood in my doorway 
and watched—not at the public-housedoor—I could not see 27 Lambeth 
Road from my door. I followed to the corner of Hercules Road, 
and then stood at the corner. 27 Lambeth Road was on the opposite 
side of the road, some way down—the same side as the Masons’ Arms. 

When you saw the man following the girl in Hercules Road on 
what side of the road were they !—They were both on the same side 
of the road as our buildings. 

On which floor is the window which you were looking out from? 
—On the second floor. 

Was it open or shut ]—It was shut. 

I suppose all you got was a glimpse of them as they went by !— 
Yes, and then I went to the top of the steps and watched them. May 
was told to go to the police station at the same time as I was, and 
we went there together. 

You both knew that you were going there to identify the man !— 
Yes. 

And you would mention the matter as you went there i—Yes. 

Did you ask her what the man was like!—No, I did not. She 
seemed to know better than I, really. I think she knew better than 
I did. 

Will you tell us what happened at the music hall when you went 
there with the prisoner !—May was sitting there, and I asked her and 
Neill to come and have a drink. 

Were the prisoner and you along with Elizabeth May during the 
greater part of the performance?—No. I and the prisoner were 
sitting apart from May. The prisoner was my friend, and had nothing 
to do with May. 


Re-examined by the Arrorney-Grnzrat—lI noticed that the post- 
mark on the letter I got was Lambeth. When I went in to the 
identification there were a number of persons with hats on. I walked 
up and down and did not recognise the prisoner. On the second 


occasion I went in the persons’ hats were off, and I then had no 
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difficulty in recognising the prisoner. I and May followed Clover and 
the prisoner to the corner, where we stood till they went into the 
house and the door was closed. After that I walked up to the door 
into which they had gone, and I saw the number 27 on it. 


EvizaBETH May, examined—In October last year I was living in 
the same building as and in the next room to Masters. I recollect 
heing at Gatti’s Music Hall one night at the end of September or 
in October. I saw Masters there in the prisoner’s company. I 
spoke to them at the bar. Afterwards we all three went together 
in a cab to Ludgate Hill, and had a drink at the King Lud. i! 
identify the prisoner as the man. He was then wearing a hard 
felt hat with a square top. 

A few days afterwards Masters told me something about a letter, 
which she showed me, and which I read. _I knew she was expecting 
a letter, because I heard the prisoner say that he would write in a 
day or two. I do not remember what was in the letter, except 
that it was signed with two initials. It said he would call on Friday 
afternoon. In the evening of the day the letter came Masters and 
I were at the window, watching for the gentleman to call, when we 
saw Clover pass, wearing a white apron with straps, and carrying a 
basket in her hand. I did not know her name, but she passed the 
house daily, and I recognised her as a person I had seen before. 
(Shown photograph of Matilda Clover.) This is a photograph of 
the girl I saw pass. The prisoner was following her. I have no 
doubt of that. The girl turned round and smiled. Masters and I 
put our hats on and followed them to the corner of Hercules Road 
and Lambeth Road. Clover was still going down Lambeth Road 
and the man was still following her. She stopped at the door; 
the prisoner went up to it; they both went in. I accompanied 
Masters up to see what the number was; it was No. 27. I knew 
that Clover lived at 27 by seeing her go into that house before. I 
and Masters waited there for over half an hour. No one came out, 
and we went home. 

On the second occasion that I saw the prisoner he had on a silk 
hat and a dark suit. As far as I remember, he had no beard, but 
only a moustache. I cannot remember whether I saw the prisoner 
once or twice after that before I saw him at Bow Street, but I saw 
him passing my house going towards Lambeth Road. 

How often do you think you saw him after that night in Gatti’s 
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Music Hall?—I may have seen him twice. I am quite positive that 
I saw him passing towards the Lambeth Road. On that third 
occasion he had a silk hat on. I went with Masters to see whether 
I could identify the prisoner at Bow Street. I was shown a number 
of persons wearing their hats. I recognised the prisoner with his 
hat on. I do not know that I saw him afterwards there with his hat 
off. Soon after the occasion on which I and Masters followed Clover 
and the prisoner I heard Clover was dead. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Groauzeaan—I had a drink with Masters 
and the prisoner at the bar in the music hall, and then they went 
away again to look at the performance and left me. 

The gentleman was with Masters and not with you?—That 
18 80. 

Were you with them again in the music hall?—Yes, I was with 
them again before the performance wasover. We had another drink, 
and then I left the hall with them, and we took a cab. 

Did you see the prisoner at the Coroner’s Court !—Yes. 

Was he then sitting in Court between two warders1!—Yes. 

Were you brought there to identify him?—No. 

Did you hear him speak?—Yes; but I could not remember his 
voice again. 

It did not recall him to you!—No. 

When you saw Matilda Clover and the prisoner pass your house, 
on which side of the road were they?!—They were on the same side 
of the way as the window in Orient Buildings which I and Masters 
looked from. 

I suppose that both you and Masters had the same opportunity 
of seeing as you looked from the window!—Yes. 

How many persons were present when you picked out the 
prisoner at Bow Street?—I should think there would be sixteen to 
twenty. I was waiting for ten minutes before I was brought into 
the room where the persons were. When I saw the prisoner there 
he had a few days’ growth of beard; I knew I was looking at a man 
who had not been able to go to the barber’s or shave himself; but it 
was not sufficient to hide him from me. 

Were there any other unshaven people there/—As far as I can 
remember, there were no other unshaven or unshorn people among 
them. 

Did all the other men look respectable/—I cannot say. 
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Did they all have top hats on?—I did not notice if they all had 
top hats. 

Did you not see some of them whispering and chattering 
together —No. I did not see a gaoler there. I cannot recollect if 
there was a policeman. 

What did Inspector Tunbridge ask you to doi—He asked me 
to pick out the man who had been in Gatti’s Music Hall, and I 
went in and picked out Neill. 

Is that all?—Yes, that is all that took place. 

Did you know Ellen Donworth 1—No. 

Did you hear anything about her falling down dead?—Yes, I 
either read or heard about that. 

I suppose it caused a sensation—I did not take any note 
whether it caused a sensation or not. 

Re-examined—I had an opportunity of seeing the prisoner at 
the music hall, at the King Lud, and passing our house. I saw 
he had cross eyes, a squint. 


By the Court—I first met the prisoner at Gatti’s and had a 
drink with him. Then he and Masters went to look at the per- 
formance. We had another drink with him before we left Gatti’s. 
I, he and Masters went from Gatti’s in a hansom cab back to Ludgate 
Hill. At Bow Street Tunbridge asked me to step inside and see if I 
could recognise the man I saw at Gatti’s. That was all he said. 
After that I went and looked at the men, and recognised the prisoner: 
That is all that took place. 


Witu1am Henry Broapsent, M.D., examined—lI practised at 34 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, on 30th November, 1891, when I 
received this letter by post; this letter is dated 28th November, the 
postmark on the envelope is ‘‘ 30th November, London, W.,’’ and on 
the postage stamp is the mark “‘ S.E.”’ 


London, 28th November, 1891. 

Dr. W. H. Broadbent. 
Sir, 

Miss Clover, who until a short time ago lived at 27 Lambeth 
Road, 8.E., died at the above address on the 20th October (last month), 
through being poisoned by strychnine. After her death a search of her 
effects was made, and evidence was found which showed that you not 
only gave her the medicine which caused her death, but that you had 
been hired for the purpose of poisoning her. This evidence is in the hands 
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of one of our detectives, who will give the evidence either to you or to 
the police authorities for the sum of 2500] (two thousand five hundred 
pounds) sterling. You can have the evidence for 2500/1, and in that way 
save yourself from ruin. If the matter is disposed of to the police, it will, 
of course, be made public by being placed in the papers, and ruin you 
for ever. You know well enough that an accusation of that sort will 
ruin you for ever. Now, sir, if you want the evidence for 25007, just put 
a personal in the Daily Chronicle, saying that you will pay Malone 25007 
for his services, and I will send a party to settle this matter. If you do 
not want the evidence, of course, it will be turned over to the police at 
once and published, and your ruin will surely follow. Think well before 
you decide on this matter. It is just this—2500/ sterling on the one hand, 
and ruin, shame, and disgrace on the other. Answer by personal on the 
first page of the Daily Chronicle any time next week. I am not humbugging 
you. I have evidence strong enough to ruin you for ever. 
M. MALong. 


Cross-examined—I gave the letter to the police immedistely | 
received it on 30th November. 


The Court adjourned. 


Second Day—Tuesday, 18th October, 1892. 


Wiuu1am Nixon Rasce, examined—I am a police inspector of L. 
Division. I prepared this plan of the district, it igs correct. I have 
made twelve copies of it. It is to the scale of 4} inches to 300 yards 
from measurement. It is a compass of about 2 miles, or 1 square 
mile. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Groausaan—I see on the plan the main 
entrance to Waterloo Station, and opposite to it are the Wellington 
and Lord Hill public-houses. Going down Waterloo Road on the left- 
hand side you come to Morpeth Place, and at the corner of the 
Waterloo Road and Morpeth Place is the Artisans’ Dining-room and 
Coffee-house. I am stationed at Walworth, and the district was 
strange to me till I went to make the plan. It is about a minute’s 
walk from the Lord Hill public-house to Morpeth Place. I do not 
know if Ellen Donworth came from the Lord Hill and fell down dead. 
From where the New Cut intersects the Waterloo Road, near the 
centre of the plan, it would take fully a quarter of an hour to walk 
to the Lord Hill, 118 Stamford Road, and the Masons’ Arms—I 
could do it in a quarter of an hour easily. 


JoHN Grorce KirxkBy, examined by Mr. C. F. Gui—I am 
assistant to Mr. Priest, a chemist, of 22 Parliament Street. At the 
beginning of October, 1891—before the 12th—the prisoner came 
into our shop. He said he was a medical student at St. Thomas’s 
and gave his name as Thomas Neill. He told me he was attending 
a course of lectures at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He asked me for 
some nux vomica, and that being a schedule poison, I asked him for 
his name and address, and gave him a piece of paper, and he wrote 
this order—‘‘ One ounce, 10 to 20 drops diluted with water,’’ and 
‘* sulphate of quinine,’? and signed it ‘‘ Thomas Neill, M.D., 103 
Lambeth Palace Road.’’ I supplied him with the nux vomica. A 
day or two afterwards he asked for some empty gelatine capsules. 
I told him we did not keep them in stock. He asked me to get 
them for him. On the same day Mr. Priest gave me an order, 
dated 12th October, to go to Maw, Son & Thomson, wholesale 
chemists, to get a box of capsules. I got a box of 100 12-grain cap- 


sules there the same day. The next day Neill came to the shop 
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and I showed him the capsules. He looked at them and said that 
they were too large; he wanted some about half the size. I after- 
wards went to Maw, Son & Thomson and changed the capsules, and 
got a box of No. 5 capsules, which were a little less than half the 
size. Neill did not say what he wanted the capsules for. 

What are these capsules generally used for?—They are used for 
putting powders and solids into, in order as far as possible to render 
the medicine tasteless. The No. 5 capsule produced is similar to 
those supplied to the prisoner. A day or two afterwards Neill came 
to the shop again and I gave him the capsules, in a box similar to 
this. After that he came to our shop on different occasions up to 
the following January. I supplied him from time to time with nux 
vomica in quantities of from 1 to 4 ounces; the last time I supplied 
him with it was on 20th December, I see by the order. Upon each 
occasion I took from him a written order. This one and the first 
one I had from him are the only orders I have been able to find. 
We do not register them; it is not necessary. It comes under the 
second schedule and so long as it is labelled poison with the name and 
address of the seller it is quite sufficient. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Grocuaaan—Before 20th October I had 
never sold to Neill more than one ounce of nux vomica. What I sold 
him was the British Pharmacopeeia strength, half a grain of strychnine 
to one ounce of nux vomica. Nux vomica contains brucine. The 
capsules are American. They are not used for taking castor oil or 
sandalwood oil; sandalwood oil is sold in flexible capsules. All you 
want in a capsule is that it shall melt. If oil were put into one of 
these it would not be tasteless. All these are used for pills, powders 
and solids; they are not commonly used by medical men in London. 
We have different kinds of capsules prescribed ; sometimes we pre- 
scribe these. English people prefer English capsules and foreigners 
prefer foreign ones. I asked the prisoner whether he was a qualified 
medical man. I looked through the Medical Register. I did not 
find his name there. 

Are you in the habit of selling poisons to persons whose names 
you cannot find in the Register?—No. On 20th December when the 
prisoner gave me his last order, I sold him four ounces of nux 
vomica. 

I suppose he would deal with you for other matters besides nux 
vomica, and the capsules/—Yes. He used to buy an ounce, I think, 


of opium, not always once a week, but at least once a fortnight. 
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Are you bound to register the sale of opium and laudanum?— 
Yes. 

Is there an entry in your books of the sale to the prisoner !— 
Yes. I have not the books here. There is only one entry of a pre- 
scription with opium in it. 

Should there not appear in your books the times and amount 
of the nux vomica you sold to Neill?—No. For a sale across the 
counter we would not book it. The sale of opium or laudanum 
appears because it was a prescription and I copied it in. 


By the Court—I wrote this date ‘‘ 20th ’’ at the time of the 
purchase. As a rule! always date the orders. It was an omission 
on my part not to have dated this other one. 

I suppose a registered medical man has more facility of pur- 
chasing poison than a man who is not registered /—Yes. 

What would you do if a stranger came and represented he was 
a medical man and you found he was not in the Register!—I should 
not supply him with poison if it was in the first schedule. A person 
might die from poison in the second schedule, but I should see 
whether the man could write a Latin prescription or not. He might 
be a medical student if his name was not in the Register. I did 
not register in our books every purchase that the prisoner made. I 
registered the opium because it was a prescription, and there were 
other ingredients. I did not register the prescription with nux 
vomica in it because no sulphate of quinine was mixed with it. It 
was an independent item. And I should not have registered the 
other but that he had it two or three times, and to save trouble of 
looking it up I took a copy of it in the book; it was not necessary 
to register it. I should not register it in the book ordinarily if it 
was for a medical man. I have no reason to give why I did not 
register it when I found he was not in the Register. I could not 
say whether my practice is followed by other chemists. 


Lucy Ross, examined by the ATtornsy-GENERAL—I live now at 
19 Merrow Street, Walworth Road. In October, 1892, I was living 
as a servant to Mrs. Phillips (who is also known as Mrs. Vowles) 
at 27 Lambeth Road. I was there five weeks in all; I left a fort- 
night after Matilda Clover died. She was living there when I went 
into the service, occupying the top floor consisting of two rooms. 
She was 27 years old and had a little boy about two years old living 
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with her. (Shown a photograph.) This is a photograph of her. 
There was no other young woman living in the house besides Clover 
then. The household consisted of Mrs. Phillips, myself, Matilda 
Clover, her child, Mr. Vowles and Mrs. Phillips’ grandson, who was 
a child of about nine, I think. Matilda Clover was not allowed 
the use of a latch key; she would let herself out and be let in by 
me or someone else in the house. I recollect the night on which 
she died. The previous day I went into her room and found an 
open letter of hers on the table, with the envelope. I could see that 
it had come through the post; I did not notice the post-mark. I 
read the letter. I was in the house from the time I read the letter 
on the morning of the day before the death, until after the death. 
After the death I looked for the letter carefully, and could not find it. 


The Arrorngy-GENERAL proposed to ask the witness as to the 
contents of the letter. 


Mr. GrocHEeaNn objected that the suggestion of the prosecution 
was that the letter told the woman to return the letter and envelope 
to the writer, and that the writer was the prisoner. No notice to 
produce had been served. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins considered that there was no proof of 
similarity of handwriting or any other evidence to connect the prisoner 
with the letter. 


The Arrornuy-GENERAL did not press the evidence. 


Examination continued—Between seven and ten in the evening 
before Clover died I let her in. I do not know what time she had 
gone out. When I let her in a gentleman was with her. There was 
the light of a small paraffin lamp in the hall. The gentleman was tall 
and broad and had a heavy moustache; he had no other hair or 
whiskers on his chin or face except the moustache. I should say he 
was about forty. He was wearing a large coat with a cape to it, 
and a high silk hat. I had never seen him before. She had seen 
the prisoner and did not recognise him. Soon after they came in 
Clover went out for some beer, leaving the man in her rooms, and she 
returned. After that the gentleman went out; Clover did not go out; 
she bade the man ‘‘ good-night ’’ at the door. I heard her say 
‘* Good-night, dear,’’ as she let him out. I did not see him then. 
Later I know she went out herself, because she asked me if I would 
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listen to her baby. That was about an hour, I should think, after the 
man left. I went to bed about ten, and she had gone out at that time. 
After going to bed I went to sleep. I was awoke about three o’clock 
by loud screams. I slept in the back room, under where Clover 
slept. I called the landlady and went into Clover’s room, and found 
her lying across the foot of the bed with her head fixed between the 
bedstead and the wall. She told me she had been poisoned by pills 
given her by the gentleman. She was apparently in great agony. 
During her agony she screamed as if in great pain. There were 
moments when she appeared to have relief, and then the fit came on 
again. When the fits were upon her she was all of a twitch. She said 
once she thought she was going to die, and she said she would like to 
see her baby. 

Did she make a statement how she had been poisoned ? 

Mr. GEoGHEGAN objected. 

The ArrorNEY-GBNERAL submitted that he had laid the foundation 
for asking what statement exactly the deceased had made as to how 
she had been poisoned. 

Mr. GrocHeGcan contended that the mere fact that a person said, 
when in great pain, that she thought she was going to die did not 
imply that settled sure feeling that there was no possible chance of 
recovery such as could render a dying declaration admissible. 

Mr. Justics Hawkins said the point had been before him more 
than once; and he did once allow such a declaration. But he held 
that before a dying declaration could be admitted it must be proved 
that at the moment the person made the statement she was in such a 
condition that her immediate death was probable; she must be 
labouring under a mortal disorder, which mortal disorder she believed 
would be the immediate cause of death. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL did not press the point. 

Examination continued—When the fit or agony was on her, her 
eyes rolled about terribly. I remained in the room with her, in and 
out of the room, the whole of the time until her death. These inter- 
mittent fits continued up to the time of her death. She died at a 
quarter to nine the same morning. In her moments of relief she 
was quite calm and collected; it was in one of those moments of 
relief that she made the statement about dying and her desire to 
seo the child. Her words were, ‘‘ I think I am going to die, and I 
should like to see my baby.’’ The landlady went for medical help. 
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Mr. Coppin, assistant to Dr. M‘Carthy, came, I think, about seven; 
he only stayed a few minutes. Clover had been drinking the previous 
night. I noticed it. Mr. Coppin sent some medicine. The first 
drop I gave her she turned all black. We sent Mrs. Phillips’ grand- 
son for it. As she got worse, Mrs. Phillips went again for Mr. 
Coppin, but he did not come. Clover was getting worse; during that 
early morning she vomited a good deal. Dr. Graham came for the 
first time in the middle of the day; he gave the certificate of death. 
He had not seen her that morning, not until she was dead. She was 
buried at Tooting on 27th October by the parish. I think Mr. 
Measures was the undertaker. I do not think any information of her 
death was given to the police. I do not remember the date when 
the police first came to me to make inquiry about Matilda Clover; 
I think it was about seven months after her death. I attended the 
inquest ; it began on 22nd June, and the verdict was given on 13th 
July. Until the inquest I had heard nothing about strychnine in 
connection with Matilda Clover. She sometimes went out to market 
for herself, with a basket. She then generally wore a grey dress and 
a large apron with shoulder straps to it. 

The Atrorney-GrenERAL—I do think that the evidence falls short 
—just short—for me to press the point of the dying declaration. 

Mr. Justicn Hawxins—lIt is on the line. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Groguucan—When I left Mrs. Phillips I 
went to live at another house in Lambeth Road about three minutes’ 
walk from there, and I stayed there seven or eight weeks. Clover was 
in the habit of bringing men to 27; it is four doors from the Masons’ 
Arms. I believe the first eight houses after the Masons’ Arms took 
in lodgers. There were other lodgers at Mrs. Phillips when I first 
went there who took men home with them. 

I was examined once before Mr. Hicks, the Coroner, then before 
Sir John Bridge, at Bow Street, and then recalled. I gave evidence 
in Court three times. Before I gave evidence in Court a gentleman 
called on me and asked what I knew about the matter, and took it 
all down in writing; he only called once. I made a statement to 
Inspector Harvey and another gentleman. 

The man I saw had a coat with a cape on it. | 

While Clover was in great agony a cup of tea was given to her, 
and she drank it. Just before her death she was wearing a brand- 
new pair of boots ; they had been purchased at Lilley’s in Westminster 
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Bridge Road. They were pawned the day after her death. 1 
remained with her till she died. I saw her die. Besides the tea 
and medicine she had some eoda and milk; it did not stay on her 
stomach. She drank some of it. She had no difficulty in swallowing. 
I did not see her corpse taken away; I was not in the house, I was 
with Mrs. Phillips’ daughter. A person from Lambeth Walk laid her 
out ; I don’t know her name; I should know her again if I saw her. 

I saw the letter on the table, and read it from beginning to end. 

She told me she had bought the boots at Lilley’s; she did not 
say a gentleman had bought them; she said the gentleman was with 
her at the time. I did not see her buy them. I saw her the day 
she bought them, in the morning, and again in the evening; she 
bought them in the evening when she was out. She was drunk when 
she came home. She said the gentleman had given her the money 
to buy them. 

The gentleman left earlier than ten o’clock. She came back 
about half-past ten. Mrs. Phillips said it was about that. 1 heard 
Mrs. Phillips give evidence before the Coroner. Clover always had 
to knock at the door when she came in, no matter what time she 
came home. I did not wait up to let her in; Mrs. Phillips did. I 
did not see clearly the man she brought home. 


Re-examined by the AtrrornEy-GENERAL—When she went out to 
a neighbouring shop she sometimes left the door ajar. I used to 
leave it open when I went out. Clover was the only woman lodging 
in the house in October. There was no one else there when she died. 
I think there had been about a week before. There was no man in the 
house that I saw on 20th October except the man I have described ; 
I was in the house all the day and all the evening and night. I 
think Sergeant Ward first spoke to me about Clover’s death. 
Inspector Harvey saw me after that. My first statement was made 
to Inspector Harvey and another gentleman. Clover complained 
of her throat; she said she seemed as if she had something sticking 
in her throat, and if she could get it up she thought she should be 
better. I think she vomited after taking all the things. 


Mrs. Emma Vow.es, examined by Mr. Couzrince—In October 
last I was living at 27 Lambeth Road; at that time I had a lodger 
named Matilda Clover. She occupied some upper rooms with her 


child. About three o’clock in the morning of 21st October I was 
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called by Lucy Rose, and I went and saw Clover lying across the foot 
of the bed. I saw her vomit. I did not stay with her long. I 
went to fetch Dr. Graham; he did not come; Mr. Coppin came. I 
was not present when Clover actually died. I gave a description of 
her death to Dr. Graham, and it was in consequence of what I told 
him that he gave his certificate of death from delirium tremens and 
syncope. I had seen her about an hour before her death. I next 
heard about her when Inspector Harvey came, five or six months 
ago. Up to that time no suspicion had arisen in my mind as to her 
death by strychnine; I had heard no suggestion of that kind from 
any one. I remember the inquest in June; I think that was the first 
time I heard anything about her death by strychnine. 


Cross-examined—I still live at 27 Lambeth Road, and still take 
in lodgers. I have lived there about two years and nine months; 
during that time I have taken in lodgers. 

Mostly women ?—Not mostly women. I don’t take many women 
in. This was the first death that occurred in my house. 

Do your neighbours on both sides take in lodgers !—Yes. 

Did you know that Clover had friends who used to visit her 
before Lucy Rose came to you?—No. I never saw any persons that 
used to visit her. I know she had a friend named ‘“ Fred,’’ the 
baby’s father, visiting her; he was constantly in the habit of coming 
to see her. She did not stay out late then; only for the last four 
months. 

Had she a key ?—Yes, I gave her a key to let herself in with. 

When did you usually go to bed yourself?—I went to bed at all 
hours, because I used to sit up for my husband; he is a cabman; he 
drives a day cab; he is seldom in before twelve, sometimes two. 

Do you give all your lodgers keys ?—Yes. 

Who were your lodgers%—One was a cabman and his wife and 
little child, and there was another woman. 

Did she bring men in?—I never knew her to do so. 

Did Matilda Clover bring men in?—I don’t think she did either. 
As far as I remember, I never saw the prisoner before the inquest ; 
he was then between two warders. The man named “‘ Fred ’’ was in 
the habit of coming to see Clover. They had a quarrel, and I heard 
Fred say he would never put foot inside the house again. He was 
a slight, fair man, and wore a light suit. She was cut up about 
it; she was very anxious to make it up with him if she could meet 
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him. Her rooms were not let again for months after her death. 
I saw her body after death. My rooms used not to be long empty, 
but since her death I have not let so well. I don’t remember how 
long it was after her death before a lodger came; it was a long 
time. The neighbour in the next house on my left is named 
Payne; I only know her to say ‘‘ Good morning.’’ The person 
on the right I did not know to speak to. 


Re-examined—The father of Clover’s child, Fred, is a very 
slight, fair young man, with light blue eyes, and I should take 
him to be thirty-two or thirty-four. 

Is he like the prisoner ?—No; he is not at all like him. 

When did the quarrel that you have referred to take place?— 
About four weeks before her death. I don’t think she had seen 
him since the quarrel up to the time of her death. She used to 
speak to me about him very much. 

There seems to be some misapprehension about the latchkey 1— 
I did not let her in on the Monday that she died. She had her 
own latchkey. She was in the passage when I got upstairs. I was 
going to bed with a light in my hand. My husband had not come 
in, and I was going to my room to wait up for him. I went up 
after Clover. I had no means of knowing what time she went to 
bed. The child slept with her in the same bed. 


By the Court—I saw no man at all in my house that night. I 
was not long in Clover’s presence before she died, only the short 
times between, I don’t suppose more than one-half hour altogether. 
I had not been in her room for an hour before her death. I had 
been out twice for the doctor. I registered her death. I said when 
I registered it that 1 was present at her death. It was want of 
thought. I registered it the night she died. She spoke reason- 
ably to me when I saw her; she was very sick when I was in the 
room. Dr. Graham asked me what the symptoms were before her 
death. I told him she was trembling, and was very sick. 


Francis Coppin, examined by the Arrornzy-GEenERAL—I live at 

138 Westminster Bridge Road. I am assistant to Dr. M‘Carthy. 

On the morning of 21st October, about seven o’clock, I was called 

in to 27 Lambeth Road. I saw Lucy Rose there. As far as I 

recollect, Mrs. Phillips took me up to see Matilda Clover. She 

was lying on abed. She was not in a fit at the time I saw her first. 
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She had a quick pulse, was bathed in perspiration, and trembling. I 
was with her about ten or twelve minutes. She had a convulsion 
while 1 was there. There was a twitching of the body. She had 
vomited previous to my being there. I saw the vomited matter 
there. I gave her some medicine to stop the vomiting. I con- 
cluded that she was suffering from epileptic fits, convulsions due to 
alcoholic poisoning. I had been told by Mrs. Phillips that she had 
been in the habit of drinking. That helped me to form an opinion 
as to what she was suffering from. I was examined at the inquest on 
Matilda Clover. I had heard before that that a girl had taken two pills. 
I did not hear of strychnine until three detectives came to me; that 
was before the inquest, I should think about the end of April or the 
beginning of May. 


Crose-examined—The word ‘‘ poison ’’ was not mentioned to me 
in connection with this woman’s death. I have had fourteen years’ 
experience in this part of London, and a good deal of experience of 
drink in its various forms. I had no doubt that this woman was 
suffering from excessive drink. 

Are you acquainted with the symptoms of strychnine poisoning ? 
—Yes. Nothing in her appearance suggested that to me. I should 
put the symptoms described down to delirium tremens; from con- 
vulsions ; that sometimes occurs. There was nothing to point out to 
me that she died from anything but delirium tremens. 

What medicine did you prescribe !—Carbonate of soda. 


Re-examined by the Atrornay-GenzRaL—I am not a qualified 
practitioner. I have never had a case of strychnine poisoning. I 
can say from my reading that intermittent convulsions and twitching 
of the body are indications of poisoning by strychnine. They are 
‘‘ tetanic convulsions.’’ I was told by Mrs. Phillips that she had 
been drinking. I was prepared to accept the idea of drinking. I 
asked the girl what she had been drinking and how she was, and I 
examined her. 

Was that all that you asked her!—Yes. I was with her for 
about ten or twelve minutes; during that time there was one con- 
vulsive fit. I saw Dr. Graham before he gave his certificate. I told 
him I thought it was drink. 


_ By the Courr—When I saw her at seven in the morning I thought 
she would die, but not so quickly I thought she was in a dying con- 
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dition. About an hour after I saw her, soon after eight, Mra. 
Phillips came round to ask me to go again immediately. I sent a 
messenger to Dr. Graham to tell him to go, as he had been attending 
her for twelve days previously. I did not go myself. I inquired of 
Mrs. Phillips when the vomiting, twitching, and so on commenced, 
and I heard it was about three, I think. 


Dr. Ropgert GrawaM, examined by the Arrorner-Grenarar—lI 
am a registered medical practitioner. I knew Matilda Clover. She 
had been to consult me on several occasions, the first being about 
twelve days before her death. During the twelve days I saw her 
about eight or nine times. I had been prescribing for alcoholism 
bromide of potassium and sedative medicines, as for a woman who 
had been taking drink. On each of the eight or nine occasions 
she came to my place; the last time was on 19th October. I do 
not keep entries of club patients in my book; she was in a club. I 
fix the 19th merely from memory. That was the last occasion I 
saw her alive, and it was at my own place. On the morning of 
21st Mrs. Phillips came twice; the first time I was out at a case; 
it was half-past four. She came again at half-past six. I was 
engaged at a labour and was just going out to it for the second 
time, and could not go, so that I did not see Clover at her house 
till I saw her dead. I sent Mrs. Phillips to Dr. M‘Carthy, as I 
could not go myself. I said, ‘‘ You had better call in another 
medical man, as I cannot come,’’ and I suggested Dr. M‘Carthy, 
in the Westminster Bridge Road. After the death I saw Mrs. 
Phillips and Mr. Coppin. I already knew Clover had been in the 
habit of drinking; that was what I treated her for. From both 
Mrs. Phillips and Mr. Coppin I got the information which I put in 
this certificate, which I gave. 

In giving such a certificate in this way, I suppose you were aware 
you were guilty of a very grave dereliction of duty?—I am not aware 
of it. 


By the Court—lI suppose you knew you were bound to put the 
truth in it? 


Examination resumed—lIn that certificate I stated, ‘‘ I certify 
that I attended Matilda Clover during her last illness ’’—I had not 
seen her on her death-bed—‘‘ such person’s age was stated to be 
twenty-seven years; that I saw her on 21st October, 1891.’’ I say 
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I saw her when she was dead, and I made examination of her body. 
‘* To the best of my knowledge and belief the cause of her death was, 
primarily, delirium tremens; secondly, syncope.’? That means 
delirium tremens resulting in or causing syncope, which means failing 
of the heart’s action. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Groaueaan—When Clover came to con- 
sult me she had all the symptoms of a person who had been drinking 
to excess. I gave her a sedative—bromide of potassium—which is 
the usual thing to give in such cases. If a person has undergone a 
course of sedatives and then drinks brandy, it would have a marked 
effect on her. Brandy does not go with bromide of potassium in 
the case of a person in a weak state of health. 

What would happen if such a person took an excessive amount 
of spirit, after a dose, say, of 15 grains of bromide!—The two things 
acting on one another in the body of a person in a weak state of 
health would produce a kind of fit if the person took an excessive 
amount of spirit. If a person took 15 grains of bromide of 
potassium, and then took brandy on the top of it, it would have a 
very marked effect on him. On one occasion when I attended this 
woman in my surgery she was taken quite faint. 

Would you say that she was a strong personi!—She was not a 
strong woman by any means, and her mode of life was not conducive 
to her health. © 


Re-examined by the Atrornuy-GuNERAL—I stated at the inquest 
that on one occasion at my surgery she felt faint; I gave her a glass 
of water, which restored her; she seemed refreshed. Bromide of 
potassium is a nerve sedative; I should say it was a thing commonly, 
prescribed in cases of drink. I have made no statement to the 
solicitor for the defence. 


By the Court—When you say ‘‘ marked effect,’’ what do you 
mean ?—I mean that with a person who drank excessively of spirits 
the bromide would not have the effect of subduing the convulsion 
altogether, if there was a convulsion. 

Would it have the effect of producing a convulsion!—No, I do 
not say that. 

Were you informed by Mrs. Phillips that this last illness com- 
menced with screaming, great agony, twitching, tetanic spasms, 
and so on?—No. I asked how she came home, and what condition 
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she was in, and I was told that she had drunk nearly a bottle of 
brandy. Mrs. Phillips told me that; that she came in and she had 
been drinking heavily that night, she was drunk and rolling about. 
I asked Mr. Coppin the symptoms he had noticed. I did not learn 
from anybody that between 3 a.m. and the hour of her death she 
had been in torture. Nobody told me that she had been or that she 
had not been. I did not ask Rose; she was absent taking the child 
downstairs. I asked Mr. Coppin, and the landlady, and she said 
she was simply shaking. I said before the Coroner that from my 
knowledge I thought it was quite possible that she had a fit of 
delirium tremens, and that syncope had supervened. 


JoHn MmasurEs, examined—lI live at Regency Place, Kennington 
Cross, and am foreman to Mr. Mouatt, the undertaker, of Waterloo 
Road. I had the conduct of Clover’s funeral. The body was buried 
by the parish on 27th October at Tooting cemetery. The coffin 
had a plate with ‘‘ M. Clover, 27 years.’? I made the coffin. I was 
present on 5th May when the grave was opened, and on 6th when 
the coffin was opened I identified the coffin and the clothes on the 
body. 


Cross-examined—I myself took the body and put it into the 
coffin. 


Evan GrEorak Srgers, examined—I am assistant cemetery- 
keeper at the parochial cemetery at Tooting. There was an order 
from the parish for the burial of Clover, and I was present when the 
body was buried. In consequence of an order from the Home Office 
the body was exhumed on 5th May, and removed from the grave to 
the mortuary at the cemetery. 


Joun Haru, examined—lI am a labourer at Lambeth cemetery. 
I live there. I was present when Clover’s coffin was taken up. I 
opened it in Dr. Stevenson’s presence. He having taken from the 
body what he wanted it was reburied. 


Emity SLEAPER, examined by the AtTrorNngy-GENERAL—I live 
with my mother at 103 Lambeth Palace Road. She sometimes lets 
rooms. On 6th October last year the prisoner came and looked at 
a room and arranged, and on the 7th he camein. He said he had 
been staying at Anderton’s Hotel, and his luggage was marked with 
the label of that hotel. He had one room, the second floor front. 
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He said he had means. He said nothing about what his profession 
was, beyond telling us that he was Dr. Neill. He saw no patients 
at our house, and so far as I knew he did not practise his profession 
at all. He said that he came to England on account of his health. 
When he came he wore a brown mackintosh and a felt hat with a flat 
top. : 

Some time after he came to stay at Lambeth Palace Road he 
asked me to take a letter for him round to Lambeth Road; he 
mentioned the number, but I forget it. He said he knew a young 
lady there, and he thought she had been poisoned; he wanted to 
find out if she was dead or not. A name was mentioned, but I 
could not remember it. He said that the young lady had a child. 
I said I would go at first, but afterwards I refused. I said I had 
better not, and he said himself that perhaps I had better not. I 
think he said he would go himself. 

Did he tell you anything about what he had ascertained ?—He 
did not about that time tell me anything about what he had ascer- 
tained or say anything in reference to her, not until later on. 

Did he tell you that he knew who had poisoned the young lady 
whom he knew in Lambeth Road ?—Yes, it was Lord Russell. The 
Russell case was going on in the Divorce Court at that time. He 
continued to live in our house until he left to go to America, as I 
understood, on 5th January. On 7th April he returned and took 
the one room. On the 9th he came in, and he remained there until 
he was arrested. Easter Sunday this year was on 17th April. He 
made no reference then to the letter he had wanted me to take to 
Lambeth Road. It wae not till he was being watched, in May 
I should think, that he referred to his former request and said it 
was a good thing that I did not go round to the house, as they 
were going to exhume the body. I asked him how he knew, and 
he said he had sent a Mr. Haynes round—TI had seen Mr. Haynes— 
I understood him he had sent Haynes to make inquiries about the 
girl, so I thought, about the time the body was to be exhumed. 
My attention was not called to Clover’s death at the time it occurred ; 
I did not know anything about it. The prisoner never had dinner 
at home except on Sunday, but on Monday, 11th April, after he 
returned he had the dinner which had been ordered in for the 
Sunday. On the Monday he dined at half-past six. He said he 
had a late appointment and went out at ten. What time he came 


back I do not know. 
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Do you remember hearing something about the inquests on 
Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell?—Yes; we take Lloyd’s newspaper ; 
there was a report of those inquests in it. I could not say if it was 
on Easter Sunday. The prisoner asked me for the paper; he wished 
to read the inquest on those two girls. He said it was a cold-blooded 
murder. In April we had also lodging in our house a young medical 
student named Harper. He had been lodging with us for three 
years; he was a son of Dr. Harper, of Barnstaple. On the day 
after he asked for Zloyd’s newspaper the prisoner came into Mr. 
Harper’s rooms, which were on the drawing-room floor. I was there. 
The prisoner asked me several questions about Mr. Harper, and 
looked at his medical books. I could not remember the exact 
questions now he asked me; I did not refuse to answer him. He 
asked me where Mr. Harper lived and what kind of gentleman he 
was. I told him that he was very quiet. I felt no difficulty in 
answering the questions he put to me. Later on he told me that 
it was Mr. Harper who had poisoned the girls in Stamford Street. 
I said that he was the last man in the world to do such a thing; 
that he must be mad. He told me not to tell any one. He said 
the police had the proofs. I asked him how he knew, and he said 
that he had a detective friend from America. He said each of the 
women had had a letter before their death warning them not to take 
the stuff that Mr. Harper would give them. I understood him to say 
that the police had the letters. 

I noticed that the house was being watched on the Sunday when 
the prisoner was away; that was in May; about 16th or 17th. I 
could not give the exact time, but some time about the middle of 
May. The prisoner said he was aware that the house was being 
watched. I told him they were watching him. He said they had 
made a mistake; that they were suspicious of him because he was 
an American. On one occasion he said that they were after Mr. 
Harper. That was after the occasion in May that I have spoken to, 
I think. Later I asked him why he took an interest in the inquest 
which was going on, and he said the man ought to be brought to 
justice. When he went away from Saturday to Tuesday he gave 
me on the Saturday, 30th April, a cash-box to take care of. That 
was before the house was being watched. When I became aware 
the house was being watched he asked me to give him the cash-box 
back. He gave me with the cash-box a note-book; they were 
wrapped up in a newspaper in one parcel. The cash-box was locked. 
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I think it was on the Friday after his return that he got the cash- 
box from me. I was aware at that time that the house was being 
watched ; he mentioned it to me first. When I gave him the parcel 
he tore the note-book up and asked me to burn the pieces, and I 
did so. Later on a detective came to the house to make inquiries 
and desiring to know the prisoner’s movements. I then wrote this 
paper at the prisoner’s dictation, he being in bed at the time— 


I arrived in Liverpool on the Ist of October, 1891; came ashore on 
the 2nd October; spent three days in Liverpool; arrived in London on 
the 5th October; put up at Anderton’s Hotel; spent two or three days 
there; then removed to 103 Lambeth Palace Road, where I remained till 
the 6th of January, 1892, on which night I returned to Liverpool, on my 
way to America. There I remained until the 23rd of March, on which 
day I sailed from New York for Liverpool. I arrived in Liverpool on the 
1st of April; in London on the 2nd of April; returned to Liverpool on 
the 4th or 5th of April; spent two or three days in Liverpool, after which 
I returned to London; put up at Edwards’s Hotel ;* spent two or three days 
there; then went down into the country, where I spent several days, after 
which I came to live at 103 Lambeth Palace Road, where I still reside. 

Tuomas Nery. 


That 25th May was the first date, as far as I know, on which 
any detective had come to the house to inquire. I asked the prisoner 
to write some letters for me in relation to a relative of mine, and 
he afterwards handed me these documents; one is in the form of a 
letter to Dr. Souttar, and the other is a draft advertisment.t After 
he was arrested I received from him, from the prison, this letter 
(produced) which I afterwards handed to Inspector Tunbridge. 
There was a cupboard in the prisoner’s room. (Shown box.) I 
have seen a box like this in it. I opened the box; empty capsules 
were in it, such as these. When he was arrested on 3rd June the 
capsule box was not in the cupboard. I had failed to see the capsule 
box in the cupboard for about a week before his arrest. That would 
be after the house was being watched. Up to that time the box had 
been there the whole time the prisoner was staying with us. I had 
occasion to go to the cupboard. When Tunbridge came I pointed 
out the things belonging to the prisoner, and Tunbridge took them 
away. 


*In Euston Square. 

+See letter reproduced opposite page 175. Further details on this point 
are not procurable. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Groeguscan—When the prisoner came in 
October he had no patients and no visitors, as far as I could see, 
and no acquaintances. He had no sitting room. As far as I could 
see he was thrown on himself and his own resources for amusement 
and occupation. He told my sister in my hearing that he suffered 
from his heart and brain, and had been advised to take a long 
voyage for his health. He suggested to me that he was unable to 
sleep at night. 

Was he in the habit of dosing himself with opium!—I know 
that during October he was taking opium. He took a dose of 
medicine in water, and ate a lump of sugar afterwards. I do not 
know how often he took it. 

Did he appear to be ill during October ?—Yes. 

How did the name of Lord Russell come to be mentioned ?—I 
read the Russell divorce case in the Daily Telegraph. It was while 
I was reading it he mentioned that Lord Russell was the man who 
had poisoned the women. 

Did the prisoner appear to be a very inquisitive man?—Yes. 

Thrusting himself into persons’ affairs with which he had 
nothing to do}—Yes, so far as I could judge. I know that of the 
few acquaintances he had in London Haynes was an ex-detective, 
whom he had met casually at a photographer’s in the Westminster 
Bridge Road, and M‘Intyre, a police officer connected with Scotland 
Yard. 

When the prisoner went away for the few days did he tell you 
where he was going!—Yes, he said he was going into the country 
to Berkhamstead; he told me he was engaged to be married, and 
he said he was going down to where his sweetheart was staying. 
Before he gave me the cash-box and note-book I had seen him open 
the cash-box. I think he used to keep it in his portmanteau, and 
the note-book as well; I never saw it about. 

Was the newspaper parcel containing the cash-box and note- 
book tied up at all?—No. 

There wag nothing to prevent you reading the note-book if you 
had had the curiosity to do soi/—No. 

Did the prisoner ever give you any medicine in a capsule?— 
I once complained of being ill, and he gave me medicine, not in a 


capsule. 


Re-examined by the Arrorney-GmnErRaL—In October he com- 


plained of not being in good health, and of sleeplessness, and he was 
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in the habit of taking laudanum. He did not continue that practice 
later on; it was only the first time he stayed with us; afterwards 
he seemed to have got better. He took very little at our place; he 
only dined on Sundays. He used to take milk and toast for his 
breakfast. 


Dr. THomas STEVENSoN,* examined by the Atrrorney-GEnERAL— 
I am lecturer on medical jurisprudence at Guy’s Hospital, and one 
of the analysts employed by the Government. On 6th May, in 
consequence of instructions from the Home Office, I went to the 
cemetery at Tooting ; a grave was there pointed out to me by Steers, 
from which a coffin had been taken. The grave was in a very dry 
place, and there had been no wet on the coffin. Measures was also 
there. I noticed on the coffin a plate with the name ‘‘ M. Clover, 
27 years.’? The coffin was opened in my presence, and I examined 
the body, assisted by Mr. Dunn, senior demonstrator at Guy’s Hos- 
pital. The body was that of a well-developed female of apparently 
between the ages of 25 and 30, as I judged. For the most part it 
was in a very good state of preservation. I proceeded to a closer 
examination by dissection, external and internal. I opened the 
large cavities, the abdomen, chest and heart. The brain was free 
from any tumour or hemorrhage; it was much decomposed. I 
could detect no sign of disease, either there or in the upper portion 
of the spinal cord. There was no sign of disease in the heart, 
stomach, bowels, spleen, liver, or kidneys. The bladder was empty. 
The womb was unimpregnated; it was that of a woman who had 
borne a child or children. The stomach was empty. I found no 
indication of any disease in the vital organs that went to account 
for her death. 

I then, for the purposes of analysis, removed as much of the 
brain as I could; the stomach; the upper portion of the duodenum 
(the first portion of the small bowel) ; the whole of the liver; both 
kidneys ; the spleen; the heart; and nearly half a pint of fluid which 
had drained into the cavity of the chest during the examination. 
The entire portions so removed weighed 114} ounces. I proceeded 
to analyse those for the presence of poison generally, but especially 
for alkaloidal poisons, of which strychnine is one. I detected 
strychnine in the stomach, liver, the fluid in the chest, and the 
brain. The kidneys and spleen I reserved for other purposes of 


*See Appendix VI. 
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analysis. I obtained from the stomach, liver, brain, and fluid from 
the chest an appreciable quantity of strychnine which I tested on a 
frog, injecting it beneath the skin of the frog’s back. It had the 
characteristic results of strychnine poisoning, from which it died; 
it had tetanic convulsions, was very rigid, the forelegs were clasped 
across the chest; it had peculiar croaking, peculiar respiration, and, 
in fact, quite characteristic symptoms. I made, eventually, a 
quantitative analysis in which I obtained a weighing from the same 
viscera; that is, I took the portion obtained from nearly the whole 
of the stomach, about one-third of the liver, a quarter of the brain, 
and half of the chest fluid, and I obtained from those together, 
about two pounds of material, one-sixteenth of a grain of strychnine. 
That one-sixteenth would represent an average medicinal dose; one- 
twelfth is the maximum medicinal dose. In my judgment, from the 
evidence I have heard in the case to-day about the woman vomiting 
frequently, and from my finding her stomach empty, and from the 
quantity that I did find, and the indications I found, it points con- 
clusively to a larger and fatal dose having been administered. I 
have no doubt that, taking into account the vomiting and the length 
of time, it did point to a much larger dose. A little above half a 
grain has killed, but one grain is usually about a fatal dose. 

I was not present when Lucy Rose and Mrs. Vowles were 
examined. Twitchings, convulsions, and rigidity, with intermittence, 
I should say, would at once suggest the taking of strychnine. 
Those convulsions and spasms are tetanic; they are _ not 
at all the symptoms you would find in the case of delirium 
tremens. There are very marked differences; in delirium 
tremens the mental faculties are obscured and _ perverted, 
in strychnine spasms they are often very acute and are 
not at all impaired, except perhaps just at the very last moment 
of life. In strychnine poisoning after twitchings the whole body, 
as a rule, becomes rigid and often arched backwards; the patient 
has a sense of being suffocated, due to a fixing of the muscles of 
the chest, and generally in half a minute, or more often in two 
or three minutes, all the spasm passes off, the patient is perfectly 
sensible, bathed in perspiration and free from spasms. Mr. Coppin 
referred to Clover being bathed in perspiration; that is a symptom 
of strychnine poisoning. It is also a sign of delirium tremens, but 
the patient will remain bathed in perspiration continuously for hours 


throughout the whole of a bad case of delirium tremens. The case 
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described, of the spasms being intermittent and the patient being 
collected and calm during the intervals of freedom from pain, would 
not be consistent with its being delirium tremens; the patient is 
generally not calm, but flurried, excited, tremulous, and certainly 
there is no real intermission of the symptoms. I mean, a patient 
is not in a state of ease at one minute, and then in two or three 
minutes more in a state of violent convulsion. Assuming the case 
to be one where there are those violent agonies, and spasms followed 
by minutes of freedom from pain, calmness and collectedness, that 
would be a symptom of and would point to strychnine poisoning. 
The symptoms point to strychnine poisoning, and my analysis and 
post-mortem examination lead me to the same result. Bromide of 
potassium is given to allay nervous irritation and excitement; it is 
often given in delirium tremens as a sedative. I cannot say whether 
it would make any difference if the bromide was taken after drink 
or drink after bromide; all I can say is that if the man were to take 
drink after a sedative it might start delirium tremens. 

On 4th July I received from Inspector Tunbridge this case 
of pills,* and a box containing several kinds of coated pills. 
I examined the whole of these pills, and analysed some 
completely. The case contained fifty-four bottles of pills, and of 
those bottles seven contained strychnine, all in medicinal quantities, 
taking pill by pill. This bottle, No. 2 in the case, was full, and 
contained 168 pills. I analysed them twice and found 1-22 grain 
in each pill; they are labelled ‘‘ Strychnine, 1-16 grain, poison,’’ 
but they are a little short of that quantity. Twenty-two of them 
would make up a complete grain, and eleven of them would make 
half a grain. Rather less than half a grain has been a fatal dose, 
but certainly approaching a grain would be a fatal dose. I do 
not think that there is any poison that quite approaches in the 
character of its crystals the appearance of strychnine; to a skilled 
eye there is something rather characteristic; but I would not, with 
all my knowledge, establish an opinion by mere examination by 
eye; I think an ordinary observer might easily mistake the crystals 
for those of some other substance. I also had produced to me a 
box of capsules; one of them was given to me called a five-grain 
capsule, and into that I put a score of these pills—these pills con- 
tain other matters; they weigh about three-parts of a grain each; 


* See illustration opposite this page. 
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the chief part of them is milk, sugar, and a little excipient to make 
the mass stick together, and then there is the strychnine. Strychnine 
in small quantities is given in nervous diseases, generally as a 
tonic; it is very largely given as a medicine in small doses, but 
not frequently in 1-16 of a grain. I got the twenty pills into 
the No. 5 capsule without powdering or breaking them up. By 
powdering them you could get a few more in, not many more I 
think. If strychnine crystals themselves were put in, of course, 
there would be a great deal more strychnine. I don’t know if I 
tried with a five-grain capsule, but you could get more than five 
grains of strychnine into it, because strychnine is heavier than 
many powders; you would be able to get into a five-grain capsule 
seven or eight grains of strychnine generally, if the strychnine 
crystals were powdered up, and put in with no other matter. 

The time at which a fatal dose of strychnine begins to operate 
varies according to the mode in which it is taken, and the condition 
of the patient. If it is taken in a capsule, first the capsule must 
take time to dissolve. I have experimented with them in warm 
water, and I find it takes a quarter of an hour at least before they 
soften and give way. Then the form in which the strychnine is 
put in the capsule affects it; if it is in a hard pill mass it will not 
operate so quickly as if it is in loose powder; it would dissolve 
more slowly. If it is given in a liquid the symptoms are produced 
more quickly. The time also varies greatly according to the con- 
tents of the stomach, and the state of the stomach, as to the period 
of digestion ; acidity of the stomach and many conditions affect it. 
The margin for the beginning to operate of a fatal dose is from 
two minutes, but from ten to twenty minutes is the usual time when 
it is taken in any article of food; it may vary from two, five, or ten 
minutes up to three-quarters of an hour; and, when the patient is 
asleep, longer than that; two or three hours exceptionally. Gener- 
ally it is about three-quarters of an hour after it comes in contact 
with the stomach that it begins to operate. The time that it takes 
to operate fatally would depend upon the dose, and the condition of 
the stomach, and whether it is retained in the patient or not. I 
heard that this woman on her death-bed vomited frequently; that 
in my judgment would probably have the effect of sending out in 
the vomit some portion of the strychnine taken. 


Cross-examined by Mr. GrocHeaan—I think all these little 
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bottles were full when they were brought to me. Certainly this 
one containing the 168 pills was. I took some ,out to experiment 
with. 

Did you hear Dr. Graham say to-day that he had attended 
Matilda Clover for drink #—Yes. 

What effect would excessive drinking have upon her nervous 
system !—Her nervous system would be very much upset. I cannot 
say exactly what the effect of alcohol would be, but if a person 
were on the verge of delirium tremens | should think it would render 
that person more susceptible to the effect of strychnine. 

I suppose it is a question of degree?—Yes. I think a person 
like that would be affected sooner than a person living a temperate 
and healthy life. 

When do the symptoms first show themselves from the time 
that the pill or draught has first been swallowed ?—Usually within 
half an hour. 

If the patient has been asleep I suppose it may be retarded for 
some time?—Yes, it may be retarded for two or three hours. I 
have never known it retarded for two hours by sleep alone, but it 
has been when opium or morphia has been taken. 

Did you discover any morphia in your post-mortem examina- 
tioni—No. I know of no instance of its being found so long after 
death. I can give an instance of death occurring from strychnine 
5} hours afterwards. The first case I gave evidence in in this 
witness-box was the case of Silas Barlow in 1876.* Barlow had 
poisoned hig mistress with nux vomica containing strychnine, and 
she died in 5} hours. The fatal dose was not known, but very 
little was found in the body after death. 

Was that an exceptional case?—No, I do not think it was an 
exceptional case; I think there are two cases where death occurred 
after six hours. 

Was there medical attendance in Barlow’s case?/—I can hardly 
tell you. I gave evidence, but I did not make the analysis. I think 
there was no medical attendance till after death, but I cannot be 
positive. I think in the other two cases there was some medical 
attendance. I don’t know about sedatives—my impression is that 


* Reg. v. Silas Barlow, alias Silas Smith. C.C.C., November, 1876. The 
poison was administered in the form of vermin killer, mixed with a decoction 
of sarsaparilla, 
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a doctor was called in who tried to do something to alleviate their 
sufferings. There is no remedy for strychnine, nothing to alleviate 
it really. 

What about chloroform?—Chloroform would prolong life. In- 
jecting morphia does not seem to delay the progress much, but 
chloroform or chloral does allay the spasms and so protract the 
time before death will occur. When I heard of the evidence given 
before the Coroner and the magistrate of the twitching of the body, 
the convulsive spasms, the perspiration, and other matters, it at 
once conveyed to me the idea of poisoning by strychnine, without 
the finding of strychnine. When I made my post-mortem examina- 
tion I had not heard of the symptoms, but I may say that I had 
heard of strychnine. 

Did you confine yourself to strychnine!—No, not at all. Before 
I injected into the frog I had performed the colour test. The frog 
presented the symptoms of strychnine poisoning. 

Of course, there is a difference between a frog and a human 
being in that the frog is a cold-blooded animal and a human being 
is warm-blooded’—Yes. But the frog is a very delicate animal for 
symptoms. I do not know that it is very susceptible, but it is 
satisfactory at all events, and probably it does not give so much 
suffering as experimenting on a rabbit or a dog. 

Is not brucine one of the component parts of nux vomica!—Yes. 

Is it possible to separate strychnine from brucine when you get 
small quantities such as a grain or twoi—Yes, it is only a delicate 
and difficult chemical operation to do so. 

Did you find any brucine in this analysis}—No. There is no 
difficulty in detecting brucine in the presence of strychnine. I do 
not know if I should have detected brucine if it had been present, 
because I do not know anything about the detection of brucine 
some months after death. 

What about prussic acid?—You can detect prussic acid months 
after death. 

Did you find any prussic acid ?—No. 

Do you think you would be able to detect disease of the spinal 
cord after the body had been for some months in the ground ?— 
In many cases I should not expect to be able to do so, but in some 
cases I should. 

Would disease of the spinal cord cause tetanic spasms?—It 


might. Mr. Coppin described the spasms as of a peculiar kind. 
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Ig a vegetable poison usually more difficult to discover than a 
mineral poison /—Yes, it is generally more difficult. 

Do you put it that the colour test in strychnine poisoning is 
uncertain and fallacious!—No, but it must be confirmed by other 
experiments, proof that it is an alkaloid, separating from the material 
in a particular manner, giving the colour test with several reagents 
appropriate for strychnine, and the fact that it does produce the 
physiological test on the frog. As a rule we are not justified in 
resorting to experiments on animal life till we get some strong pre- 
sumptive evidence justifying it, and giving good ground for thinking 
it desirable to do it. I found strychnine obscurely crystalline. 

I suppose other substances will present the same appearances 
as strychnine?—Yes. I would not in such small quantities rely on the 
crystalline form. The form of the crystals does not in this case enable 
me to pronounce positively ; nor does the colour test by itself. The 
action on the frog shows either strychnine or brucine, I think. I 
injected the fluid into the frog after subjecting it to bichromate of 
potassium, and the action on the frog helped me to the belief that 
strychnine was what was injected. It confirmed absolutely in my 
mind the presence of the poison. 

The capsules which have been shown you are merely gelatine, 
are they not !—Yes. 

And quinine is sometimes taken in such capsules!—Yes, drugs 
nauseous to the taste are put in them and taken by patients. 

Would you say that there is anything exceptional even in a 
non-professional man possessing them/—Probably there is not. I 
do not think they are very much used in London. They are used. 

Is it not the case that they are all made in America?—One 
always goes to an American firm for them, I believe; or else the 
retailer gets them from an American firm. 

‘You said that you found one-sixteenth of a grain of strych- 
nine /—Yes, I found one-sixteenth of a grain of strychnine absorbed 
in the body. It would be excreted in the urine. Of course, it is 
distributed through all the parts of the body, and as I operated 
on a great part of the body I might have got the greater portion 
from the abdominal viscera. 

The heart was normal ?—Yes. 

And the lungs?—TI should think the lungs had been a little 
congested. 
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Would you not expect in death from strychnine poisoning 
that the heart would be contracted!—No. It is very variable; 
sometimes it is full, and sometimes it is contracted. Symptoms 
of strychnine poisoning which are always present are the spasms 
attended with clearness of intellect, with remissions, and so on. 
I take the aggregate of the symptoms; I put the whole thing 
together, and say that, drawing the inference from the aggregate 
number of circumstances, I come to the conclusion that it was 
strychnine poisoning. 

There have been many cases of strychnine poisoning tried !— 
Yes. 

There was the well-known case of William Palmer ?*—Yes. 
That case was in the infancy of our knowledge of strychnine. 

Was there not a great deal of conflict of knowledge about 
that case!—No, I would not say that. We knew little of strych- 
nine then. It was the first homicidal case in which it was used, 
' and some time after I had the first suicidal case. Of late years we 
have had many cases. I have been through the Palmer case lately. 

The body generally was rigid, was it not?!—No, it was flaccid. 
The arms and legs were rigid. 

Is not one symptom of strychnine poisoning rigour after death? 
—Yes, but it is not always present. It depends whether the 
patient dies in a spasm or in an interval of remission. When a 
person died in a state of exhaustion the body would be flaccid in 
strychnine poisoning. 

Is not rigidity invariable]—No, it is very common, but it 
is not invariable. 

You will agree that the time between which the poison was 
taken and death is very important /—Yes, I think it is. It did not 
exceed the extreme maximum time. 

What is the common time?!—Three-quarters of an hour is the 
common time. 

May not an inexperienced person make a mistake in the colour 
test 1—I think that may be so, if the drugs are not pure. The 
colour I rely on is a purple-violet, which then passes through a 
play of colours that I cannot explain. I know nothing else that 
gives that precise play of colours. 


* See * Trial of William Palmer” in the ‘‘ Notable Trials Series.” 
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Re-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL—I suppose the length 
of time in which a fatal dose will prove fatal depends on the mode 
in which it is administered?—Yes, and to some extent upon the 
condition of the patient and upon the quantity administered. 
Death is generally more speedy from a very large dose. If by 
vomiting the patient has got rid of a portion of the dose, that 
would be a reason for expecting that the patient would live longer 
or would recover. If the patient died in one of the paroxysms, 
I should expect rigidity of the body after death, and that that 
rigidity would last for some time. It would generally disappear 
in a week or two after death, but in Palmer’s case some portions 
of the body remained rigid from 21st November, when he died, 
to early in January, when the body was exhumed. In the present 
case over six months had elapsed. 

As regards the absence of brucine, so far as it is valuable 
at all, what would it indicate?—It would be an indication that 
the strychnine had not been administered in the form of nux 
vomica. I have not experimented in the direction of tracing 
brucine after death, and I do not know any one who has. 

Will you tell us again how you arrived at the result that 
strychnine was the cause of death in this case?—I arrived at the 
result that strychnine was the cause of death, not taking each 
matter as isolated, but as cumulative and supporting each other, 
the appearance, the colour test, the fact that it was an alkaloid, 
the crystals, and, finally, the action on the frog. The frog is an 
animal which remains rigid long after death, and it may be 
made rigid though many other of its vital portions are cut off 
first. I cut the head off, and then made the body rigid. Having 
considered the matter carefully in the light of my experience, I 
have given the result I arrived at. When I was proceeding to 
make this examination I had heard of strychnine—that was after 
I had made my examination of Marsh and Shrivell. I received 
the order from the Treasury on 4th May, and that mentioned 
strychnine. That was after I had made an examination of Marsh 
and Shrivell, and the day before I gave evidence at the inquests 
on those persons. 


JoHn Witson M‘CuLLocu, examined by the Hon. BrERNarRD 
CoLERIDGE—I live at 374 Slater Street, Ottawa, in Canada. I 
am a traveller for Robert Jardine & Co., Toronto, in coffee, spices, 
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baking powder, and extracts. At the end of February this year 
I was staying at Blanchard’s Hotel, Quebec, from the evening of 
29th February to the afternoon of 8th March. I there made the 
prisoner’s acquaintance. I knew him as Dr. Cream. He occupied 
a@ room upon the same floor as I was, and next door to me. I 
saw him several times each day. A day or two after I got shere, 
on Saturday afternoon, I felt unwell. I mentioned it to the 
prisoner, who took me to his room and gave me a pill, which -he 
took from a bureau drawer, a dressing-case—the pills were in 
bottles. He gave me an anti-bilious pill and a blue mass pill. He 
showed me some photographs. Next day IJ had conversation with 
him on business after dinner. He asked, with reference to my 
samples, if he could handle them to advantage in London. Before 
that we had conversation about each of our businesses. He took 
me to his room, and showed me some samples he had received from 
the States of pills and patent medicines. They were all in bottles ; 
there were about eighteen or twenty bottles, various. He opened 
his tin trunk and took out a cash-box, and from the cash-box he 
took a wide-mouthed bottle about 3 inches long by 1 inch in dia- 
meter. It contained whitish crystals, and was about one third full 
similar to the contents of the bottle now shown to me. He asked 
me, referring to the bottle, did I know what that was? He said, 
‘That is poison.’’ I said, ‘‘ For God’s sake, what do you do 
with that?’’ ' He said, ‘‘I give that to the women to get them 
out of the family way.’’ I said, ‘‘ How do you do that?’’ He 
said, ‘‘ I give it to them in these,’’ showing me a box containing 
eighteen or twenty capsules. It was a box exactly like the one 
that is now shown to me, and the capsules were the same, but I 
did not see the cover, because he laid it on one side. The capsules 
were about five-eighths of an inch long. He stepped back to 
the trunk and produced a pair of false whiskers or divided beard, 
without moustaches. I said, ‘‘ What do you use these for? ’’ He 
said, ‘‘ To prevent identification when operating.’’ Previous to 
that he had led me to believe that he procured abortion. We 
had several conversations about his visit to London, and during 
one of them he told me that he had had lots of fun in London 
with the women. He mentioned Waterloo Road, Westminster 
Bridge Road, London Road, and Victoria Road, and said he had 
met as many as three women on one night, between the hours of 
10 p.m. and 3 a.m., and had been in their company, and had 
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used them, and had paid no more than one shilling to each. He 
and I drove round on Sunday evening, 6th March; he pointed 
out where his sisters, brothers, and other relatives lived, and were 
in business, and where he had worked as a boy in his father’s 
shipyard.* He told me that he was over there to secure his share of 
his father’s estate, as his father had died about a month or so 
previous. A photograph he particularly showed me he said was 
that of a lady, Laura Sabbatini, to whom he was engaged to be 
married in London. He showed me no photographs of his rela- 
tives, but photographs of other women he did show me. ‘There 
were several photographs on a bureau, and those were the only 
ones [ paid much attention to. He showed me some jewellery in 
the tin box—bracelets and brooches, and I think there was a neck- 
lace. He told me he had gotten them back from a lady to whom 
he had been engaged, but who had got married during his absence 
in the States. He said they were very valuable. These pills are 
very similar to the pills he showed me; this is not the sample case 
nor the bottles I saw. 


Cross-examined by Mr. GroaHeaan—I met him as a visitor 
staying at the same hotel. I was not introduced to him; he was 
a casual acquaintance made in the hotel sitting room. 

How long were you with him?—About eight and a half days. 
We only once went out for a drive together. We were a good 
deal in each other’s company in the evening, and grew chatty 
and friendly. 

Did you ever see him take morphia pills/—Yes, I saw him 
take morphia pills on one occasion. He said he had these pills 
because his head was bothering him. I told him that he ought 
not to take so many. . 

When was this!—This would be on Thursday, 3rd March. 

Was that previous to the conversation about the women in 
London and about practising abortion !—Yes. 

Did he spend a good deal of money ?—-Yes, he spent a good 
deal of money, not only in mine, but in everybody’s company. 

Were you continually associating with him?—No, I was not. 
I saw him at meal times and at night. If he entered a room I did 
not get up and leave it. 


* Should have been ‘‘ lumber ” yard. 
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I did not believe a word he said about the abortion at the time. 
He made a statement about it two days before he showed me the 
pills; I believed him at that time. I still continued to speak to him. 
There was only one room to sit in, and I sat in the same room with 
him, although I knew he was a professional abortionist. I was not 
going to stand outside. I chatted and talked with him in the same 
way. 

Did he go to some queer places in Quebec!/—I do not know. I 
did not go with him. 

Did he tell you that he had been to some brothels in Quebec /— 
No, he did not. 

Did he show you some improper and indecent photographs ?—Yes. 

What did he say to you about his head?—He said his head 
bothered him so that he could not sleep at night, and that in conse- 
quence he took morphia to relieve his brain. 

How is it that you come to remember all these conversations? 
Do you keep a record of them in your diary 1/—No, I do not keep one; 
I have no memoranda of it. I trust to my memory. 

Have you been brought over to London specially for this case?— 
Yes. 


Re-examined by the Arrorney-GenERAL—I had read in the 
papers an account of the identification of Thomas Neill with Dr. 
Cream, the person I know, in connection with the inquest, and there- 
upon I identified him as the person I had met in Quebec, and I wrote 
a letter to the Chief of Police at Montreal, on the advice of friends. 
After doing so, a communication was made to me through Inspector 
Jarvis,* who was out in America on this matter, and I was subpcenaed 
to come here and give evidence. 

What did you and the prisoner usually talk about /—He talked 
part of the time about some musical instruments that I helped him to 
purchase. That brought us together. 

Did you continue to be friendly with him to the end?—No, I lost 
confidence in him on Monday afternoon, through a conversation about 
an American who had come over there with plenty of money, and 
the prisoner said he ought to have had that man’s money; and I 
asked him how that was, and he said, ‘‘ I could give that man a pill 
and put him to sleep, and his money would have been mine.’’ I said, 


* Of Scotland Yard. 
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‘* You would not kill the man for 2000 dollars, would you? ”’ and he 
said, ‘‘ I ought to have done it,’’ and he regretted he had not done 
so, and I shunned him then. 


GeorGE PercivaL Wratt, examined—I am a Coroner for the 
county of London and Surrey. About 19th October of last year | 
received this letter and envelope, and enclosed in the letter was this 
other letter and envelope to the foreman of the jury— 


London, 19th October, 1891. 
To G. P. Wyatt, Esq., 
Deputy Coroner, 
East Surrey. 

I am writing to say that if you and your satellites fail to bring 
the murderer of Ellen Donworth, alias Ellen Linnell, late of 8 Duke Street, 
Westminster Bridge Road, to justice, that I am willing to give you such 
assistance as will bring the murderer to justice, provided your Government 


is willing to pay me 300,000/ for my services. No pay if not successful. 
A. O’Brien, Detective. 


About the 2nd or 3rd May of this year I received the following letter, 
with enclosure :— 
London, 2nd May, 1892. 


Dear Sir, 
Will you please give the enclosed letter to the foreman of the 


Coroner’s jury at the inquest on Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell, and oblige, 


Yours respectfully, 
Wm. H. Murray. 


London, 2nd May. 


To the Foreman of the Coroner’s Jury, in the Cases 

of Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell. 
Dear Sir, 

I beg to inform you that one of my operators has positive proof 
that Walter Harper, a medical student of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and a 
son of Dr. Harper, of Bear Street, Barnstaple, is responsible for the deaths 
of Alice Marsh and of Emma Shrivell, he having poisoned those girls with 
strychnine. ‘That proof you can have on paying my bill for services to George 
Clarke, detective, 20 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, to whom I will give 
the proof on his paying my bill. 


Yours respectfully, 
Wm. H. Murray. 


Aurrep Dyxse AcCLAND, examined—I am a member of the firm of 
W. H. Smith & Son, having among other places of business 186 
Strand. On 6th November, 1891, I received this letter, dated 5th 
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November, and the envelope; it had been through the post; it is 
addressed to Frederick Smith, but I opened it. I handed it to our 
solicitors— 


London, 5th November, 1891. 
Mr. F. W. D. Smith, 


c/o William H. Smith & Son, 
186 Strand. 
Sir, 

On Tuesday night, 13th October (last month), a girl named Ellen 
Donworth, but sometimes calling herself Ellen Linnell, who lived at 8 
Duke Street, Westminster Bridge Road, was poisoned with strychnine. 
After her death, among her effects were found two letters incriminating 
you, which, if they ever become public property, will surely convict you 
of the crime. I enclose you a copy of one of the letters which the girl 
received on the morning of 13th October (the day on which she died). 
Just read it, and then judge for yourself what hope you have of escape if 
the law officers ever get hold of these letters. Think of the shame and 
disgrace it will bring on your family if you are arrested and put in prison 
for this crime. My object in writing you is to ask if you will retain me 
at once as your counsellor and legal adviser. If you employ me at once 
to act for you in this matter, I will save you from all exposure and shame 
in the matter; but if you wait till arrested before retaining me, then I 
cannot act for you, as no lawyer can save you after the authorities get 
hold of these two letters. If you wish to retain me, just write a few 
lines on paper, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Fred Smith wishes to see Mr. Bayne, the 
barrister, at once.’’ Paste this on one of your shop windows at 186 Strand 
next Tuesday morning, and when I see it I will drop in and have a private 
interview with you. I can save you if you retain me in time, but not 
otherwise. 


Yours truly, — 
. BAYNE. 


Dr. Josep Harper, examined—I am a medical man, practising 
in Barnstaple. I received this letter of 25th April, 1892, on 26th, 
with the three enclosures of Ellen Donworth’s death, and the cutting 
from Lioyd’s Weekly News. The following is the letter :— 


London, 25th April, 1892. 
Dr. Harper, Barnstaple. 
Dear Sir, 

I am writing to inform you that one of my operators has indis- 
putable evidence that your son, W. J. Harper, a medical student at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, poisoned two girls named Alice Marsh and Emma 
Shrivell on the 12th inst., and that I am willing to give you the said 
evidence (so that you can suppress it) for the sum of 1500/ sterling. The 
evidence in my hands is strong enough to convict and hang your son, 
but I shall give it you for 1500/7 sterling, or sell it to the police for the 
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same amount. The publication of the evidence will ruin you and 
your family for ever, and you know that as well as I do. To show you 
that what I am writing is true, I am willing to send you a copy of the 
evidence against your son, so that when you read it you will need no one 
to tell you that it will convict your son. Answer my letter at once through 
the columns of the London Daily Chronicle as follows :—‘‘ W. H. M.—Will 
pay you for your services.—Dr. H.’’ After I see this in paper I will 
communicate with you again. As I said before, I am perfectly willing to 
satisfy you that I have strong evidence against your son by giving you a 
copy of it before you pay me a penny. If you do not answer it at once 
I am going to give evidence to the Coroner at once. 
Yours respectfully, 
W. H. Mornay. 


My son, Walter Joseph Harper, was pursuing his medical studies in 
London for some years at St. Thomas’s Hospital to qualify for his 
degree. He qualified in March or April. I showed him the letter and 
its enclosures when he came back to Barnstaple. 


Dr. Waurer JosEPH HARPER, examined—I am the son of the 
last witness. I recollect my father showing me the letter and its 
enclosures. I resided for some time at 103 Lambeth Palace Road, 
Mr. Sleaper’s. I was then studying at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Last Easter I was at Bromley from Saturday to the Tuesday. I had 
never spoken to the prisoner. I knew him by sight. 


Henry JoHn Cuiark, examined—I keep a private inquiry office 
at 20 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. On 5th May last I received 
an envelope like the one which is now produced. I handed it over 
to Inspector Harvey about three weeks afterwards. 


Mrs. Fanny Tartor, examined—lI reside at 37 St. Paul Street, 
Lewes Road, Brighton. I am married. Alice Marsh was my sister. 
The writing on this piece of paper, traced to the prisoner, now shown 
to me, is my sister’s. Also that on the other pieces. 


Joun Haynes, examined by Mr. C. F. Girt—I am an engineer, 
and am at present out of employment. About the beginning of April 
last I went to lodge at 129 Westminster Bridge Road, the house of 
Mr. Armstead, photographer. I was there introduced to Neill. He 
afterwards told me that he was agent for the Harvey Drug Company. 
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He showed me a case of samples, which I have since seen. I was 
to an extent a good deal in his company. I went about with him in 
the daytime, and in the evening sometimes. On one occasion Mr. 
Armstead made a communication that we were being followed, that 
his house was being watched. I asked Neill if it was he they were 
following, and he said, ‘‘ No, certainly not.’’ I said, ‘‘ I cannot 
go to the music hall with you to-night without making inquiry.”’ 
That was about 14th May. Instead of going to the music hall that 
night I went to make inquiries. The following day I told Neill that 
he ought to have told me the evening we were together that he knew 
he had been followed for some time. He said that he had been 
followed for another man who lived in the same house as he; he aaid 
his name was Walter Joseph Harper, a medical student at St. 
Thomas’s. I asked him why they followed Harper; he made a verbal 
statement at that time, and afterwards a written statement, which- 
I took down in his presence with his permission. This verbal state- 
ment was as nearly as possible the same as was afterwards reduced 
to writing. These are the rough notes I took at this time, at the 
Café de Paris, in Ludgate Hill, where we went to dine together— 


Walter J. Harper, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., student at St. Thomas’s, at 
one time well known among a low class of people, B.T., lived at time of 
murder at 103 Lambeth Palace Road ; father an M.D. at Barnstaple (B. St.) ; 
been supplying son with ample means while in London, promising son 
partnership on account of, &. W. J. H. got girl at Mutton’s, at Brighton, 
in trouble some time back; procured abortion for her. Stamford Street 
girls aware of this. H. visiting them, they threatened him, blackmail, 
victims. W. J. H. weeks before tried to purchase strychnine, telling him 
of his trouble, asking what he could do under the circumstances, be well 
to get rid of them, &c.; person suspecting wrote girls warning, anonymous 
letter, &c.; is fairish, 5.8, slim, thick brown moustache, haughty and 
distant in manner, gentlemanly, &c., &c. Ask Sidney Jones, consulting 
surgeon, Thomas’s. Issued invite to H. to wedding of daughter. Left 
day before inquest suddenly, leaving property behind, 118 Stamford Street, 
Mrs. E. Vogt. Did girls receive anon. letter before affair? J.H.—A.B.H.* 


The name of the terrace is underlined. ‘‘ B.T.’’ is Blythe Terrace— 
that is to show she lived there, and ‘‘ B. St.’”’ is Bear Street. ‘‘ On 
account of,’’ &c., means on account of old age. That was given to 
me to make inquiries by Neill. He gave me the names of Marsh 
and Shrivell, who, he said, received anonymous letters before death, 


* It need scarcely be said that this statement was a lie from beginning to end. 
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before taking poisons from Dr. Harper. That was given to me in 
order that I might investigate it if I wished to prove his statement. 
After making the statement he mentioned incidentally at the time that 
Harper had not alone poisoned Marsh and Shrivell, but other three 
women; he mentioned the names Ellen Donworth, Matilda Clover, 
and Lou Harvey. Some time after the first meeting he told me that 
Matilda Clover lived at 27 Lambeth Road. He went with me and 
pointed out the house to me. He said she had been poisoned with 
strychnine, and that her body should be exhumed and the poison 
would be found. He asked me to make inquiries that very morning ; 
he waited outside till I made inquiries. I inquired if Matilda Clover 
had died there from poisoning. Hesaid Lou Harvey had been poisoned 
by Harper at a music hall, and that she had fallen dead either at the 
music hall or between two music halls which he named, I think the 
Royal and the Oxford. He said Lou Harvey resided at 55 Townshend 
Road, St. John’s Wood. I went with him there; he pointed me out 
the house where she had resided, 55 Townshend Road. I made 
inquiries. He said the reason Harper had told him of the 
victims in the different cases was that Marsh and Shrivell were 
acquainted with Harper at Brighton. He said that he was on terms 
of the greatest friendship with Harper, and that Harper, being in 
trouble, had asked him to procure strychnine for the purpose of 
poisoning those girls. He said he had written an anonymous letter 
to Shrivell and Marsh, warning them not to take medicines of any 
kind from Dr. Walter J. Harper. 

Have you made any other notes!—I have, for my own purpose; 
they are at home, 129 Westminster Bridge Road. Apart from these 
notes, I wrote a statement which I gave to the authorities. I can 
find my other notes. 


Mr. Justice Hawxins—Then let us have them. Let an officer 
go with the witness at once to secure them. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Third Day—Wednesday, 19th October, 1892. 


Joun Haynes, recalled, further examined by Mr. C. F. Gu1— 
After I had been to Townshend Road with the prisoner, I went there 
with Sergeant M‘Intyre and pointed out the house to him. When 
Neill made his statements to me about young Mr. Harper I told him 
it was a very grave matter, and asked him how it was he had not 
communicated what he knew to the authorities, and that I thought 
it my duty to do so. He said it would be very foolish of him to 
think about doing such a thing, as there was more money to be made 
out of it by seeing Walter J. Harper’s father at Barnstaple. I said 
to him that this was not America, and he could not do as he pleased 
here; that it was a penal offence. He said that he did not care. 

I remember being on an omnibus with him towards the end of 
May, and hearing the newspaper boys calling out ‘‘ Arrest in the 
Stamford Street case.’’ Neill appeared agitated, and called my 
attention to the boys; and he wanted to get down and buy papers. 
We were then some hundred yards from Charing Cross, coming west. 
I remonstrated with him as to getting down, and said, ‘‘ We shall 
be at Charing Cross directly, and then you can buy a paper.’? When 
the bus stopped at Charing Cross we got, down and he purchased all 
the evening papers, all that the vendor had, and he gave me several to 
read. He asked me to read that item of news; it referred to an 
arrest in what was known as ‘‘ The Stamford Street Road to Ruin 
Case ’’; it had nothing to do with the murder of Marsh and Shrivell. 
When I read it to him he appeared to be much relieved. 

I was with him on 3rd June, the day of his arrest, until five 
minutes before he was arrested; I learned of it later on in the 
evening. He wanted tosend for me, but was not allowed. His arrest 
took place in the early part of the week following the omnibus inci- 
dent. I produced at the inquest the pencil notes which are now 
shown to me. I went with Inspector Harvey to Westminster Bridge 
Road last night and found there a telegram and a note with it, and 
this little memorandum on the back of a letter. It had been in my 
pocket for weeks, and it is rubbed. It is the name and address of 
Matilda Clover in Lambeth Road. The note was a private affair of 
my own. The telegram has nothing to do with the case; it is from 
the prisoner to myself. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Gzoguecan—TI have travelled a good 
deal in America as well as other places in the world. 1 was intro- 
duced to the prisoner at Mr. Armstead’s, the photographer. 
During the*frogress of our acquaintance we frequently discussed 
America and some prominent people there. He told me that he had 
travelled in various parts of America. When we spoke about this 
blackmailing I believe I told him that it was punishable with penal 
servitude, and that the truth was immaterial. 

Where had you acquired that legal knowledge?—I acquired 
it in travelling about the world a good deal for forty years. I am 
an engineer out of employment. 

You say that you are an engineer out of employment ; would you 
mind writing down on this piece of paper the name of the firm for 
whom you last worked, and the date? I am not attacking your 
veracity in the questions I ask, as I believe you are here anxious to 
tell the truth?—I will, with the greatest pleasure, write where I 
was last employed, and by whom. (The witness wrote down the 
name of a firm of engineers in America, also the date.) I may tell 
you I never thought I should be a witness against Neill. This refers 
to a firm of engineers in America, where I was working in January, 
1891. 

Have you ever been a detective?—I have not. 

Or a private inquiry agent?—Yes, in London and elsewhere, 
making inquiries for the British Government. 

Did you tell the prisoner you had been so employed ?—Yes. 

Where?—In America and elsewhere. 

You knew Le Caron ?—Yes, very well. 

You have been in communication with him?—Yes. 

And you had conversation with the prisoner about the matter !— 
I can’t remember. But it is quite possible when I mentioned the 
name. ) 

And when he heard you had been working for the British 
Government he grew most confidential ?—Yes. 


The Court—Naturally so. 


Cross-examination reswmed—And so he told you all you wished 
to know?—I did not desire to know anything. 

And you suggested that what he had said ought to be laid 
before the authorities !/—Yes. 

And he said ‘‘ Certainly ’’?—No; he did not say that. 
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But did he try to prevent you doing sof—He did. He said more 
money could be made elsewhere. 

Did you get from him about a dozen photographs of Mr. Harper! 
—No; I received one photograph of young Mr. Harper from him, 
and that was one he had stolen from one of the albums in the house 
where Mr. Harper lived; from Miss Sleaper’s album. 

How many did he steal?—He told me only one. 

And you received it ?—Yes. 

Then you received stolen goods?]—I received that. 

You took all you have told us down in writing, and the more 
you wrote the more confidential he grew?—Yes. 

He told you Lou Harvey had dropped down dead in a music 
hall /—Yes. 

Did he not say that he had at a subsequent period met her in 
the street ?—No. 

If he had told you that, I suppose it would have done away with 
the poisoning story and would have destroyed your interest in him?— 
Yes. 

You have a claim, if I mistake not, on the British Govern- 
ment 7—No. 

On the late Home Secretary ?—No. 

You never told the prisoner so?—No. 

You were anxious to get an appointment in the London police, 
were you notj—No; I knew Mr. Soames. 

He is the solicitor for Zhe Times, is he not?1—is he? 

Did you ever write to Sir Edward Jenkinsoni—Yes. He gave 
me a testimonial. 

Did you recommend yourself to him as an engineer !—I did not. 

As a private inquiry agent?—I did not. I was introduced to 
him. It was not my idea to obtain employment in the London, or 
Liverpool, or any other police. | 

Where did your conversations with the prisoner take place?—At 
the Café de Paris,* Ludgate Hill, and other places, 

Did you always carry pencil and paper with you!—I am always 
provided with pencil and paper. I openly jotted down everything. 

Have you seen the prisoner constantly taking drugs?—Yes, on 
many occasions. 

Do you know what those drugs were?—I did. 


* Since departed; now a tea shop. 08 
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Was morphia onet—It was. He took morphia, strychnine, and 
opium. 


Patrick M‘InrryrE, examined by Mr. C. F. Gux—I am a police 
sergeant in the Criminal Investigation Department. About the 
beginning of May I made the acquaintance of the prisoner. I was 
introduced to him by Mr. William Armstead, a photographer, of 
Westminster Bridge Road. Neill told me that he was a doctor of 
medicine, that he had studied at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and had 
been at Edinburgh and Dublin, and afterwards had gone to America. 
About 19th May he spoke to me about being followed, and asked 
me to make some inquiries. At that time I knew of no suspicion 
attaching to him. I made some inquiry then and saw Inspector 
Harvey and Chief Inspector Mulvaney about the matter. On 19th 
May Neill and I were in the Pheasant public-house in the Lambeth 
Palace Road. I was waiting there until he went to his lodgings 
at 103 Lambeth Palace Road to fetch his case and some letters 
for the purpose of showing that he was a bona fide commercial 
traveller. Inspectors Harvey and Mulvaney were with me. Neill 
produced his case and some correspondence, and opened it. There 
was some conversation with regard to it, and then Harvey and Mul- 
vaney went away, and I was left with Neill. He said to me that a 
few nights previously he had met a “‘rip’’ in the Westminster 
Bridge Road, who had informed him that she was sent after him by 
the police for the purpose of ascertaining who and what he was, 
as they suspected him in connection with the Stamford Street poison- 
ing cases. That was the first mention of the matter by him. 

After that were you in communication with your superiors ?}— 
Yes. About mid-day on 24th May I went to Neill’s house at 
Lambeth Palace Road. He arranged to meet me that evening at 7.30. 
He did not keep the appointment, and I went to see him at eight in 
the evening. He had sent Miss Sleaper to say he could not keep the 
appointment, he was ill in bed. I found him in bed when I went at 
eight ; he then said that about a week before the last inquest (that 
was the one upon Marsh and Shrivell) he was leaving his lodgings 
at 103 Lambeth Palace Road in the morning when he was stopped in 
the street by a man who said he was a detective, and gave his name 
as Murray. The man questioned him as to Dr. Harper and as to 
Dr. Harper’s associations with women. He then produced a letter, 


addressed to Shrivell and Marsh at Stamford Street, the letter having 
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passed through the post. The purport of the letter was to warn the 
girls to be careful of Dr. Harper, as he would serve them as he had 
done the girls Clover and Harvey. 


By the Court—You knew of no man named Murray in the force? 
—TI did not, my lord. 

Examination continued—How did he describe Murray !—He said 
he was a man of about forty years of age, 5 feet 8 inches, or 5 feet 
9 inches in height, that he wore a dark cut-away coat, light trousers, 
and a hard felt hat, and had a heavy moustache and straggling grey 
hair. 

Did you ask him if he had a photograph of Murray !—I did. 

Did you ask him if he knew a man named Clark, a detective ?— 
I asked him if he knew Clark, but not as a detective. The prisoner 
said he did not. 

Did you say anything to him as to his handwriting?—I said I 
had seen my superior, and had been instructed to get a specimen of 
his writing. 

Did you take a piece from some paper in the room and ask him 
to write on it?—I took a piece from some notepaper on the table, and 
he wrote on it in my presence. (The paper was produced.) 

You will find, if you look at it, that it bears the watermark 
‘* Fairfield—Superfine Quality ’’ ?*—Yes, I have seen it. 

(His lordship inspected the paper, holding it up to the light in 
order to see the watermark.) 

You have seen the letter sent to Dr. Harper’—Yes; the same 
mark is on the letter as on the paper. 

(Mr. Geoghegan said he did not contest the handwriting being 
that of the prisoner, or the watermark on the letter. It was an 
American watermark, and not known in England.) 

Examination continued—You had some further conversation 
with him?—I did. 

And did he speak to you about Shrivell and Marsh ?—Our con- 
versation was not confined to these two. We talked over all the 
poisoning cases. 

Did you say anything to him as to his knowledge of those girls, 
and how they had come to their death ?—I said, ‘“‘ Doctor, you appear 
to be pretty well posted in these matters.’? The matter of King’s 


* An American brand. 
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Cross was spoken of, where & man was in custody or had been charged. 
The prisoner said, ‘‘ Yes, I have followed the matter closely in the 
British Medical Journal. Being a medical man, I take an interest 
in matters of this kind.’’ 

Had you ever heard of Clover up to the time the prisoner said 
Murray had spoken of Harper and said the other girls would be served 
in the same way as Clover and Harvey?—No. I asked him if he 
would let me have a general record as to where he had been since 
he had been in this country and where he had stayed at. He said 
he would do so if I called the following morning. I called the follow- 
ing morning and found Miss Sleaper in his room writing this docu- 
ment as to his movements. I read it over in his presence, and told 
him that he had not accounted for the date on which the Stamford 
Street poisoning case occurred. He said, ‘‘ So soon as I get out 
of bed, and I am able to look up some dates, I will be able to fix 
my whereabouts at that particular time, but I think I was at 
Berkhamstead.’’ 

Next day I met him in the Lambeth Palace Road. He said, ‘‘ I 
am going away to-day at three o'clock. Will I be arrested if I do 
so?’’ I said, ‘“‘ I cannot tell you; if you walk across with me to 
Scotland Yard I will make inquiries.”’ We proceeded together about 
half-way across Westminster Bridge when he stopped and said, ‘‘ I 
will not go any further with you, I am suspicious of you, and I believe 
you are playing me double. You sent a ‘rip’ after me to meet me 
outside the British Medical Journal office.’’ I pointed out that that 
was a matter of impossibility, as I was not aware that he was going 
there. He walked back with me as far as the corner of Stangate, 
and said he would consult a solicitor as to the annoyance caused 
to him by the police, being followed and so on, and he asked me if I 
could recommend him one, and I said no, I could not, as it would not 
be consistent with my position to do so. 

How did you come to make his acquaintance in the first instance? 
—I made his acquaintance by accident. 

Were you one of the officers entrusted to make inquiries with 
regard to Lou Harvey ?—Yes, and I did so with the view of tracing 
the death and the body, and getting some traces of her. Haynes 
went with me and pointed out a house, 55 Townshend Road, where 
I made inquiries, but I could not succeed in finding any trace of such 
a person. I made other inquiries, and inquiries were made by other 
officers of police, with regard to Lou Harvey. 
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What did the prisoner tell you with regard to his business ?— 
The only thing he showed me with regard to the Harvey Drug Com- 
pany was a letter which he gave to me open in the public-house. | 
do not remember his mentioning the name of any person with whom 
he did business. 


Cross-examined—I think you are attached to the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Scotland Yard?—Yes. Throughout the 
London Divisions there are a number of divisional detectives. Infor- 
mation of any crime in London would come first to the local police, 
and would be forwarded to Scotland Yard. I do not know anything 
about the divisional police. On lst November I received a letter 
about Clover’s death. 

Did that letter come from Scotland Yard?—I do not know. 
Inspector Tunbridge would know more about it than I do. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL intimated that Inspector Tunbridge 
would be called, who would be able to speak on that matter. 

Cross-examination continued—Do you know Haynes!—Yes, I 
have known him for some years. 

As an ex-detective or secret agent !—No. 

As what ?—I first knew him as an engineer on board ship. 

But from January, 1891%!—He only returned from America six 
months before. 

Is he a friend of yours ?—Yes. 

Did you ask him what he had been doing there?—I knew he was 
in the Home Office Department as a secret agent to make inquiries 
about a certain class of suspected persons. 

You yourself were connected with the dynamite explosions, fol- 
lowing suspected persons in London !—Yes. 

When Neill told you that Detective Murray had stopped him in 
the street and told him this story, did you express disbelief ?7—I 
thought that some person was trying to blackmail him. I did not 
believe it was a detective. 

When did you first speak to Haynes about it?!—About that time. 
Early in May, the first or second week. 

You used to see Haynes constantly, with the knowledge of the 
prisoner /—Yes. 

I suppose that you conveyed to Chief Inspector Mulvaney what 
the prisoner had said?—Certainly. I said I would make inquiries, 
and I introduced the prisoner to Chief Inspector Mulvaney. 
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We have heard about getting introductions through a photo- 
grapher. Now he is getting into a higher class of society and making 
the acquaintance of chief inspectors of police. Was the poison 
mentioned when Mulvaney was in his company ?—I don’t think so. 

Did he tell you he was connected with the women who were 
poisoned ?—Yes. That was after the conversation with Haynes. I 
first heard from the prisoner about Lou Harvey. 

Who told him he was suspected ?—A woman told him. That was 
before the Charing Cross incident. 

Had Haynes mentioned Lou Harvey to you?—I presume so. 
He took me to see the house. 

Did Haynes show you a photograph?—The prisoner gave me a 
photograph of Dr. Harper. I do not know that Haynes showed me 
any, but he may have done so. He has been in the habit of showing 
me photographs. My official duty has brought me into connection 
with him before this matter, in relation to suspected people from 
America. 


Grorcp Harvpy, examined by the AtrornEy-GEnERAL—I am 
an inspector with the L Division, and am stationed at Lambeth. 
I have had charge of the inquiries respecting the deaths of the four 
women, Ellen Donworth, Alice Marsh, Emma Shrivell, and Matilda 
Clover. I first heard of the death of Matilda Clover on 28th April 
of the present year. I first heard the cause of her death after the 
arrest of Neill on another charge at Bow Street Police Court. He 
was arrested on 4th June and taken to Bow Street. Up to that time 
I had not heard any suggestion from any one as to her death being 
caused by strychnine. I first heard of the letter to Dr. Broadbent 
during the inquiry at Bow Street, on one of the remands. 

The magisterial inquiry began on 21st July, and the prisoner 
was committed for trial on 22nd August. The first time he was 
before the magistrate at Bow Street was on 4th June on a charge 
of blackmailing. 

The Broadbent letter was sent to Scotland Yard. Was it ever 
forwarded to you!—lIt was not. Assuming that the letter went to 
Scotland Yard and I had thought proper to make inquiries about it, 
it would have been forwarded to me. 

When did you first begin to make inquiries about these cases }— 
In April I sent Sergeant Ward and other officers to make inquiries, 
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and they reported the suspicious deaths of Donworth, Marsh, and 
Shrivell. I was not then aware of the death of Clover. 

How was it you heard of Matilda Clover’s deathi—I had sent 
my officers to all parts of London to make inquiries of prostitutes. 
Sergeant Ward made a report relating to Matilda Clover. In conse- 
quence I went and saw Lucy Rose at 88 Lambeth Road on 28th April. 
I took a statement from her relating to Matilda Clover’s death. I 
also went to 27 Lambeth Road, and saw the landlady, Mrs. Phillips, 
or Vowles. In consequence of the information I received from those 
persons I communicated with the Treasury, and an application was 
made to the Home Secretary with a view to the exhumation of the 
body of Matilda Clover. The order was made on 5th May, and the 
body was exhumed on the 6th. 

You recollect the report of Dr. Stevenson as to Clover’s case. 
Was there, before that time, any suggestion as to the cause, or any 
kind of suspicion raised with reference to the death of any of this 
class of persons except Donworth, Marsh, and Shrivell?/—None 
whatever. 


Cross-examined—Is Waterloo Road in your district}—Yes. As 
you go down Waterloo Bridge Road from the Strand the station* is 
on the right and Morpeth Place is on the left, almost immediately 
opposite the station. There is a large lamp at the corner. Morpeth 
Place is a place consisting of bad characters. Going down West- 
minster Bridge Road the Canterbury Music Hall is on the right as you 
go under the railway bridge, and Gatti’s Music Hall is on the left, 
within about 200'or 300 yards of the Canterbury. 

- Do you remember what was said about the death of Donworth !— 
Yes; I remember the death of Ellen Donworth on 13th October of 
last year. She staggered and fell in the road by the Lord Hill 
public-house, within about 30 or 40 yards of Morpeth Place. Her 
death caused a fearful: sensation in South Lambeth; it was called 
‘¢ The Lambeth Mystery.’’ I was present at the inqtest. 

Was a man named Slater under examination in November ?—Yes. 

Was he under remand at the time of the inquest?}—I am not 
sure whether he was or not. I took some of the witnesses in 
Donworth’s case to identify him. He was a tall man, with drooping 
shoulders and straggly beard. There was a general worn-out appear- 


* Waterloo Station. 
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ance about him. He was not stout. His age would be about forty 
or forty-five. One of his eyes had been injured, and that gave him a 
rather peculiar look. The witnesses failed to identify him as the 
man seen with Donworth, and the Treasury did not carry the case 
further. He then went to Clerkenwell, and my division had nothing 
more to do with him. 


By the Court—He was a jeweller’s traveller. 


ALFRED WaRD, examined—I am a sergeant in the L Division. | 
had instructions to make inquiries relating to the deaths of Marsh 
and Shrivell, but not as to Donworth specifically, but inquiries among 
that class of women. On 28th April I made a report to Inspector 
Harvey of certain information I had obtained the day previous, the 
27th. Up to that time I had not heard any suggestion of foul play 
in relation to Matilda Clover. On 27th April I had an interview 
with Lucy Rose. That was the first and only occasion I had seen her, 
and the first occasion on which I had heard anything about Clover. 

What did you go to see Lucy Rose about?—I went to see her in 
connection with the Donworth case. I was making inquiries generally 
among women in the district. 

Were you specially engaged for that purpose in connection with 
this inquiry?—Yes. On 26th April I was told by her landlady, Mrs. 
Robertson, 88 Lambeth Road, that she could give some information 
that would bear upon the inquiry. She told me that on the 26th, 
the interview with Rose was on the 27th, and the report to Inspector 
Harvey on the 28th. Until after the inquiry at Bow Street and the 
inquest I had never heard strychnine mentioned in connection with 
Clover. I first heard strychnine mentioned after Dr. Stevenson’s 
analysis of the body. 


JoHN Bennett TunsripGE, examined by the Arrornry-GHNERAL— 
I am an inspector in the Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland 
Yard. On Ist December, I believe, a letter reached the Criminal 
Investigation Department, Scotland Yard, from Dr. Broadbent. 

Was anything done in consequence of that letter?—Yes; an 
advertisement was inserted in the Darly Chronecle about 3rd 
December, with Dr. Broadbent’s sanction, and observation was kept 
on Dr. Broadbent’s house for two days, to see whether any person 
called in answer to the advertisement. It was thought that it was 


an attempt to extort money, and that some one would probably call 
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at Dr. Broadbent’s house. No person called. Beyond that nothing 
was done, and the letter remained in the department. 

Did not Dr. Broadbent object to his name being used in the 
matter 1—He did. 

Was any inquiry made at 27 Lambeth Road !—No. 

Was any communication made to the officer in charge of the L 
Division !/—No. 

Was any inquiry made about the girl Clover either at Lambeth 
Road or about Lambeth Road ?—No, no inquiry was made. 

By the Court—Do I understand that notwithstanding that this 
letter was received by the authorities at Scotland Yard on Ist 
December no inquiry was made about the girl Clover?—None what- 
ever. 

Nor at 27 Lambeth Road ?—No. 

Nor as to the cause of her death?—No inquiries whatever were 
made except what I have said. 

Can you account for that?—I may say that I myself had nothing 
to do with it. The letter was looked upon as a letter from an insane 
person. Other letters had been received of a similar character, and 
inquiries had been made and no one had turned up in relation to them. 

Surely, surely, that does not account for it. Here is a real 
person who actually lived at 27 Lambeth Road, and it is said that this 
person was poisoned by strychnine. This information comes to Scot- 
land Yard, within a quarter of an hour’s walk of the place. How 
comes it that no one took the trouble to make an inquiry at Lambeth 
Road 1—Well, it was not done, my lord. 

My surprise remains. 

Examination continued—Nothing was done beyond watching Dr. 
Broadbent’s house }—No. 


The Court—But my surprise remains. (Z’o Witness)—I cannot 
see why it should have been thought of more importance to watch 
Dr. Broadbent’s house than to make this inquiry!—It was thought 
from the tone of the letter that it was an attempt to extort money 
without any ground such as that stated in the letter. 

Suppose the man had been caught, would any inquiry of this kind 
have been made?—I presume so, my lord. 

I should presume not, from what happened. 

Examination continued—I first received instructions on 26th 


May to inquire into the South Lambeth poisoning cases; those were 
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the cases of Clover, Donworth, Marsh, and Shrivell, and into the 
attempt at extortion contained in the letter sent to Dr. Harper. In 
consequence, partly of a complaint by the prisoner that he was being 
watched, I went on 26th May to 103 Lambeth Palace Road and saw 
him there. Miss Sabbatini was present. I referred to the letter of 
complaint received from Messrs. Waters & Bryan, and talked over 
the matter. The prisoner alleged that the police having watched 
him had interfered with his business. I then spoke to him about his 
business and his presence in this country. He said he first came to 
this country in October last, that was October, 1891, to consult an 
oculist, that he was a doctor of medicine, and he had had a practice in 
America, that some time ago he had a serious illness, and that the 
night calls did not agree with him, and that in consequence he had 
given up his practice. He showed me this medicine case. I noticed 
this bottle labelled ‘‘ 1-16th grain strychnine.’’ I said, ‘‘ What are 
these pills composed of? ’’ and he replied, ‘‘ 1-16th grain of strych- 
nine, and the sugar coating only.’’ I said, ‘‘ At that rate this bottle 
contains quite a large quantity of strychnine, and it would be highly 
dangerous that they should fall into the hands of the public in any 
quantity.’’ Neill said, ‘‘ It is not intended to sell them to the public 
direct, but only to chemists and surgeons, who will dispense them 
in their proper quantities.’’ He did not say if he had sold any or if 
he had any customers. He said he had taken up the agency in the 
previous February only, and that he had been travelling through 
Canada with them until he arrived in this country in April. 

On 26th May had you any knowledge that Clover had died from 
strychnine?—-I had no such knowledge, and no such suggestion had 
been made to me as that Clover had died from strychnine. I had heard 
that her body had been exhumed. 

When did you first hear that her death was caused by strychnine? 
—About two days before the date of Dr. Stevenson’s report. On 
Ist June I visited Barnstaple and saw Dr. Harper and his son. At 
that time I had received specimens of Neill’s handwriting from 
Sergeant M‘Intyre and Mr. Priest, the chemist. Upon that I applied 
on 3rd June for a warrant against Neill for sending a blackmailing 
letter. I executed that warrant at 5.25 on 3rd June in the Lambeth 
Palace Road. I told him I had a warrant for his arrest, and I read 
it to him. He said, ‘‘ You have got the wrong man. Fire away! ”’ 


I showed him the envelope in which the letter had been sent to Dr. 
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Harper, and said, ‘‘ This is what you are accused of sending.’’ He 
looked at the writing on the envelope and said, ‘‘ That is not my 
writing.’’ I took the letter from the envelope and said, ‘‘ This is 
the letter.’? He madenoreply. I took him to Bow Street, where he 
was charged. He made no reply to the charge, but he afterwards 
said, ‘‘ Can I send to Messrs. Waters & Bryan, my solicitors?’ I 
said, ‘‘ You can wire them; I will get you a form.’’ He said, “‘ I 
write nothing. You do it for me,’’ and I sent the telegram. He 
was searched ; nothing was found on him relating to these matters. 
I afterwards went to his lodgings with Inspector Harvey and Sergeant 
M‘Intyre, and Miss Sleaper pointed out the things she said belonged 
to the prisoner. Among them were this sample case produced, a 
dark blue overcoat, and a dark grey overcoat; a large portmanteau, 
a tin box, and other things full of clothing. I took possession of 
everything in the room that belonged to him. He was wearing a 
silk hat when he was arrested. I found two other silk hats and a 
soft felt hat. 

Did you find a brown coat with a cape?/—No. I found no brown 
coat. | 

Or a flat-topped felt hat, or light suits, or a gold watch?!—No. 
The prisoner was wearing a silver or metal watch. I found, in 
a chest of drawers in the room, this envelope, with certain initials 
and dates upon it. I found, in the fob-pocket of a pair of trousers 
belonging to the prisoner, a piece of paper with an address—but not 
in the handwriting of the prisoner. It was in the handwriting of the 
girl Marsh, and was, ‘‘ Miss Alice Marsh and Miss Emma Shrivell, 
118 Stamford Street, Waterloo Road.’’ I also found two letters 
from the Harvey Drug Company, of 26th February and 6th May; a 
certificate of baptism of Thomas Neill, father’s name, William Cream, 
dated 29th June, 1850. The inquest on Clover began on 22nd June, 
and the verdict was given on 13th July. On 18th July I re-charged the 
prisoner—then being in custody—with the wilful murder of Matilda 
Clover. I said to him, ‘‘ You will be charged with murder,’’ and 
he said, ‘‘ What, in the Clover case?’ I said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ The charge 
was taken and read over to him, and he said, ‘‘ All right.’’ Later 
on he said, ‘‘ Is anything going to be done in the other cases? ’’ 
I said, ‘‘ Not at present, I believe.’’ He said, ‘‘ You will be sure 
to let me know if anything is to be done.’’ I was present at the 
inquest, when a communication was made to the prisoner as to whether 
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he wished to be examined. He was then under arrest for sending the 
threatening letter. The Coroner told him he was at liberty to give 
evidence if he chose, and ordered the officer to hand him the book to 
be sworn. At first he refused to be sworn, but later on he took the 
oath and gave his name.* What he said was taken down on the 
depositions. 

Mr. GxocHEcan objected to anything that took place at the 
Coroner’s Court being given in evidence. Either it should come from 
the Coroner’s depositions or the Coroner himself should be placed in 
the witness-box. 

The AtrornEY-GENERAL—If my learned friend desires to have 
the Coroner in the witness-box I will see that he is called. 

Mr. Grocuecan—lI have a strong reason for asking that anything 
which took place at the Coroner’s Court should come either from 
the Coroner or his depositions. 

The Court held that the point did not require a formal ruling, 
adding—TI wish every Police Court had before them these depositions 
of the Coroner, as asample of what depositions ought to be. 

Examination contunwed—As a matter of fact the prisoner gave no 
evidence. 


Cross-examined by Mr. GrogHeGan—The Coroner’s inquest took 
place in the Vestry Hall at Tooting. There was a largq number of 
jurymen. I am not eure if it was twenty-three. Mr. Gill appeared 
for the Treasury and examined the witnesses. The Coroner called 
formal witnesses, I believe; the witnesses were subpoenaed by the 
Coroner’s officer. I believe I was the last witness that Mr. Gill called 
before the Coroner. I mentioned before the Coroner that when I 
showed the prisoner the envelope, which I told him he was accused 
of writing, he said, ‘‘ That is not my writing.’’ 

At that time the prisoner was under remand at Bow Street on 
the charge of sending that letter?—Yes. 

He could have been examined and cross-examined in the Coroner’s 
Court, and the twenty-three jurymen and the Coroner and the 
Treasury counsel could have asked him questions ?—Yes. 

I think after your evidence Mr. Gill said that that was all the 
evidence he had been able to get as to the inquiries that had been 


* But see Introduction, page 27. 
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made, and then the Coroner proposed to call the prisoner, who was 
sitting between two warders, as the last witness ?—Yes. 

Did you hear Mr. Waters, as his solicitor, object to his client 
being called upon to give evidence while a criminal charge was hang- 
ing over him!—Yes; excited words passed between Mr. Waters and 
the Coroner. 

The Court—Excited or excitable? 

Mr. GrocHEGaN—From what I know of Mr. Waters I should 
say ‘‘ excited.’’ 

Cross-examination continued—tThe prisoner said he was acting 
under legal advice, and declined to give evidence, or words to that 
effect. The Coroner said he had the right to administer the oath 
to any one in his Court, and, exercising that right, he called on the 
prisoner to be sworn. 

The Court—After the advice given by his solicitor, the Attorney- 
General will hardly rely on this. If a solicitor says, ‘‘ Don’t say 
anything,’’ it would be rather stupid if the client did say anything. 

The ATroRNEY-GENERAL assented. 

Mr. GrocHecan—tThen I will not press the point. 

Cross-examination continued—lIs it the case that the police in 
addition to the ordinary telegraph wires have wires radiating from 
Scotland Yard to every part of London ?—Yes. 

Is there a private wire to Kennington Lane and every other 
police station /—Yes. 

Did you receive the letter from Dr. Broadbent 1—No. I first 
saw it on the day after the prisoner’s arrest. The post-mark on the 
envelope is ‘‘ S.E.’’ 

Was there a wire sent to Kennington Lane?—No. 

Although she had died within a quarter of an hour’s walk of 
Scotland Yard, do you say that no wire was sent to Kennington Lane? 
—That is so. 

Whose fault was that?—The fault, if fault there be, rests with 
Scotland Yard. 

Is there any jealousy between Scotland Yard and the other 
police in London?—I know of no jealousy between the police of 
Scotland Yard and the other police in London. 

Were you present at Bow Street police station when Masters 
and May were called in to identify the prisoner?—Yes. 

I suppose for an identification you just catch hold of people and 
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bring them in from the street?—No, we cannot do that. We have 
to invite them to come in to assist at an identification. 

Among how many persons was the prisoner placed ?—About 
twenty. 

Did they in any way resemble the prisoner?—Yes, we were 
some time trying to get in people from the street as near the prisoner’s 
appearance as possible. 

For how long would you be trying!—Perhaps a quarter of an 
hour. I took a statement from Masters and May on llth June, and 
they described the man they had seen at Gatti’s Music Hall. 

Where did these twenty persons you speak of come from 1— 
They were nearly all persons from the Court. 

Had any of them silk hats on?!—Many of them had. 

Had any of them a squint!—No. 

Had any of them moustaches !/—Most of them had. 

Brown moustaches?—No, not all; they were of all kinds. In a 
quarter of an hour I got twenty men all generally answering the 
description of the prisoner. 

Were they all bald ?—No. 

Were they dressed similarly to him?—Yes. 

Did the prisoner know that he was to be brought up for 
identification that day 1—Yes, a little time before; probably half an 
hour before. 

Was his solicitor present at the identification?!—I think so, but 
I should not like to swear that he was. | 

Was the gaoler in the room !—Yes. 

What happened when Masters failed to identify the prisoner with 
his hat on !—When she failed to identify him she went out, and May 
came in and May identified him. 

Were May and Masters together in the room when the identifica- 
tion took place?—No. 

Where was the prisoner placed?—He was placed with twenty 
persons in the charge-room. 

And where were Masters and May and the other persons who came 
to identify him?—They were placed in a small room off the charge- 
room. That was the only time they were together, and that was 
before either was brought out to see if they could identify. 

When Masters was brought in on the second occasion, and just 
before she identified the prisoner with his hat on, had not the gaoler 
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touched him on the shoulder and said, ‘‘ Come with me ’’?—I am 
perfectly sure that he did nothing of the kind. 

Was the gaoler standing in front of the row of men!—Yes. 

Was it not from an afterthought of yours that the men took 
their hats off {—No, it was from a communication made to me. They 
were about breaking up when Masters was brought back. I am sure 
the gaoler was not near the prisoner when Masters came in, and I 
am perfectly certain that he did not beckon to the prisoner or do 
anything of the kind. 

May he not have done so!—He might have done so afterwards, 
but not when Masters was coming into the room. 

Can you tell us about the prison regulations with regard to 
shaving !—No, I do not know these regulations. 

Are all the bottles that you found at the prisoner’s lodgings 
produced here?/—Yes. I found several bottles, empty and full, 
and they have been in my possession ever since. I find there is 
‘* opium ”’ on the bottle now shown to me. There are very few pills 
indeed in it. I found no morphia. This bottle bears a label “‘ 500 
pills opium, 1 grain; dose, 1 or 2.’’ It is nearly empty. 

Did you find any bottle containing opium in a liquid shape?—No. 
This bottle which is shown me is one-third full, and it is marked 
‘* 500 pills Cannabis Indica extract, 4 grain, poison; dose, 1 to 3.”’ 

Those have all been analysed by Dr. Stevenson ?—Yes. 

Re-examined by the Atrorney-GpnERaAL—The advertisement was 
inserted only once in the Daily Chronicle, and that was on Friday, 
4th December, 1891. It is as follows:—‘‘ Personal. M. Malone.— 
Call or send this morning to arrange as in your letter of 28th ult. 
a. >) 


Inspector Frepmrick SmirH JaRvis, examined by the Arrornzy- 
GengraLt—On 16th June of this year I was instructed to go to 
America in reference to this case. I left on the 18th. In conse- 
quence of a communication from the police authorities in Canada, I 
communicated with the witness M‘Culloch, and it was at my instance 
that he came to London to attend this inquiry. 


Laura SABBATINI, examined by the Hon. Bernarp Cotermpes—I 
live in Chapel Street, Berkhamstead. In November last I made the 
acquaintance of the prisoner. I remember his leaving for America 
early in January. Prior to that date I became engaged to be 
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married to him. I received this letter from him, dated 3rd 
December, in reference to that engagement. Before leaving he 
made his will; he said it was a will that he could not revoke. He 
left it with me on his going to America. The document which is 
now shown to me is that will. It is in the handwriting of the 
prisoner, and it gives all his property to me. He gave me his 
addreas, if I was to write to him, as ‘‘ c/o Daniel Cream, Quebec, 
Canada.’’ I wrote to him there at Blanchard’s Hotel, Quebec. I 
corresponded with him during his absence. 

Did you receive letters or other documents from him?—Yes ; 
but I have destroyed them. I had a number of letters, but did not 
wish to keep them. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Guoauacan—I am not in the habit of 
keeping letters. 

Did he not, whilst you and he have been walking out together, 
frequently go into chemists’ shops and purchase opium for the relief 
of his head ?—He did so. 


WaurerR Dr Grey Biron, examined—TI have been for twenty- 
seven years employed in the Manuscripts Department of the British 
Museum. I have had experience in the comparison of handwriting, 
and have frequently been consulted as an expert in these matters. 
I have examined the documents produced in this case as admittedly 
in the handwriting of the prisoner. Comparing them with the letter 
to Dr. Broadbent and the envelope, the prescription written by 
Neill, and other writings, I judge them all to be in the handwriting 
of the same person. (The documents, with photographs of the same, 
were put in and handed to the jury. ) 


The ATTroRNEY-GENERAL stated that that was all the direct evidence 
in the Clover case, and that he now proposed to give evidence as 
to the deaths of three other women by strychnine, and the attempted 
administration of poison to a fourth, and to connect these acts with 
the prisoner. 


Mr. GxocHecan observed that his learned friend (Mr. 
Warburton), having addressed himself to this part of the case, would 
conduct the argument. 


The ATtoRNEY-GENERAL—The broad ground upon which he argued 
its admissibility was, first, that the evidence would prove the prisoner’s 
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possession of strychnine ; then to show that the death of Matilda Clover 
was not, as the cross-examination seemed to suggest, a death from 
natural causes or from delirium tremens, but was a death by strych- 
nine. The evidence it was proposed to give went to show that the 
prisoner had pursued the same course of action in other cases as it 
was alleged he had taken in the case of Clover. Next it was evidence 
to show a systematic and deliberate course of action. Lastly, he 
would ask his lordship to observe that in the Harper letter the 
prisoner had grouped the whole of the cases as a series of transactions, 
and had attributed them to one man—Harper. That, he contended, 
made the evidence admissible. He cited the following authori- 
ties :—F. v. Geering, 18 L.J. (M.C.) 215; R. v. Winslow, 8 Cox 
C.C. 347; BR. v. Garner, 4 F. and F. 346; R. v. Cotton, 12 Cox 
C.C. 400; R. v. Roden, 12 Cox C.C. 630; R. v. Hesson, 14 Cox 
C.C. 40; &. v. Higgins and Flannagan, 15 Cox C.C. 403. 


Mr. Warsurton—While accepting the general proposition 
admissible, because it was not relevant to the issue, and because it 
formed the subject-matter of other indictments against the prisoner. 


The Cournt—That would not of itself exclude the evidence. 


Mr. Warsurton—While accepting the general proposition 
as laid down by the Attorney-General, contended that the 
facts in the present case were altogether different from those 
in the cases cited, in all of which cases the accused had 
lived under the same roof as the deceased persons and had 
admittedly prepared the food by which they were poisoned. 
In a case of this kind every case must be judged on the facts that 
arose init. They started with the general principle that the evidence 
must be confined to the point in issue, and especially was that 
necessary in a criminal trial, where the man ought to know exactly 
the charge he has to meet, otherwise they would practically be trying 
the prisoner on seven counts at one and the same time. He sub- 
mitted that in this case there were none of the grounds upon which 
exception was made to the general principle he had laid down, and 
that it would be most unsafe to admit the evidence. If his lord- 
ship should determine to admit the evidence he would ask him to 
reserve a case for the consideration of Her Majesty’s judges. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins said it was expedient that he should give 
his opinion at once. He thought it would be more fair and satis- 
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factory that he should do no more than express his own judgment. 
If he were to explain all his reasons for giving his decision he should 
have to comment on the evidence, and that might be very unsatis- 
factory either to one side or the other. He was satisfied that the 
general proposition to admit the evidence was one that he ought not 
to refuse, and so the further evidence would be allowed. At the 
same time it must be remembered that admissibility was one thing 
and the weight of it quite another. In giving this decision he had 
to say that he entertained no doubt, and therefore he should not 
reserve & case. 


Louisa Harris, examined by the Attorngy-GrenERAL—I am 
known by the name of Lou Harvey. I am living now in Stamford 
Street. In October last year I was living at 44 Townshend Road, 
St. John’s Wood, with a young man, Charles Harvey, under whose 
name I passed. I remember being at the Alhambra one night 
between 20th and 24th October, 1891. I fix the date because 
Harvey, who had been an omnibus man, left that employment on 
13th October. The prisoner spoke to me at the Alhambra that 
night. After leaving the Alhambra I met him outside St. James’s 
Hall,* in Regent Street. He came up and touched my shoulder 
and asked me to go with him. We went to a hotel in Berwick 
Street, where we passed the night. He told me that he was a 
doctor at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and came from America. He 
said he was going back again, and would I accompany him back. 
He asked me my name, and I told him it was Lou Harvey; and he 
asked my address, and I said 55 Townshend Road. I made a mistake 
in the number; the proper number was 44. I did it quite by 
mistake. I had lived just a week at St. John’s Wood. 

How was the prisoner dressed that night?—He had a flat-topped 
hard felt hat, a black overcoat, and a black suit of clothes. He 
had an old-fashioned gold watch, and wore spectacles. He had no 
beard; he had a moustache; the top of his head was bald. He waa 
cross-eyed. Next morning he said that I had a few spots on my 
forehead, and he said he would bring me some pills to take them 
away. We parted, and he told me to meet him at half-past seven 


* A famous concert hall, now departed, its site—between Piccadilly and 
oo Street—being occupied by the Piccadilly Hotel. The Saint James’s Bar 
and Restaurant was a well-known haunt of men-about-town and ladies desirous 
of their company. 
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that same evening on the Embankment, near Charing Cross Station, 
and that he would give me the medicine and afterwards take me to 
a music hall. He asked me where I would like to go; I told him the 
Oxford Music Hall. I told him I was a servant; that was not 
correct. 

- Will you tell us what happened that evening?—I told Harvey 
about the pills or medicine. Accompanied by him I went to the 
Embankment, near the Charing Cross Station. I saw the prisoner 
waiting there for me. This would be about a quarter or ten minutes 
to eight. I left Harvey in Northumberland Avenue and walked 
on while he followed me on the other side of the way to the place 
of meeting. I said to the prisoner, ‘‘ Good evening; I am late.’’ 
I asked him if he had brought the pills; he said ‘‘ Yes.’’ He said 
he had them made in the Westminster Bridge Road. He invited 
me to have a glass of wine. I asked him if I should take the pills 
first; he said ‘‘ No, not till afterwards.’’ We then went together 
to the Northumberland public-house, which is close to the Embank- 
ment, and had a glass of wine. In the public-house he bought me 
some roses from a woman who had come in. We then came out 
and walked back towards the Embankment. The prisoner then 
said that he could not go with me to the music hall that night 
because he had an appointment at St. Thomas’s Hospital at nine 
o’clock, and he should be kept there till 10.30. He told me that 
I was to get into a cab and go myself, and meet him at eleven 
o’clock outside the music hall, and we would go and spend the night 
at the same hotel. He gave me some figs, and told me to eat them 
after I had taken the pills. He took two pills out of his waistcoat 
pocket. They were wrapped up in a piece of tissue paper; they 
were long and rather narrower at one end than at the other. They 
were something like the capsule which is now shown to me, 
but they might have been a little larger. They were light 
coloured, as near as I could tell; it was rather dark; they 
were a light colour. He gave them to me and said I was to 
take them; he said I was to put them in my mouth then and there, 
one by one, and not bite them, but swallow them. He put them into 
my right hand. I pretended to take them, putting my hand to 
my mouth and pretending to swallow them, but I passed them into 
my left hand. The prisoner asked me to show him my right hand; 
I showed it to him; it was empty; then he asked me to show him 
my left hand in which I had the pills; I threw the pills away behind 
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me and showed him my left hand. He questioned me no further, 
but gave me 5s. for my seat in the music hall and wanted to put 
me into a cab. ‘I said, ‘‘ No, I can get a cab myself.’”” He then 
went away towards St. Thomas’s Hospital, towards Westminster 
Bridge. As he was leaving he said, ‘‘ Meet me at elevan.”’ If 
met Harvey at the corner and told him what had happened, and 
then I went to the Oxford Music Hall. At eleven o’clock I went 
outside to look for the prisoner; I waited till 11.30; he did not 
come. 

Did you ever see him again after that?—Yes, within a month 
afterwards I saw him standing at the corner of Piccadilly and Regent 
Street. I went up and spoke to him; he did not appear to recognise 
me. I did not stay long with him. He told me that he would meet 
me at eleven that night outside the St. James’s, Piccadilly. Before 
making that appointment he asked me to have a glass of wine, and 
we went to a public-house in Air Street. As we were leaving the 
public-house I said, ‘‘ Don’t you know me? ”’ as he did not seem to 
recognise me. He said, ‘‘ No, who are you?’’ I said, ‘‘ You 
promised to meet me outside the Oxford Music Hall.’’ He said, ‘‘ I 
don’t remember. Who are you?’’ I said, ‘‘ Lou Harvey,’’ and 
upon that he did not speak again, but walked sharp away. That was 
the last occasion I ever spoke to him. I saw him again in the 
Strand about a fortnight or three weeks after going to Air Street 
with him. He was then walking with a young lady in the Strand ; 
I don’t think he saw me. I saw the report in the paper where my 
name was mentioned. I then wrote to the magistrate, Sir John 
Bridge, and Inspector Tunbridge came to see me and took a state- 
ment from me. I was afterwards examined at the inquest, and also 
at Bow Street. | 

Was the prisoner dressed always the same when you saw him ?— 
No, he was not dressed in the same way when I met him the second 
time as he was the first. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Grocuecan—lI think when you met the 
prisoner on the first occasion it was at night!—Yes. 

And on the second occasion, in Regent Street, it was broad day- 
light ]—Yes. 

Are you in the habit of frequenting the Alhambra?—No, I am 
not 


Do you not go to a music hall in the evening as a rule?—No. 
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When were you last at the Alhambra?—I have not been to the 
Alhambra within the last month. It was an exceptional thing for me 
to go there. 

Did you not say to the magistrate that it was on 20th October 
when you first met the prisoner ?!—No, it was between the 20th and 
24th. 

Have you and Harvey been living together since this matter !— 
Yes, sometimes; not all the time. 

Have you talked to him about it ?—Yes. 

And has he shown you dates in a book /—Yes. 

Before you saw the dates in that book did you not say that you 
thought it was the 20th ?—-No, I did not. When I met him in Regent 
Street I brought back to his recollection that I was alive and well. 
I said, ‘‘ I was the woman you went with to such and such a hotel.’’ 
I told him plainly, and he did not believe it. He did not look at me— 
he turned and walked away. 

Before this you had had a glass of wine?—Yes. 

What time would it be?—Between four and five. 

When he gave you the capsules could you see them quite 
plainly!—No. I was standing under a lamp in the street; I could 
see that they were light ones. 

Had you any spots on your forehead ?—Yes, I had some. 


Mr. GrocHecan—I desire to state at once in the most frank and 
free way that—reserving to myself the right to criticise any of the 
matters that may arise in this case—the Attorney-General went out 
of his way to afford me the opportunity of consultation, so that the 
prisoner should not be unfairly treated. I say this, reserving to 
myself the right to criticise even the Attorney-General severely if 
it should be necessary. 


CHarutes Harvey, examined by the Atrorney-GeneRAL—I am 
by trade a painter, and I formerly lived in Brighton. In October, 
1891, I and Lou Harvey lived together at 44 Townshend Road. One 
morning in that month Lou Harvey made a statement to me. She 
had passed‘ the night before away from 44 Townshend Road; it was 
about the 20th or 21st October, I could not say for certain. I fix 
the date because it was a week after I had left work on the omni- 
buses, and I left about the 13th or 14th. I produced my book before; 
the last entry in my book is on 16th October, so that it was within 
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a week of that; I left the bus work on 16th October. In consequence 
of the statement Lou Harvey made to me in the morning, I accom- 
panied her the same evening to the Embankment. When we got near 
there I walked down one way and she up the other. We walked in 
opposite directions on the same side. I saw her meet some one on 
the Embankment—I had then turned back again, and when she met 
him I was within a few yards of them. I watched them; I saw them 
go to the Northumberland Arms; I followed them there and saw 
them go in. I did not address either of them. I saw them come out 
and walk towards the Embankment. I followed, and when they 
stopped on the Embankment I was on the opposite side, the width of 
the Embankment from them. 

Have you seen that man since?—Yes, I saw him at Tooting and 
at Bow Street. 

Can you recognise him?—Yes, he is the prisoner. They stood 
talking for a few minutes, and then I saw him hand something to 
Lou Harvey—I was not near enough to see what it was. Soon after 
he left her and walked towards the Westminster Bridge Road. She 
then joined me and made a statement as to what had taken place 
between her and the prisoner. She parted company from me at 
Charing Cross. 

(Several witnesses were being called to speak to the case of the 
death of Ellen Donworth in order to give the defence the opportunity 
of cross-examining them if it was so desired. Mr. Geoghegan said it 
would be unnecessary. The Attorney-General was not certain that the 
cause of death had been sworn to, but would call a witness to prove 
that subsequently. ) 


Mrs. CHartotTs Voct, examined by Mr. C. F. Giur—I live at 
118 Stamford Street. On 22nd March of this year Alice Marsh and 
Emma Shrivell came to lodge at my house, occupying two rooms on 
the second floor. They let themselves in and out. There was a bell 
to the floor on which their rooms were. About 4 p.m. on Monday, 
11th April, I saw Marsh, and about 6.30 I heard Shrivell speaking. 
I went to bed that night about eleven o’clock ; the house was all quiet 
then. At half-past two I was awakened by a screaming and shrieking 
outside my door. In the passage I saw Marsh, who was screaming, 
and appeared to be in great agony. I sent my husband for a cab 
and a policeman. I then heard Shrivell screaming upstairs for 


‘* Alice! ’’ Going up to her room I saw her on the floor at the foot 
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of the sofa, leaning against the sofa. She appeared to be in great 
agony. I spoke to her, and she answered me. [I then heard Marsh 
screaming below again, and I went down to her and found her 
lying on her stomach in the passage and her body twitching as if in 
great pain. 

Did that twitching continue?/—It continued to come on and pass 
off and then come on again. I spoke to her, and when the twitching 
was not in operation she spoke to me; she was quite conscious. I 
asked her a question and she answered it. My husband came back 
with a cab and with the police, and the girls were carried after a little 
while and put into the cab and taken to the hospital. I first tried to 
give them an emetic, some mustard and water. They were carried out 
of the house and I never saw them alive again. 


Gzorce CumLteY—I am a police constable, L. Division. On the 
night of llth April of this year my beat included the west side of 
Stamford Street. I should go off duty at six next morning on the 
12th. 118 Stamford Street is on the west side, on which I was. I 
was passing along that west side on the early morning of the 12th 
about quarter to two, and I was about a dozen yards from No. 118, 
walking towards it, when I saw a man being let out of No. 118; he 
was let out by a young woman. I saw her then, and I saw her after- 
wards when I helped to take her to the hospital. It was Emma 
Shrivell. 

How would you describe the man !—He was about 5 feet 9 inches 
or 5 feet 10 in height, and about forty-five to fifty years of age. He 
was dressed in a dark overcoat, with a silk high hat. As he turned 
by the street door I saw by the reflection of the street lamp that he 
had glasses. He had a moustache, no whiskers. 

Where was the street lamp 7—It was in front of the door, opposite 
No. 118, and on the same side of the street; the street is about as 
wide as this Court. He walked away rather sharply, but I was not 
surprised at that, as it was a cold morning. Later that same morning 
I was called in to 118 Stamford Street. About 2.30 I saw a four-wheel 
cab drive up to 118; I saw Constable Eversfield carry Shrivell into 
the cab. Eversfield spoke to me; I went into the passage. I found 
Marsh lying over the seat of a chair with her face downwards. I 
carried her into the same cab that Shrivell was in. Eversfield went 
with the two girls to the hospital in the cab, and I rode outside. We 
both put questions to Shrivell, who made a statement. 
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The ArrorNgy-GENERAL—We do not think the statements ad- 
missible in evidence, as we do not think the prospect of death was 
sufficiently present to the minds of the women, and, moreover, we 
are not now inquiring into this particular case. 

Examination contunwed—Marsh died on the way to the hospital. 
I made a report as to the man being let out. I was afterwards 
instructed to make a written report ; I made it on the 14th. I knew 
nothing then of Neill’s existence. After this occurrence I was on 
the look-out for a man such as I had seen coming out of 118 Stam- 
ford Street. On 12th May I was standing alone in the West- 
minster Bridge Road, outside the Canterbury, between 7 and 8 p.m. 

Was your attention attracted to anything!—Yes. I eaw the 
prisoner walk up and down four times. I saw how like he was to 
the man I saw at 118 Stamford Street. 

At that time did you know anything of the existence of Dr. 
Neill #—No. 

Or of any suspicion attaching to him or any one else in con- 
nection with Matilda Clover]/—No. I made a statement of it to 
Sergeant Ward. Ward made a report. I have no doubt it was the 
prisoner I saw in Westminster Bridge Road. The man who came 
out of 118 Stamford Street was like the prisoner in stature, height, 
and general appearance. He had glasses. He was not dressed the 
same. He was walking towards the Lambeth Palace Road, which 
is about a mile from Stamford Street, through York Road. There 
are many intermediate places he might have been walking to. He 
was dressed in a short coat in Westminster Bridge Road; in Stam- 
ford Street in a dark overcoat. 


Cross-examined by Mr. GzoaHeaan—I saw the man go from 
Stamford Street towards the Waterloo Road. I went down a turn- 
ing. I lost sight of him. 

You cannot say which way he wenti—No; he might have gone 
down the Waterloo Road, or along York Road and down the West- 
minster Bridge Road, or the Lambeth Palace Road. I have my 
report of the 14th. 

Is it usual to see persons leave Stamford Street at an early hour 
in the morning ?—Yes. 

When you were outside the Canterbury Music Hall was the per- 
formance going on?—Yes. 

Were women going into the music hall ?—Yes. 
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And was this man looking at the women sharply }—Yes. 

Did that excite your suspicions}—Yes. Ward sent to me after 
that. I had seen Neill that night more than once. Ward was at 
the corner of the York Road and Westminster Bridge Road ; that is, 
between 200 and 300 yards from the Canterbury. Ward and I had 
a conversation ; that was about 11.30. 


Re-examined by the Arrornzy-Ggungrat—This ig the report I 
made. I first saw Neill between seven and eight. I did not see Ward 
then. 

Did you speak to any one about the prisoner?/—yYes, I spoke to 
the man outside the Canterbury, who calls the cabs, about the 
prisoner. I saw the prisoner that time for about half an hour, and 
then he went away. I again saw him about 11.30 at the corner of 
Lambeth Palace Road and the Westminster Bridge Road. I saw 
Ward then. Neill was standing at the corner of a public-house on 
the other side of the road. In company with Ward I followed the 
prisoner home with a woman to 24 Elliott’s Row, St. George’s Road. 
We waited till they came out. They separated at the corner of the 
Lambeth Palace Road. Neill went to 103 Lambeth Palace Road. 


By Mr. Gzroaueaan—Do you know this woman’s name?—No. 
Do you know where she walks!—No. 

Have you seen her lately —No. 

How often have you seen her?—I have seen her once since. 


WituiaM EvERSFIBLD—I am a police constable in the L Division. 
About 2.30 in the morning of 12th April I went to 118 Stamford 
Street. 1 saw Marsh and Shrivell as described. Marsh died in 
the cab. Shrivell made a statement at the hospital. Shrivell was 
up in the front room on the second floor, lying on a sofa on her 
face. I gave her an emetic and then took her to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Marsh was lying on her face in the passage. She never 
spoke. They seemed to go into convulsions from time to time. 
Shrivell was sensible in the intervals, Marsh was not. 

(Mr. Geoghegan objected to Shrivell’s statement, and it was 
not read.) 


Dr. CurapErt Wrman—I am a medical practitioner. I was 
house surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital in April of this year. On 
12th April, about 3 a.m., I was at the hospital when Marsh and 
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Shrivell were brought in. Marsh was dead. Shrivell was suffer- 
ing from tetanic convulsions; she showed all the symptoms of strych- 
hine poisoning. I gave her an emetic, and afterwards chloroform. 
She died about eight the following morning. I made a post-mortem 
examination afterwards; I found no organic disease to account for 
death. The stomach and viscera of each girl were sealed up in jars 
and handed by me to George Hackett, to be conveyed to Dr. Steven- 
son. 


Groraz Hackett, examined—I am post-mortem assistant at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. On 16th April Dr. Wyman gave me three 
sealed jars to take to Dr. Stevenson. I handed these jars to Dr. 
Stevenson in the same condition as I received them. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Fourth Day—Thursday, 20th October, 1892. 


Dr. THomas Stevenson, recalled, further examined by the 
Attornsy-GrengraL—On 16th April of this year I received from the 
witness, Hackett, three jars properly secured and with unbroken 
seals.* Under instructions from the Home Office, I carefully examined 
and analysed the contents. One jar was labelled ‘‘ Alice Marsh ”’ ; 
that contained a stomach, kidney and liver. I proceeded in the 
ordinary way to test whether there was strychnine; firstly, by the 
colour test; secondly, by the alkaloid test, and thirdly, by taste. 
I also tried the same tests in the case of Matilda Clover. In all those 
tests I got the characteristic taste of strychnine. 

By the Court—There is one question. Is there any mode of 
testing for strychnine which is better than those you adopted ?—No, 
my lord. 

In testing for strychnine, did you adopt the methods which 
experienced and scientific knowledge suggested to you as best i—lI 
did. I took extraordinary precautions in the Clover case, because 
the analysis was made so long after death. 

Examination continued—The stomach in the first jar weighed 104 
ounces. 


Mr. Gseoauscan said he did not intend to cross-examine as to 
the weight of the contents of the jars, only as to the amount of 
poison which was found in the various organa. 


Examination continued—I suppose I may say that your 
life has been spent in these studies and pursuits!—Yes. I am pre- 
pared to give the weights and quantities. In the contenta of No. 1 
jar I found 6°39 grains of strychnine. There was nothing in the 
organ to suggest a cause of death except the strychnine. I arrived at 
the conclusion that death was so caused. 

After hearing the symptoms, had you any doubt of that !— 
No. I should like to add that I found a further portion in the liver 
and kidney, making altogether 6? grains. In the vomit of Emma 
Shrivell I found 1°46 grains; that would be nearly 14 grains. In 
the stomach and its contents 1°6 grains, and 0:2 grains in a small 
portion of the liver and one kidney. That quantity would represent 
much more than a fatal dose. There was nothing in that case to 


*See Appendix VI. 
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account for death except the presence of the strychnine. After 
hearing the symptoms described, I came to the conclusion that 
strychnine was the cause of death. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Gzoaurcan—lI was present in Court and 
heard the evidence of M‘Culloch. That the prisoner had shown him 
a bottle which he said contained crystals which he gave to women 
for a certain purpose. Sulphate of zinc is crystallised; its crystals 
are clear and glassy, while those of strychnine are opaque. 

Is it not the case that they are very much alike?—To an 
ordinary observer they would look very much alike, but a very 
slight observation would distinguish the difference. One is a clear 
glassy crystal, the other is white and opaque. 

(Mr. Geoghegan handed to his lordship a question in writing, 
in order to ascertain whether it was desirable that it should be 
put to Dr. Stevenson.) 

Mr. Justice HAWKINS said that, so far as the nature of the 
question went, they could not consider that, but in a Court of 
justice they were bound to ascertain anything that might bear on 
the case. 

Mr. GroaHEGan—Quite so, my lord. Those persons who come 
into a Court of justice must be prepared to hear things that may 
shock them. It is only for consideration of public morality that 
I have submitted the matter to your lordship. 

(The question was then handed to the witness.) 

Dr. Stevenson—I have read it, my lord. Yes. 

Mr. GroaHEGaAN—But it is essential that the jury should know 
the question, my lord, as well ag the answer. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins (handing the question to the jury)— 
Read it, gentlemen. You will see the obvious grounds on which I 
think it expedient that it should not be put in words. 


‘ 


Cross-examination continued—lIt is with reference to the evi- 
dence of M‘Culloch that the question is put. Is that an American 
theory 1—It is a matter of common medical knowledge in thie 
country. It is supposed. to have come from America. It was 
mentioned in a notorious pamphlet.* 

In the case of Marsh and Shrivell I received the articles on 


* The question had reference to a use of strychnine medicinally but im- 
properly. 
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the 16th; that was the day before Easter Sunday, within four 
weeks of the deaths. I commenced my post-mortem examination 
within three days of the death of Marsh and Shrivell, and I got 
a visible quantity of strychnine from the two bodies. There was 
a great difference between the post-mortem in those cases and in 
Clover’s, both in colour and in the quantity obtained from the 
bodies. In the case of Clover I got in the portion extracted from 
the liver the characteristic taste of strychnine, which is extreme 
bitterness. 

Other things besides strychnine have extreme bitterness ?— 
Yes, but I do not think I could mistake the bitterness of anything 
except brucine for strychnine. 

Science, like law, however, sometimes does make mistakes /— 
That is perfectly true. 


Re-examined by the ATTorNgEy-GENERAL—In strychnine there 
is a distinct, peculiar, metallic bitterness, which is a well-known and 
distinctive character. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins (handing down a note to counsel)—I 
have received this. It does not seem to me that, in the present 
state of the case, it is at all important. 


Mr. GEOGHEGAN (to the Attorney-General)—Is it an anonymous 
letter? I have received four already. (Having read the letter.) 
I am much obliged to your lordship, but the matter has not been 
contested. 


ALFRED Warp, recalled, further examined by the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL—In searching the room of Shrivell and Marsh, I found 
the four pieces of paper which have been produced ; these are they. 
They contain the names and addresses of men. I have had from 
Constables Cumley and Eversfield a description of the man said 
to have left 118 Stamford Street on the morning of 12th April; 
that description was given to me on the day following the event. 
At that time I had no suspicion ; nor had my attention been drawn 
in any way to the prisoner. On the night of 12th May I was in 
Westminster Bridge Road, and my attention was drawn to a man, 
whom I saw there walking up and down, by his similarity to the 
description given to me by Cumley and Eversfield. I kept watch 
on him; he was watching women very closely as they passed him 
by, especially those having the appearance of prostitutes. I was 
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alone at the time my attention was first attracted to him. I 
sent for Cumley, and he made a statement to me and I to him, 
referring to the man, and we continued to keep watch upon him. 
I saw him go away with a woman to a particular place in Elliot’s 
Road. I waited till he came out, and walked in the direction of 
Westminster Bridge Road, leading towards Lambeth Palace Road. 
After that date I was aware that the police kept observation of 
the prisoner. I was in charge of the observation. Up to 12th 
May I had never, directly or indirectly, any knowledge of who the 
prisoner was. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Groauecan—The prostitute whom he 
went away with had been seen alive up to the Wednesday following. 
There is no suggestion that any dose was given to her. 


Mrs. MarcarReT ARMSTEAD, examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
—I am the wife of William Armstead, a photographer, of 129 
Westminster Bridge Road. A person named Haynes came to 
lodge at our house in March last, about Easter. I think I made 
the prisoner’s acquaintance through his coming to be photographed 
in my husband’s studio. There he made the acquaintance of 
Haynes, and they became intimate. In May, when the prisoner 
was at our house, 1 became aware that some observation was being 
kept on our place, and I called the attention of my husband and 
the prisoner to the fact. The prisoner said nothing then. I 
went to have some refreshment with him, and at the place we went 
to he pointed to a person and asked me if he was one of the men who 
was watching the house. I said that I could not see from the dis- 
tance at which we were sitting. 

Did he say anything about the Stamford Street case?—He 
said what a dreadful murder it was, and that whoever did it ought 
to be hanged. 

Did you say anything further?—I asked him if he knew the 
girls Marsh and Shrivell. He said he knew them well, that they 
used to solicit up at the Bridge of an evening. 

Did you ever see the prisoner in a square-topped hati—lI 
cannot remember. 

The cases of Marsh and Shrivell were being talked about at 
that time /—Yes. 


Cross-examined—Was it the common talk of the neighbour- 
hood 1—Yes. 
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Was it through you that the prisoner first became acquainted 
with Haynes ]—Yes. 

Did you tell the prisoner that Haynes had been a detective? 
—I may have done so, or else my husband may have done so; I 
do not know. , 

Did Haynes say anything about having been a detective?—I 
believe he did. I believe my husband told the prisoner that Haynes 
had been a detective or engaged in detective work. I do not know 
whether the bridge he mentioned would be Westminster or Waterloo. 


Joun M. Jonnson, examined—I am assistant to Dr. Lowe, the 
medical officer of the South London Medical Institute. On the 
evening of 13th October I was sent for to 8 Duke Street, where 
I saw a woman described as Ellen Donworth, a woman of the 
‘‘ unfortunate ’’ class. She was suffering from tetanic convul- 
sions, such as would be caused by the administration of strychnine. 
I considered her very bad. In fact, she was in a dying state, 
and I ordered her to be taken to the hospital. I heard afterwards 
that she died on the way to the hospital to which I directed her to 
be sent. 


Dr. THomas HERBERT KELLOCH, examined—In October last I 
was house physician at St. Thomas’s Hospital. On the night of 
13th October Ellen Donworth was brought to the hospital. She 
was dead when I saw her. There was nothing external to account 
for death. I afterwards examined her; I found nothing at all to 
account for death. I also analysed the contents of the stomach, and 
I was able to extract an appreciable quantity of strychnine. I 
estimated it was a quarter of a grain of strychnine in the contenta 
of the stomach alone. I formed the opinion that the cause of death 
wag poisoning by strychnine. 

Have you any doubt at all about that ?—No. 

The Court—In looking over the depositions my eye is arrested 
by a matter to which I do not think attention has been drawn. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said his lordship was quite right, and 
it was only fair to say that a note had been handed to his learned 
friend (Mr. Gill) after he had finished the examination of the 
witness to whose evidence the point referred, calling attention to 
the omission. 

Mr. Gzocuecan—Before the question is asked, I shall ask for 
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Dr Thomas Herbert Kelloch 
The Court—lI think it is right, if the Attorney-General desires 
to have that evidence put in, that it should be supplied, and it is 
desirable that it should be supplied at once. No one knows what 
it is that I have called attention to. 


Joun Hayrnags, recalled, further examined by the ATTORNEY- 
GenzRAL—On one occasion I wag in the prisoner’s room at 103 
Lambeth Palace Road when he showed me an ordinary memo- 
randum book, a quarter of an inch thick, and about the size of a 
sheet of notepaper. I had it in my hand, but I cannot further 
describe it. The prisoner called my attention to some initials and 
dates in it. 

By the Court—Did you see where the book was taken from? 
No, my lord. 

Examination continwed—Did you ask him the meaning of the 
entries!—Yes, and he said they were the initials of the girls 
poisoned by Dr. Harper, and that the dates were those of their 
respective deaths. I never spoke to Tunbridge or any one about 
this fact. I called no attention to it. 


Lavra SaBBATINI, recalled, further examined by Mr. C. F. Gmi— 
Neill visited me at Berkhamstead on three occasions. On the first 
occasion, 8th April, I think, I introduced him to my mother. He 
went back to town on the 9th. He came again on the Wednesday 
after Easter Sunday, 20th April, the occasion he went to church 
with me; he stayed one night, I think. The third time he came was 
on Saturday, 30th April, when he stayed till Tuesday, 3rd May. On 
the occasion of that third visit he asked me to write some letters for 
him. I asked him why he wanted me to write them. He refused 
to give me any reason; I do not recollect exactly what he said. I 
don’t think I asked him more than once. He dictated some letters 
to me. Yes, this is one of the letters— 


London, 2nd May, 1892. 
To Coroner Wyatt, 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. 
Dear Sir, 

Will you please give the enclosed letter to the Foreman of the 
Coroner’s jury, at the inquest on Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell, and 
oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
Wn. H. Murray. 
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I wrote the address on the envelope—I wrote this letter to the 
Foreman of the Coroner’s jury :— 


London, 2nd May, 1892. 


To the Foreman of the Coroner’s Jury in the cases 
of Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell. 


Dear Sir, 

I beg to inform you that one of my operators has positive proof 
that Walter Harper, a medical student of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and a 
son of Dr. Harper, of Bear Street, Barnstaple, is responsible for the deaths 
of Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell, he having poisoned those girls with 
strychnine. That proof you can have on paying my bill for services to 
George Clarke, detective, 20 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, to whom I 
will give the proof on his paying my bill. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wn. H. Mupray. 


I also wrote this other letter at the prisoner’s dictation, and the 
envelope also— 


To George Clarke, Esq., Detective, 
20 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


London, 4th May, 1892. 
Dear Sir, 


If Mr. Wyatt, Coroner, calls on you in regard to the murders 
of Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell, you can tell him that you will give 
proof positive to him that W. H. Harper, student, of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and son of Dr. Harper, Bear Street, Barnstaple, poisoned those 
girls with strychnine, provided the Coroner will pay you well for your 
services. Proof of this will be forthcoming. I will write you again in s 
few days. 


Yours respectfully, 
Wm. H. Moupray. 


The prisoner took these letters and envelopes away with him, return- 
ing to town that night. When I wrote the letters I asked him if he 
had that evidence, he said that a friend of his, a detective, had it; 
he did not mention his name. I asked him why I should sign the 
name of ‘‘ Murray ’’; he said that that was the name of his friend. 
When I asked him what he knew of this, or of Murray, he said he 
would tell me all about it some day. 

By the Court—Tell you what !—Why that name was employed. 

Mr. GrocHEGAN—I have no question to ask the witness. 


Watter ps Grey Brrcu, recalled, further examined by Mr. 
C. F. Gmi—Among the letters is the one addressed to Dr. Harper, 
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Walter de Grey Birch 
of Barnstaple. This is it. It is, in my opinion, in the handwriting 
of the prisoner, and the envelope enclosing it. I also compared the 
memorandum, with initials and figures, produced by Inspector 
Tunbridge, with the handwriting of the prisoner, and in my opinion 
it is undoubtedly the same handwriting. Also the letter and envelope 
to Coroner Wyatt, relating to Donworth. 


Inspector Tunsripes, recalled, further examined by the ATrorNnzrr- 
GENERAL—I searched the prisoner’s rooms on the day of his arrest. 
I took away everything belonging to him as told me by Miss Sleaper. 
It would be my duty carefully to examine the things and see whether 
they threw any light on the matter. I have all the things here, with 
the exception of certain things which I returned to the prisoner’s 
solicitor. I see by my list I returned five books, medical works, one 
entitled ‘‘ A Handbook of Therapeutics.’’ There was one pocket- 
book, perfectly new, with no entries at all in it. If there had been 
any note-book with entries in it it would have been my duty to 
examine it, and I should have retained it; there was no such book. 


GrorcE RENDALL, examined—I am the secretary of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. In October, 1891, and from that time down to April and 
May, 1892, there was no person of the name of Dr. Neill, or Neill 
Cream, connected with the hospital, so far as I know. It is usual 
for any gentlemen attending the hospital to register their names 
with me. There was no such person registered with me. I do not 
know the prisoner as in any way connected with the hospital; nor did 
I ever see him to my knowledge until I saw him here. I know the 
doctors and surgeons connected with the hospital and their names. 
There was a doctor of the name of Cream some years ago, but he has 
not registered with me. 

Was there any person of that name connected with the hospital 
between October, 1891, and June, 1892?—Not so far as I know. It 
sometimes occurs that old students may be attending without register- 
ing their names with me. 


Inspector Harvey, recalled, further examined—The verdict of 
the Coroner’s jury in the case of Marsh and Shrivell was on bth May, 
1892. That inquest began on 13th April. The inquest on Matilda 
Clover, at Tooting, began on 22nd June, and ended on 13th July. 
In the Donworth case I believe the inquest began on 15th October 


and ended on 22nd October. 
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Cross-examined—lIn the case of Marsh and Shrivell it was thought 
at first that death was from tinned fish poisoning. There were two 
hearings. It was at the first hearing that strychnine was mentioned 
as the probable cause of death. 


Water vB Grey Brircu, recalled, further examined—tThis letter 
to Mr. Frederick Smith, which is now shown to me, is in the prisoner’s 
handwriting, and the envelope also. 


Evidence for the prosecution closed. 


Mr. GpocHsGan intimated that he did not propose to call any 
evidence for the defence. But he wished to have a distinct under- 
standing about certain facts. He asked the Attorney-General to 
agree with him that the Russell divorce case was heard on the lst, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th December, and was reported in the daily papers 
on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 

The ArrorNEY-GENERAL—I do not at all doubt that. 

Mr. Gsrocuraan said that he also wished to fix the date of the 
prisoner’s engagement to Miss Sabbatini. 

The Court—From a letter before me it might be imagined that 
the engagement was about the last of November. 

Mr. GrocHecan also desired to have any misunderstanding 
removed as to what M‘Culloch said the prisoner told him he used the 
crystals for. 

The Court—My notes read—‘‘ He took a bottle. It contained 
whitish crystals. He asked, ‘ Do you know what this is?’ I said, 
‘No.’ He said that it was poison. I said, ‘ For God’s sake, what 
do you do with it?’ He said he gave it to the women to get them 
out of trouble.’’ 


Speech for the Defence. 


Mr. GuoaHscan then addressed the jury for the defence. At the 
outset of his remarks he expressed his own and the prisoner’s 
indebtedness to the counsel who were associated with him for the 
assistance they had rendered him. In a case with so great a mass 
of detail, number of dates, and number of witnesses it was difficult 
to know where to begin. If the prosecution had been conducted in 


the ordinary way the defence would have had this advantage—that, 
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no evidence being offered, the prosecution would have summed up, 
and counsel for the defence would have known the facts relied on 
and the arguments used before rising to address the jury. He would 
then have been armed cap-d-pie, prepared at all points, to rebut 
the evidence. But this case had not been conducted in the ordinary 
way. In saying that he should not be misunderstood. It was con- 
ducted by the Attorney-General in person, who had a right to reply. 
Counsel for the defence was at this disadvantage, that he could only 
judge of the strength of the case against the prisoner by hearing the 
evidence and listening to the opening. The Attorney-General had 
that inestimable advantage to an advocate, not of the last word to the 
jury, but of hearing the various points that would be submitted to 
them for the defence. He had noticed with appreciation that as 
much attention had been paid by the jury to the pointa for defence 
as to the points for the prosecution. 

It was a difficult matter to know where to commence, but he did 
not think they could have a better starting point for making the 
defence clear than by asking the jury to accompany him over the 
familiar ground that they had already traversed. He should not 
allow the mixed audience which might be in Court to deter him from 
doing his duty in speaking very plainly upon the points he thought 
necessary to urge for the defence. He described the situation of 
the various places referred to in the evidence, and pointed out the 
importance of having a clear conception of the locality. The case 
as to Matilda Clover was this. About 6th October, or before 9th 
October, Clover was living on the top floor of 27 Lambeth Road. 
She was a woman of about twenty-six, and she had a child aged 
two years. The landlady was a Mrs. Vowles, or Phillips, and there 
was a servant there named Lucy Rose. The father of that child 
was said to be a young man named Fred. Fred had been described 
as a young man of thirty or thirty-two, with light hair, blue eyes, 
and a slight moustache. There had been a quarrel between him and 
the woman Clover, whereupon Fred left the house, saying that he 
would never set foot in it again. Fred was said to be a com- 
mercial traveller, and for aught that was known to the contrary 
might have travelled in the drug trade. The reconciliation desired 
by Clover was never effected. On the night of 20th October it was 
stated that the woman Clover went out, having previously received 
a letter, in consequence of which she went out. The witness Rose 


saw the letter and read it, and remembered it so accurately that she 
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could have told the Attorney-General its contents. At any rate he 
was justified in assuming, he did not think it would be disputed, 
that whoever wrote that letter was the person who lured Clover to 
her death. It was sought to fix the identity of the prisoner with 
the writer of the letter in several ways—first by evidence which 
raised the probability that he was the person said to have been 
present in the house on the night and morning of 20th-21st October. 
It was also sought to prove this by statements made by Neill, and 
by the fact that he had in his possession at that time, if they were 
to accept the statement of certain witnesses as accurate, a deadly 
poison. Until inquiries were made by the police on the 28th April, 
and a communication was sent to Dr. Broadbent, the secret of the 
poisoning of Matilda Clover was locked in the breast of the person 
who had administered the poison. The prosecution had put forward 
three propositions. The first was that Clover died from the effects 
of strychnine poisoning; the second, that the brain which had 
planned, and the hand that had administered the strychnine, and 
the heart that had actually conceived the devilish cruelty of such an 
infernal murder, must have been the brain, and the hand, and the 
heart of the prisoner at the bar. These were two of the proposi- 
tions as to which the prosecution had to satisfy the jury beyond 
a shadow of a doubt. There was another proposition, which was a 
deduction from the other two, namely, that the strychnine must 
have been administered feloniously and with intent to murder. But 
unless the first two propositions were established, the prisoner was 
entitled to acquittal at the hands of the jury. If they entertained 
a reasonable doubt as to the first two premises of the argument, the 
prisoner was entitled, by the fact that he was being tried before an 
English jury and an English judge and under the English law, to an 
acquittal. The evidence showed that Clover went out on the night 
of the 20th Octcber and came back accompanied by a man, who 
was seen by Rose under the dim light of a paraffin lamp which was 
hanging in the passage. That man was described by Rose as a man 
of forty, having no whiskers, no beard, but as wearing a thick, 
brown moustache, and as wearing dark clothes and a silk hat. That 
description conveyed nothing to his mind. There were 30,000 or 
40,000 respectable people walking about the streets of London at 
the present moment to whom the description would apply. That man 
stayed in the house for an hour and went away. Clover afterwards 


went out and returned. About three o’clock the next morning 
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Screams were heard in Clover’s room. Jose’s attention was aroused, 
and she went into Clover’s room and found her in a state of agony, 
bathed in perspiration and convulsed with intermittent spasms. 
During an interregnum between the spasms she asked to see her 
child, as she thought she was about to die. The prosecution had to 
prove affirmatively that the death was caused by strychnine. Dr. 
Stevenson, the analyst who had been called, had stated that the 
symptoms described were such as would lead him to suspect poison- 
ing. A symptom of strychnine poisoning was that if a person died 
in convulsions the body became extremely rigid. Rigor mortis is more 
pronounced in a death like that than in a death arising from natural 
causes. Reference had been made to the well-known case of the 
Rugeley poisoning in 1856. Cooke was poisoned by Palmer,/and it 
was pointed out that in that case extreme rigidity might well have 
disappeared. The Attorney-General had suggested that the extreme 
rigidity and tension of the muscles might disappear in consequence 
of the length of time the body had been buried! Other evidence 
upon which Dr. Stevenson based his opinion was that which had been 
discovered during the process of analysis. By the addition of a 
certain drug a beautiful violet colour was the result. That formed 
what was known as the colour test. In addition, there was the 
shape of the strychnine crystals. They were eight-sided, and they 
had also a peculiar bitter taste. There was also the physiological 
experiment with the frog. An injection was made into the back 
of a frog; it showed tetanic spasms, and ultimately died. All this, 
it was said, showed that death had arisen from strychnine. He did 
not understand why the Attorney-General should reject the evidence 
which Dr. Graham and Mr. Coppin gave, as persons not to be alto- 
gether relied on. Mr. Coppin had shown that convulsions were 
present before the death of Clover. Clover’s constitution was not 
that of a healthy woman. She was a woman of the town; depend- 
ing for her bread upon prostitution in the streets—one of that vast 
army, the legion of the lost, that was to be seen in our midst. She 
was a woman who drowned her misery in drink. She was sodden 
with drink. She had been treated by Dr. Graham for incipient 
delirium tremens. Was it not extraordinary that if this woman had 
received a dose of strychnine, with her nerves unstrung, she should 
have survived so long as she did, from three o’clock to half-past 
eight—five and three-quarter hours—and with nothing done to 


alleviate her sufferings? That showed on the very threshold of the 
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case that medical science, great as it was, might have been mis- 
taken. Dr. Stevenson must have refreshed his memory when he 
spoke of Silas Barlow, and the length of time that the woman had 
existed after the fatal dose had been administered to her. The woman 
in that case was not a prostitute, her constitution had not been 
shattered, her nervous system was not deranged, as in the case of 
Clover. In that case medical aid was called in, chloroform was ad- 
ministered and morphia injected, and that might have prevented the 
too frequent recurrence of the spasms—those awful twitchings from 
the crown of the head to the soles of her feet, which produced after- 
wards the distorted condition of the body to be seen in cases of 
death by strychnine. He could understand that a person of a firm 
constitution should live a longer time than one whose frame was 
shattered and health impaired. He contended that on the very 
threshold of the case doubt arose whether it was possible in any 
known circumstances that a woman of the constitution of this woman 
Clover could have existed for the time mentioned if her death was 
really due to strychnine. He had been astonished in the progress 
of the case—represented as the Crown was by four of the most 
highly trained intellects at the English bar—that such obvious slips 
had been made in the conduct of the prosecution. He said in the 
hearing of the judge and jury, that whoever wrote the letter seen 
by Lucy Rose, and read by her, was the person who lured Matilda 
Clover to her death. Was the handwriting of that letter so marked, 
so striking, that counsel for the prosecution had not dared to examine 
Lucy Rose on the handwriting? Other letters and documents were 
produced, admittedly in the handwriting of the prisoner. There was 
no cross-examination. If it was of vital importance to the prose- 
cution that this letter should be admitted in evidence, there was 
a way to prove it as the prisoner’s by showing the similarity of 
the handwriting to the other letters. 

This was not the first case of strychnine that had been inquired 
into. Who was the person more than any other who would remem- 
ber the extreme rigidity of the body, would remember the appear- 
ances which the body presented? He could not expect Rose or 
Mrs. Phillips or Measures to speak to it. Dr. Graham might 
have spoken to it, and above all the woman who laid 
out this unfortunate creature before she was wrapped _ in 
a pauper’s shroud. It might be that she was an _ inexperi- 
enced witness and could not pronounce a definite opinion on 
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the subject! Dr. Graham stated that he examined the body. If 
Dr. Graham said in self-defence that he had examined the body, 
and if there had been what they would expect to find from a person 
dying from strychnine poisoning, it was a strange thing that Dr. 
Graham had not mentioned that the appearance of the body led him 
to suspect other than natural causes, arising possibly from drink or 
convulsions caused by some disease of the spine, that could not have 
been discovered after the body had been in the earth for eight 
months. There was a prima facie improbability that a woman with 
a weakened constitution could have lived so long after the adminis- 
tration of strychnine. Dr. Stevenson had told them that in the case 
of Marsh and Shrivell the quantity of strychnine found in their 
bodies was large and pronounced—six grains in one and three in 
the other, so that he was able to say from the appearance of the 
crystals he found that the death arose from strychnine. That assist- 
ance was not afforded to them in the case of Matilda Clover, because 
in her case only a quarter of a grain was found and the crystals 
were so small as to be obscure. He pointed out that other matters 
besides strychnine were nauseous and bitter in the mouth and what 
might have occurred in the course of the decomposition of the body, 
which had been in the earth from 27th October to 5th. May, was 
not for him to go into. Strychnine was a vegetable poison, and 
the test was infinitely more difficult than that for a mineral poison. 
Then as to the frog test—the injecting a frog which afterwards 
exhibited symptoms of tetanic spasms—he contended that no analogy 
could be drawn which would show that the woman died from 
strychnine poisoning. He was afraid that science, represented here 
by Dr. Stevenson, did not assist them in this matter, and he denied 
that any true analogy or fair argument, on which a man’s life might 
depend, could be drawn from the experiment which had been con- 
ducted. If they took each one of the tests spoken to by Dr. Steven- 
son, none of them per se was reliable. They had to be twisted and 
mixed together before the inference could be drawn that death arose 
from strychnine. He said that Mr. Coppin, who had an enormous 
experience in this part of London of drinking habits, of the degrada- 
tion resulting from them and of the disease arising from them— 
who knew that the woman had been an alcoholised patient, had not 
been shaken by any scientific evidence when he described the death 
and the convulsions as arising from drink. Nothing had shaken 
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the conclusion to which Mr. Coppin and Dr. Graham came—that 
the death was due to drink. 

At the time when he diverted the attention of the jury to the 
evidence of poisoning, he was discussing the evidence of identity. 
Lucy Rose had seen the prisoner in the most peculiar circumstances, 
which to all intents and purposes must have almost photographed 
his image on her brain. She saw him as he sat between two warders 
at the Coroner’s inquest ; she saw him also when he stood alone before 
Sir John Bridge in the dock at Bow Street. But neither before the 
Coroner, nor before Sir John Bridge, nor in the present trial, had 
she been able to recognise the prisoner as the man whom she saw 
in the dimly-lighted hall of 27 Lambeth Road on the night of 
20th October. Her emphatic answer was, ‘‘I cannot recognise 
him.’’ On the identity of Neill rested the main point of this case. 
The prosecution, knowing this, had endeavoured to establish the 
identity of the person who went into the house on 20th October 
by the evidence of the women May and Masters. These two women 
were called to speak to the identity of Neill on two occasions—first 
to his identity with the man who was with them in Gatti’s Music 
Hall on 6th October, and then with the man who passed by Orient 
Buildings on the afternoon of 9th October. Counsel admitted that 
Masters would be able to recognise the man who had gone with her 
to Gatti’s Music Hall. He did not deny that Neill was that man. 
He would ask the jury—who and what was Neill? He was the 
agent of an American drug firm, and had come to London for the 
sake of his health. He had no friends here, he knew nobody, and, 
although a medical man, no patients ever visited him. He was 
thrown upon his own resources for amusement. Unfortunately for 
him he did not make the acquaintance at first of a modest woman, 
or his time might have been spent more to his advantage. He 
occupied a bedroom in one of the dreariest parts of London ; his con- 
duct was not that of a very happy man. But he was not now being 
tried for immorality—that was not the issue. Crime, and crime 
alone, was the question which they, the jury, had to determine. It 
was their duty to say whether he was guilty or not of this murder. 
There were people who could find amusement by constantly going to 
music halls—and he might envy them! There were others who chose 
to pass their evenings cramped up and half-suffocated in theatres ; 
others who liked to walk about the streets and see what is called 


‘‘ life ’’? in London, and it might be that that was the course which 
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Neill adopted for his evening’s amusement. As to what took place 
at Gatti’s Music Hall, he did not deny that the prisoner was the 
man, but when they came to speak of Neill as the man who passed 
by Orient Buildings on the afternoon of 9th October he contended 
strongly that the evidence was not sufficient. The women did not 
see the person who passed their house in a favourable position. On 
that day May and Masters expected a visit from a man who had 
written a letter, signed by two initials. He was to call between 3 
and 5 o'clock. They were looking out of the window, and saw a 
man wearing a silk hat walking along in the street below. The 
man who they have said was the prisoner did not pass on the opposite 
side of the street, so that they had a clear view of him; but he 
followed the girl under their window, so that they did not see his 
face, but only had a glimpse of him from above; just as a man might 
be walking immediately beneath the jury box, supposing the jury to 
be looking down from a height. Counsel for the prosecution, he 
noticed, did not put one question to the women as to this point. They 
never asked either Masters or May whether or not they saw the face 
of the man who was following Clover. He watched nervously and 
anxiously for the putting of such a question, but not one word had 
he heard. The prisoner’s was a remarkable face, so that if they 
had really seen him they could not very well have been mistaken. 
They put on their hats and followed him, but his back was now 
towards them. This alleged view of this man took place on 9th 
October. Eight months afterwards Masters and May were taken to 
Bow Street Police Court to identify the man who was in Gatti’s 
Music Hall, who was admitted to be Neill, but also to identify the 
man who passed by their place of abode on 9th October. The man 
who passed by Orient Buildings on 9th October had his hat on. 
The man who was with these women at Gatti’s Music Hall had his 
hat off for a part of the time. Masters was called to identify first 
the man who had his hat off in the music hall, and, secondly, the 
man whom she saw with his hat on as he passed by Orient Buildings. 
She could not identify the man who had his hat on; it was not until 
she saw the persons with their hats off that she identified Neill as 
the man whom she saw at Gatti’s Music Hall. When Masters was 
called to identify the man who passed by with his hat on she could 
not do so. As to his being the man who passed beneath their 
window they were clearly mistaken. Fearful mistakes had been 


made, as they well knew, in the past, and identification in police 
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courts was nothing more than a mockery, a delusion and a snare. 
Identification in such circumstances as obtained at Bow Street was 8 
most dangerous identification. 

When they came to the question of the letter of 28th November 
the prosecution said, ‘‘ You, Neill, by the admission of your own 
counsel, wrote on 28th November a blackmailing letter to Dr. 
Broadbent. You signed that letter ‘M. Malone’; you demanded 
from Dr. Broadbent £2500; you said that if that were not given 
to you, you would denounce him and say that he had assassinated 
Matilda Clover with strychnine at 27 Lambeth Road.’’ It was con- 
tended that no one at that time was acquainted with the facts. From 
that the inference was drawn that it was the prisoner’s hand that had 
administered the poison. But who was Neill? It was known that 
he was a medical man who had practised in America. It was essential 
to the case to remember the character of the locality. It was certain 
that Lucy Rose, who had witnessed the terrible death scene, had 
seen the twitchings and spasms, made no secret of it, and that it 
was freely talked about. Neill, with his peculiar habits and his taste 
for roaming about among the prostitutes of the south side of London, 
might have heard the girl’s death discussed and described. Then 
from his medical knowledge he might have gathered from the symp- 
toms that the death was due to strychnine and not to delirium 
tremens. On the strength of this, he suggested, Neill wrote the black- 
mailing letter to Dr. Broadbent. Ellen Donworth had fallen dead 
in the Waterloo Road within a short distance of this very spot; the 
fact that the result of the inquest upon her was known—all these 
things placed the prisoner in possession of the probable facts of 
Clover’s death. Dr. Stevenson had said that from the account he 
had heard of Clover’s death he was prepared to assert that there was 
prima facie ground to think that strychnine poisoning was the cause. 
Was it too improbable to suppose that Neill, taking the same 
medical view of the symptoms described by these poor people as 
the ‘‘ horrors,’’ and remembering the death of Ellen Donworth 
from strychnine in this very neighbourhood, attributed Clover’s death 
to the same admittedly unknown hand that murdered Donworth? 
He strongly condemned the system under which a letter giving real 
names and referring to the death of an individual from poison should 
have been pigeon-holed and so disregarded by the police authorities 
that it should have led to no inquiry on their part.* With regard 


* See Appendix I. 
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to the communication made to Dr. Broadbent, it seemed singular 
that after the advertisement had been issued the prisoner, if he had 
really been attempting to procure blackmail, made no further effort 
to do so. 

With regard to the evidence of the witness Haynes, the ex-detec- 
tive, he did not know whether the prosecution solemnly asked the jury 
to accept his statements. Haynes, who had been connected with that 
remarkable man, Le Caron—one of the most remarkable men of 
modern times—and who had in knocking about the world acquired 
some little legal knowledge, had made the acquaintance of the 
prisoner. It could readily be imagined that as an ex-detective he 
would be anxious to take down and to utilise the statements made 
to him by the prisoner, and that, in vulgar language, he eagerly 
swallowed all that was told him, and asked for more. He suggested 
that the information given to Haynes by the prisoner was not 
seriously given, and that, Haynes having shown a credulous dis- 
position, Neill ‘‘ crammed ’’ him to the top of his bent. As to the 
statement the prisoner was said to have made about Lou Harvey’s 
death, it was abundantly shown that he had met that female weeks 
after it was alleged that he had offered her some pills as to the 
constitution of which there was no evidence at all. But it was 
admitted that the woman had an eruption on her forehead. The 
fact that he had turned upon his heel when he met the girl again 
was open to another inference besides that drawn by the prosecution, 
who held that it tended to prove the guilt of the prisoner. It was in 
evidence that since he had first seen Harvey he had become engaged 
to Miss Sabbatini and naturally would not like to have been seen 
walking with Harvey in broad daylight. Although he had consented 
to slink into a public-house with her, that was a totally different thing 
to walking up and down two of the most fashionable thoroughfares 
on an October afternoon. 

Turning to the deaths of Marsh and Shrivell, he reminded the 
jury that they occurred at 118 Stamford Street, on the morning of 
12th April. The only evidence against the prisoner in their case was 
the piece of paper on which Marsh had written her address when 
ehe invited him to visit her at her rooms in Stamford Street. 
Identification in this case also had failed. Constable Cumley was 
on duty in the early morning in Stamford Street, and saw a man 
leave the house, No. 118. He described him as being about forty 


years of age, broad, with a heavy moustache, and wearing glasses. 
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But he had failed to prove that he was the prisoner at the bar. He 
afterward saw Neill outside the Canterbury Music Hall, and his 
suspicion was aroused by the fact that Neill was narrowly watching 
the loose women who were passing to and fro. But he did not 
identify Neill. as the man who was in Stamford Street on the 
morning of the murder. Was it to be said that because in the 
pocket of a man admittedly addicted to the society of loose women 
was found the address of two women leading an immoral life, it was 
conclusive proof that he was guilty of the death of those two women? 
Men of experience could speak to the manner in which women 
solicited them in the street, and there were two ways of dealing with 
them—either to order them away, or to deal with them gently and 
to get rid of them as best they could. It might be said that they 
would then write down their address, hoping that the person whom 
they were soliciting would give them a call. He suggested to the 
jury that, as Neill himself had said, the prisoner had met these two 
women, had passed the time in chaffing them, had given them_a drink, 
and that that was the way in which the address came into the 
prisoner’s possession. 

He thought it was proved that Neill was a man who was 
addicted to the use of drugs. Miss Sabbatini, Haynes, M‘Culloch, 
and Miss Sleaper all testified that Neill had been addicted to opium, 
morphia, and sometimes strychnine. It might be that under their 
influence he had made the most absurd statements, such as were to 
be found in the letters which he had written for the purpose of 
extorting money. 

In conclusion, Mr. Geoghegan said—I have endeavoured to 
shorten your labours in this case, and I approach the conclusion of 
my speech with the utterance of a few remarks—solemn words they 
will be. | 
_ T remember the first time I ever heard sentence of death pro- 
nounced. It was in this Court. It was a long time ago, and it was 
before my lord the judge. I remember hearing four prisoners who 
were rightly convicted of murder sentenced to death. It was the 
case of some people who had tortured a poor woman to death by 
starvation.* I was a much younger man then than I am now. I 
remember going away and trying to picture to myself what those 


* The Trial of the Stauntons ; September, 1877. Included in the ** Notable 
Trials Series.” 
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people must have felt as they lay under that sentence. I cannot 
help thinking that when you come to consider what a sentence of 
death means you will agree with me that it is the most awful 
position in which a fellow-creature can be placed. That sentence 
means separation from one’s fellow-men; it means being immured 
in a prison cell; it means that the condemned is about to stand on 
the threshold of the most awful of all mysteries; and that, when that 
mystery is solved, his name shall be a hissing, a byword, and an 
abomination even to his nearest and dearest. 

However, I have one consolation, and a strong one. In the 
days when I sat on the back benches, unknown, eating away my 
heart, and considering if it would ever come to my lot that I, 
too, would have upon my shoulders the awful responsibility of the 
defence of a man’s life, I was accompanied by an illusion of which 
I could not rid myself. Though, God knows, the sins and tragedies 
which we who practise in these Courts see take place under our 
eyes are enough to conquer any illusion or romantic ideals of youth 
we may have had. I say between you and the prisoner at the bar, 
between the Crown and the prisoner, there stands a figure, and 
that figure is the Genius of the Law of England. It is the best 
protector an accused man can have in his hour of need. It 
demands that the guilt of the accused shall be brought home to 
him as clear and as bright as the light of heaven now streaming 
into this Court; and it is under the protection of that figure that 
I leave my client, Thomas Neill. 


Closing Speech for the Crown. 


The ATToRNEY-GENERAL said that his right of reply was an 
almost immemorial right vested in the office he had for the time 
being the honour to occupy, and they might rest assured he would 
make no attempt to abuse his privilege. His duty was simple. It 
was to lay before the jury, without passion, honestly and fully, 
the whole of the facts touching the matter they were inquiring 
into, leaving the responsibility of judgment upon the facts to them. 
He agreed that the onus lay on the prosecution to establish to their 
satisfaction two propositions—first, that Matilda Clover died of 
poison; secondly, that that poison was murderously administered 
to her by the prisoner. If either of these propositions was not 
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made out to their reasonable satisfaction, the prisoner must be 
acquitted. They ought not to let their minds be influenced in their 
decision on those two very important points by suspicions which 
might have crept in in relation to other parts of the case. The 
crime with which alone the prisoner was charged was that of the 
murder of Matilda Clover, and the other incidents in the case which 
had been necessarily gone into were to be looked at only in so far 
as they afforded corroborative proof of the charge. The evidence 
against the prisoner in the case of Clover depended upon the testi- 
mony of Masters and May and Lucy Rose; and on the stronger 
evidence of the statements admittedly in the prisoner’s handwriting. 
Counsel for the defence had admitted the identity of the prisoner 
with the person who was with Masters and May at Gatti’s Music 
Hall, and he urged that, not only was that identification complete, 
but that the fact of the prisoner going to 27 Lambeth Road with 
Matilda Clover had been proved by the women who were waiting 
for him, and, seeing him pass their window with Clover, had 
followed and seen him go with her into the house in which she 
lived. As to what had happened on the 20th October, it was known 
that the man ‘‘ Fred,’’ who was said to be the father of Clover’s 
child, had had a difference with her, and had gone away, there 
being nothing to suggest that their intimacy was subsequently 
renewed. The suggestion of prisoner’s counsel that ‘‘ Fred,’’ the 
father of Clover’s child, might have been a traveller in the drug 
trade—meaning thereby strychnine—was entirely unsupported by 
evidence, and was one which could hardly be expected to be accepted 
by the jury. Apart from this, it had been sworn that the man 
admitted by Lucy Rose on the night of 28th October answered 
in all the main characteristics the description of the prisoner. The 
young woman Clover went out again that night, and returned 
at a late hour. Later on the household was aroused by her screams, 
and ultimately she expired. The theory was advanced that 
the death then became talked about—but by whom, how, 
and where did not appear—that it reached the ears of the 
prisoner somehow or other, and that then he applied his 
medical knowledge and put down her death to strychnine. Three 
witnesses had given an account of her death-bed agony, and even 
Mr. Coppin himself came to the conclusion that she died, not of 
poison, but from the effects of her drinking habits, delirium 
tremens. According to Coppin’s statement, he was in the poor 
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woman’s room when she was shrieking from agony of a mortal 
kind, yet he only remained with her for ten or twelve minutes, 
and in that respect he thought there seemed a want of humanity 
in his conduct. He was not suggesting that he had attempted to 
deceive, for it was apparent that he, like the others, came to the 
conclusion that the woman was suffering from excessive drinking, 
and that she had died from its effects accordingly. None of these 
persons knew at that time that the unfortunate woman had died of 
strychnine; so that they could not have communicated a fact of 
that kind to the accused. The conduct of Dr. Graham, he must 
confess, showed a state of things that called for reform. He 
had gathered from the landlady the particulars of the woman’s 
death, and yet he gave a certificate that he had attended her during 
her last sickness, and that she died from alcohol and syncope. The 
certificate was not true, for he had not seen the woman in her 
death agony, and therefore could not have known the real cause 
of her death. During the month that followed, till May (1892), there 
wag only one person who could know that Clover had died ef 
strychnine poisoning. Yet, on 28th November (1891), they had it, 
under the admitted hand of the prisoner, that she died a poisoned 
woman, and poisoned by strychnine. They had further the evidence 
that the prisoner asked Miss Sleaper to go to Lambeth Road to make 
inquiry about the young woman. How could he, at this time, have 
learned that Clover was poisoned by strychnine? His learned 
friend had suggested that the prisoner had become guspicious, 
from what he had heard of the symptoms, that Clover had died 
of strychnine poisoning. Was it conceivable that an innocent man, 
becoming suspicious of such a murder, should have written a 
blackmailing letter to Dr. Broadbent instead of communicating 
with the police? Why the demand for money? Why the assumed 
name? He was undoubtedly brought into association with Clover 
on 9th October, and again on the 20th, and the fact that he was 
so brought into association with her was proved to demonstration 
by the fact that on 28th November he wrote to a stranger of 
the cause of her death. The story of Lou Harvey deserved an 
ampler consideration than his learned friend had given it. It 
was a remarkable story, and one which he thought the jury would 
be of opinion threw a strong light on the case. If the prisoner’s 
object in promising to give her medicine was a kindly and not 
murderous act, surely he would simply have written a prescription 
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instead of appointing a special meeting in the streeta at night and 
showing such extraordinary anxiety to become assured that she 
had taken the capsules. The story of Lou Harvey threw a strong 
light on the case. As to the Donworth case, it was one on which 
the prosecution in no sense relied as against the prisoner in this 
case. But the Marsh and Shrivell case was an extraordinary one, 
and the prisoner’s knowledge of these women was abundantly 
shown. It was remarkable that Police-Constable Cumley had recog- 
nised the prisoner, as he had sworn he did, in Stamford Street, 
at an early hour on the morning of 12th May, and that within 
two hours he should have been called back to the house the prisoner 
had been seen leaving, to assist in the removal to the hospital of 
the two women who so soon afterwards succumbed to the effects of 
strychnine. With regard to the statements made by the prisoner 
to the witness Haynes, he thought the criticism of his learned 
friend was hardly justifiable. The jury would see how that 
evidence was corroborated by the surrounding facts as placed before 
them. That Haynes spoke confidentially to Neill and Neill to him 
did not appear to be questioned or questionable, and it was right, 
in justice to him, to say that, except in one or two things, there 
was nothing in the statements he had attributed to the prisoner 
that was not thoroughly consistent with the statements the prisoner 
had admittedly made. Then came the evidence of the destruction 
of the note-book. Why was that note-book destroyed, and why was 
it destroyed at the time chosen for that act? It had been shown 
that at that time the prisoner was being watched, and it was a 
significant fact also that the capsule box, which had been seen by Miss 
Sleaper, was not forthcoming when the prisoner’s room was 
searched. All these matters, coupled with the finding in the 
trousers pocket of the prisoner the piece of paper on which the 
woman Marsh had written her name and that of Shrivell, and their 
address, served to support in a remarkable degree the case against 
the prisoner. 

Addressing himself to the question whether or not strychnine 
was the cause of death, he referred to the scientific attainments of 
Dr. Stevenson and the definite conclusions at which he had arrived. 
Dr. Stevenson had no interest to serve except the interest of truth, 
and it might be assumed that he had used the best-known modes 
of analysis. 

In conclusion, addressing the jury, he said—You have been 
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told in words of warning, eloquent and solemn, that you have a grave 
duty to perform. That duty you ought to perform in accordance 
with the spirit of law as it prevails and is administered in this land. 
I join my learned friend in his appeal to you. The law of England 
deems every man to be innocent until the constituted tribunal of fact 
—the jury—has pronounced otherwise. That jury is composed of a 
number large enough to prevent the views of one prevailing over the 
good sense of all, although to each member of the jury is the in- 
dividual sense of responsibility to be preserved ; large enough, there- 
fore, for the good sense of all to operate on the minds of all, small 
enough, therefore, to preserve to each man among you a sense of 
individual responsibility for the verdict, as if it were his alone. If, 
after you have heard my lord, there remains in your mind a doubt— 
not a doubt to be conjured up, but a real doubt, such as would operate 
on your minds in any important affair of daily life—by all means 
let the prisoner have the benefit of that doubt. But if the course 
of this evidence has driven into your minds and left resting there a 
solemn conviction that this man is guilty, why, then, you will 
discharge your duty conscientiously, you will discharge your duty 
with fortitude. 
The Court adjourned. 
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Fifth Day—Friday, 21st October, 1892. 


Charge to the Jury. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins said he hoped that the jury would bear in 
mind that the responsibility of the verdict, whatever it might be, 
was with them and not with him, that it was their duty to investigate 
the facts, and their duty to pass judgment upon them according to 
their honest belief. With that he had nothing to do. He had to 
assist them to the best of his ability in pointing out to them such 
parts of the evidence as in his judgment bore upon the case. Having 
done that, his duty was at an end and their’s began, and with their 
verdict the matter would terminate. 

He could not begin the observations he had to make without 
expressing sincerely to the learned counsel who appeared before them, 
both on the part of the Crown and the prisoner, his great obligations 
for the assistance they had given him and the jury. While on the 
one hand no case was ever put before a jury on the part of the Crown 
with more temperate comment than the present case had been placed 
before them by the Attorney-General. Every word of his had been 
in a spirit of fairness. A very difficult task was thrown on the 
learned counsel for the defence, in consequence of the mass of 
evidence which had to be dealt with. He had to say that the counsel 
had conducted that defence with a zeal and ability which had been 
rarely equalled and never excelled in his recollection. 

The case which they had to inquire into was as to the death of 
Matilda Clover, who died on the morning of 21st October last year. It 
was alleged that she had been poisoned—wilfully poisoned—murdered 
by the administration of strychnine, and that that poison was 
administered wilfully by the prisoner. That involved two or three 
important questions, two of which, however, would give them more 
difficulty—if they had any difficulty in determining them—than the 
third. The first would be, did Matilda Clover meet with her death 
in consequence of poison in the shape of strychnine administered to 
her? If they decided that poison was wilfully administered to her, 
the next question would be, was that done with the intent to kill or 
to do her grievous bodily harm? As to that question, the learned 
counsel for the defence had most wisely and prudently offered to 
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them no observations, because it almost stood to reason—although 
it remained a question of fact for them to determine—it almost stood 
to reason that if one administered to another deliberately a fatal dose 
of poison there could be but one intent, and that must be either to 
kill or to do grievous bodily harm. Then the third and the all- 
important question would be, did the evidence which was before them 
bring them to the conclusion that that poison was administered 
by the prisoner at the bar? If it was not administered by him, they 
were not inquiring as to who else could have done it. The question 
was, did the evidence reasonably satisfy them with the same reason- 
able satisfaction which they would desire before acting in any 
important matter of their own private affairs? 

It was not to be expected in every case that there should be 
mathematical proof of the commission of the crime. It often hap- 
pened, as in that particular case, that there could be no eye-witness 
called to prove the commission. In such a case it was almost impos- 
sible that anything like mathematical proof could be given. 

In the course of the case a legal discussion arose as to whether 
or not, in the circumstances which were now before them, evidence 
of the three or four other deaths could be offered to the jury as to 
the circumstances in which these deaths occurred. After a very long 
and a very able argument he came to the conclusion, and he had seen 
no reason to doubt the justice or the good sense or the legality of 
that conclusion—that it was impossible on the present occasion to 
keep separate and distinct the various cases, or rather that it was 
impossible to exclude the evidence offered on the subject. He thought 
that, as they proceeded with the investigation of the evidence, they 
would find that it would be impossible to come to anything like a 
satisfactory conclusion, unless they had had that evidence which 
had been offered and which had been listened to so patiently by them. 
They could not prove, in order to convict a man of robbery from 
John Jones, that he had a month before committed a robbery on 
somebody else, unless they could show that those two cases had a 
bearing one on the other. If the circumstances of one case legally 
and legitimately threw light on the other, evidence of two crimes 
might be given. It would be the height of absurdity to say that they 
should never in any circumstances allow two crimes to be investigated 
at the same time, because, if so, they would very often fail to offer 
to the jury that which was essential to the case and which was material 


to put before them for their discussion. But, as the Attorney- 
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General had told them, there was no issue raised as to any death 
except that of the girl Clover, and the evidence offered in the other 
cases was simply as corroboration, and that was the ground on which 
they were to take it into their consideration. 

The direct evidence on this part of the case was exceedingly 
simple, assuming that the jury gave credit to the witnesses. Matilda 
Clover, who was an unfortunate, seemed to have been a quiet, well- 
conducted girl, following her calling, but had given way to habits 
of drink. She had a little boy, the son of a man called Fred, about 
whom there was no reason to believe he had appeared on the scene 
since a month before the date of the murder, an estrangement having 
occurred between Matilda Clover and himself. On the question 
whether the prisoner ever met or was associated with the girl, the 
jury had to go back a week before the murder, to 9th October, on 
which date two witnesses, Masters and May, swore they saw the two 
pass their house and enter the house in which Clover was poisoned, 
27 Lambeth Road. So far as he could see, these women gave their 
evidence in an honest manner, and seemed to have no interest to 
serve. They desired only to tell what in their honest belief was the 
truth. 

The prisoner, who came to England from America, landed in 
Liverpool early in the month of October. He had made his way to 
London, and on 5th October had taken a room at Anderton’s 
Hotel, in Fleet Street. He did so with the intention of living there 
until he had found suitable lodgings. On 6th October he went 
to 103 Lambeth Palace Road and engaged a room. He met Masters 
at Ludgate Circus on the same day, and, according to her account, 
she had an appointment on that evening to meet a girl named May 
at Gatti’s Music Hall. She had a glass of wine with him. There 
was no question but that he was the person—that was not disputed. 
They went on to Gatti’s Music Hall, where Masters met her friend 
May. They had some drink at the bar, and they went back to 
Ludgate Hill—the man and the two girlsa—in a hansom cab. In 
Gatti’s Music Hall Masters had given him her address, and he 
promised that as soon as he was away from the hotel and had a room 
of his own he would communicate with her. They parted at Ludgate 
Hill. On the morning of 9th October Masters received a letter stating 
that the person to whom she had given her address at Gatti’s Music 
Hall would call on her that same afternoon between three and five 


o’clock, and expressing the hope that she would not be so cross as she 
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was when they were at Gatti’s. He had mentioned the visit to Gatti’s 
Music Hall for the purpose of showing the opportunities the girls 
had of knowing the features and the general appearance of the man. 
Having received that letter on the morning of the 9th, it was not 
unnatural to suppose that the girl to whom he was going to pay the 
visit would be on the lookout for him. Masters was sitting with her 
friend May at the window for the purpose of watching the arrival 
of the man. Masters and May first of all saw coming along the 
pavement a girl whom they both knew by sight. It was Clover. 
Clover was in the habit of going to market with her basket, and 
generally wore a white apron with shoulder straps. The girls saw a 
man following behind her. She was going in the direction of Lambeth 
Road, and she turned round and smiled at the man. Masters and 
May swore that the man they saw following the girl was the prisoner. 
They were both ably cross-examined, with the view of shaking their 
testimony, but each of them declared that the prisoner was the man 
they saw. The jury had to ask themselves whether these girls were 
speaking correctly. The girls had an opportunity of knowing the 
man and of seeing his general appearance, which, he took it, was 
what a great many people judged by. Unless they were abandoned, 
perjured prostitutes, they spoke to the same fact. Each of them swore 
both to Clover and to the prisoner, whom, it must be borne in mind, 
they were expecting and looking for. So satisfied were they that he 
was the man who had made the appointment to come between three 
and five in the afternoon that they both put their hats on and went 
downstairs for the purpose of following to see where he went. They 
followed him to the corner of the street, which commanded a view 
of the Lambeth Road, and they saw the girl and the man goto No. 
27, and enter the house and stay for a considerable time. That was 
the evidence which the jury had before them on the point whether 
the prisoner had met and knew Matilda Clover at the time of the 
murder. Afterwards, when the prisoner was arrested, the two women 
were called to see him in company with sixteen or more others, and 
there was no doubt that at first Masters failed to recognise him. 
But there was no reason to suppose that any unfairness was practised 
on the occasion; if there had been, Masters would have recognised 
him at once. When she had failed to recognise him with his hat on 
she left the room, and May was called in and recognised him. 
Masters was then recalled, and recognised him with his hat off. If 
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that evidence was accepted it showed that the prisoner was the man 
who was seen walking behind the girl Clover on 9th October, 
and who entered the house in Lambeth Road with her. 

Passing on to the night of the 20th, Lucy Rose, who spoke to 
admitting Clover and a man into the house, honestly eaid that 
she could not recognise the prisoner as that man, though he answered, 
to some extent, to the description she gave of him. Her evidence 
was that the girl went in with a man who was tall and broad, and 
wore a heavy moustache. That description, as far as it went, cor- 
responded with the description of the prisoner. In the passage was 
a dim light from a small paraffin lamp, and though Rose was able to 
give a description to some extent, she did not recognise the prisoner. 
During the time the man wag in the house Clover seemed to have 
gone for some beer. Afterwards Rose heard them go to the door and 
Clover said ‘‘ Good night.’? The man went out. Clover returned 
to her room, and subsequently she went out again. She 
returned, and at three o’clock in the morning the witness Rose was 
awakened by dreadful screams. She called Mrs. Phillips, and they 
went into Clover’s room and found the unhappy girl rolling in agony, 
with her head wedged between the bedstead and the wall. Lucy 
Rose, not being medically educated, could only describe things in her 
own simple way, but it was clear that Clover had intermittent spasms 
or fits, during the intervals of which she was bathed in perspiration, 
and complained that she was suffocated ; but during these intervals she 
was perfectly sensible and rational. These points were of importance 
when they came to the evidence of Dr. Stevenson. There was another 
feature: when she was free from pain, on one occasion she said that. 
she thought she should die, and that she wished to see her baby. 

As Clover got worse, Mrs. Phillips went for a doctor, and Mr. 
Coppin saw the girl about seven o’clock. She was bathed in per- 
spiration. He put some questions to her, saw her in one of her fits, 
and then left, saying he would send some medicine, which was accord- 
ingly sent or brought. The moment she took the medicine the girl 
turned black in the face. It was not said that Coppin was present at 
that time, and he hoped he was not. He was sent for again, but this 
time he did not come. Although he had left the poor girl, as he said, 
in a dying condition, and was urged to go and see her again at eight 
o’clock, neither he nor Dr. Graham, who was sent for, came near her, 
and at 8.45 she succumbed and died. For the sake of their own feel- 
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ings, he hoped that each of these gentlemen had something like a 
legitimate excuse for not attending that unfortunate girl in her last 
moments. * 

In the course of the day it was necessary that her death should be 
registered, and the woman Phillips did so register it, stating, untruth- 
fully, that she waa present at the death. Dr. Graham, who had been 
sent for, and, according to his own account, had attended her for alco- 
holism eight or nine times, had not seen her till the breath was out of 
the body; but made inquiry of Mrs. Phillips, of whose reliability the 
jury must judge from what he had already said. Dr. Graham also 
asked questions of Coppin, and then gave a certificate of the cause 
of death, stating that he had attended her in her last illness, and 
that he had seen her on the 21st, and that the cause of death was 
delirium tremens and syncope. He did not know what the people of 
the house thought. He attached no blame to the servant girl, Lucy 
Rose, because she had no control over anything. That poor girl never 
left the bedside, and remained with Clover till the end. But he 
rather marvelled that those who knew how the night had been passed 
by the poor thing did not think it necessary to have some investiga- 
tion as to what was the real cause of death. But inquiry was not 
made, the girl had died, the doctor had certified from delirium tremens 
and syncope. She was buried in a pauper’s grave on 27th October, 
and in that grave she rested till 5th May. All who knew of her 
death—so far as was known—believed that she had left this world in 
a state of intoxication, and that nothing worse had happened to her. 
Her name was almost forgotten. They were truly told by the 
Attorney-General that if the poor girl did die from the effects of 
poison administered to her by some one or other, nobody but the 
person who had administered the poison could have known of the 
fact, and inasmuch as they had no particle of evidence to show that 
even a shadow of a shade of suspicion that she had died of poison was 
breathed until the latter end of the month of April, it was difficult 
to see how one could find fault with the conclusion which the Attorney- 
General asked them to draw, namely, that the one person who alone 
knew by whom the strychnine was administered was the person who 
administered it. 

He would not discuss the evidence of Dr. Stevenson, because he 


* Dr. Graham was attending a childbirth, and Mr. Coppin was convinced 
that all had been done that could be done. 
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could not pretend to have acquired one-twentieth part of the scientific 
knowledge possessed by that learned gentleman ; but that the unfortu- 
nate girl had come to her death by strychnine there could be no 
manner of doubt whatever. Dr. Graham and Mr. Coppin had ex- 
pressed their opinion that she had died from excessive drinking, but 
in that opinion they were altogether mistaken. Dr, Stevenson came 
to the conclusion that she had died from the administration of strych- 
nine. The woman’s death occurred on 2lst October. She was 
buried on the 27th. On 28th November, just a day more than a 
month later, a letter purporting to be signed ‘‘ M. Malone,’’ and 
proved to have come from the prisoner and to be in his writing, was 
addressed to Dr. W. H. Broadbent, accusing him of having been hired 
to poison and of having poisoned by strychnine Misa Clover at 27 
Lambeth Road, on 20th October. (Mr. Justice Hawkins read the 
letter.* ) 

The Attorney-General had asked, how came the prisoner, when 
every one else believed that death had come through intemperance, 
and when Dr. Graham had so certified, and when no suggestion had 
been made that any poison had been taken into her body, to write on 
28th November to Dr. Broadbent and say that death was by strych- 
nine? Why make that assertion? The Attorney-General said it was 
because the prisoner, having administered the poison, knew about it. 
He himself would point out the great significance of that letter. It 
was written with a view to intimidate and get money from Dr. Broad- 
bent; but fortunately Dr. Broadbent was not intimidated. He handed 
over the letter to the authorities at Scotland Yard, where it was 
put by. There was a faint endeavour to find out the writer by 
inserting an advertisement such as was invited in the letter, but nobody 
answered it, and so the matter rested.t But the fact was beyond 
the possibility of doubt—if the jury believed this to be the prisoner’s 
letter, and it was not disputed by his counsel—that on 28th November, 
when—according to all the evidence—no suspicion of poisoning had 
been breathed, the prisoner wrote to Dr. Broadbent to say that Clover 
had died on 20th October, poisoned by strychnine. 

One other point in the direct evidence bearing on the case re- 
mained to be noticed, and that was the statement by Miss Sleaper 


* See page 49. 


+ See Appendix I. 
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that she was asked by the prisoner to go to the house in Lambeth 
Road, where a lady who had a child had been poisoned. After she 
had declined to do so, he told her that the inquiry had been made by 
Haynes. He asked the jury to remember that point when he came 
to discuss the credit which should be attached to the evidence of 
Haynes in dealing with the remarkable conversations he had had with 
the prisoner, because one of these conversations related to his being 
sent by the prisoner to make the inquiry. If that were so, the fact 
that the prisoner afterwards told Miss. Sleaper that he had sent 
Haynes would go to corroborate Haynes in the story he told. 

On the question of poison, it might naturally be asked—but 
does anybody suggest that the prisoner had poison? Yes, that was 
suggested ; and the evidence given by M‘Culloch went to show that 
when the prisoner was staying in the same hotel as he in Quebec 
he showed M‘Culloch a bottle of crystals which he said was poison, 
and which he used to get young women out of trouble.* 

As to the cause of death, Dr. Stevenson, a gentleman of great 
scientific attainments, of vast experience, and of untiring perseverance 
in discovering the truth in all matters entrusted to him—no one in 
the world would doubt this—had for many years been employed by the 
Government of the day in making all the most important inquiries 
which in the public interest they had thought right should be made. 
No one could gainsay, or say one word in disparagement of his 
qualities of learning and experience in dealing with matters of this 
description. He was cross-examined with the view of ascertaining 
whether the theory of Dr. Graham‘and Mr. Coppin could be supported ; 
and, looking to the facts that there had been in Clover’s case the 
symptoms of a feeling of suffocation, of being bathed in perspiration, 
of suffering from tetanic spasms, and of being perfectly sensible and 
rational in the intervals between the fits, he had said in his evidence 
that they were the symptoms of poisoning by strychnine. The body of 
the poor girl was exhumed on 5th May, and Dr. Stevenson took from 
the body on 6th May such portions of it as enabled him to form his 
judgment by analysis as to what was the cause of death. He 
examined the body with a view to see whether there was anything 
at all to account for her death. Other than that charged in the indict- 
ment there was no disorder to account for death. Dr. Stevenson 


* Apparently Mr. Justice Hawkins did not remind the jury that it had been 
proved that Cream had purchased nux vomica and capsules in London. 
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had told them that he had applied every test that could be applied in 
the analysis he made, and that every one of the tests and every one of 
the symptoms of the illness pointed to the presence of strychnine, 
and that he had come to the conclusion that the poor woman had died 
from strychnine poisoning. The prosecution relied upon that evidence 
to prove the death of Clover by poison. 

As to the corroborative evidence, four other deaths had taken 
place. 

The first was that of Ellen Donworth, who, in the early part of 
October,* fell suddenly down in a fit in Waterloo Road and died while 
being taken to hospital. It was discovered that she died by strych- 
nine, but the murder was not now being attributed to the prisoner. 
One feature of these murders was that they were each followed by 
threatening letters, for on 5th November the prisoner wrote to Mr. 
F. W. D. Smith, of W. H. Smith & Son, threatening to incriminate 
him with the murder of Ellen Donworth by strychnine poisoning. 
He directed their attention also to the letters admittedly sent by the 
prisoner to Dr. Harper and to Deputy-Coroner Wyatt, and to other 
documents in the case. 

As to the Lou Harvey incident, when the prisoner met Harvey on 
the Embankment and gave her two pills, which he said would remove 
the spots on her face, Harvey, who wag followed at a distance by the 
man with whom she was living, appeared to have been suspicious, and 
while pretending to take the pills, did not, in fact, do so, but threw 
them away, and there could therefore be no evidence as to what they 
contained. She parted with the prisoner with an appointment to meet 
later on the same night, which the prisoner did not keep. Some 
weeks afterwards Harvey met the prisoner, and he treated her to a 
glass of wine, but did not appear to recognise her, and on her recall- 
ing her name to his recollection he turned on his heel and left her. 
That had a significance in view of a statement which the prisoner was 
said to have made when he spoke of another person having poisoned 
some girls ‘‘ and Lou Harvey.’’ In connection with that incident 
he reminded the jury that the prisoner had received from Harvey a 
wrong number as her address in Townshend Road, and that this wrong 
house was pointed out by him to the witness Haynes as the house in 
which Lou Harvey had lived. 


* 1891, 
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They came now to a part of the case which was of a very serious 
nature. On 6th January the prisoner left this country to go to 
Canada for some time, and they had the evidence of M‘Culloch that, 
while they were together in Quebec, the prisoner showed him, in 
addition to a box of samples similar to those that had been produced, 
a bottle of crystals which he said were poison. Further than that, in 
his conversations with M‘Culloch, the prisoner described himself as 
having been living a very low kind of life among the unhappy prosti- 
tutes who were to be met with in the locality included in and by the 
Waterloo Road, the Westminster Bridge Road, Lambeth Road, and 
Victoria Road. 

With the return of the prisoner to this country, they reached 
the history of the wretched girls Marsh and Shrivell. On 10th April 
—a Monday—the prisoner dined at home, contrary to his custom, 
and, announcing that he had a late engagement, he left the house 
at ten o’clock at night, and nobody saw him return. That same 
night, Police-Constable Cumley, on duty in Stamford Street, saw a 
man leave the house in which Marsh and Shrivell lived, and saw 
enough of him to be able to give a description of him. Within three- 
quarters of an hour of the man coming out the landlady was roused 
by screams, and found Marsh lying in the passage in fearful agony, 
suffering from the tetanic spasms of which the jury had heard so 
much. Upstairs Shrivell was lying in the same condition, and they 
were removed in a cab to the hospital, Marsh dying on the way, and 
Shrivell after some hours. An inquest was opened upon their bodies, 
and at the inquest Dr. Stevenson gave evidence that the one had 
had administered to her six times, and the other three times, as 
much poison as would constitute a fatal dose. On 5th May a verdict 
was returned of wilful murder. But pending the verdict, and during 
the adjournment of the inquest, on 17th April, the prisoner ex- 
pressed a desire to see a report of the evidence which had already 
been given, and on the following day took advantage of the absence 
of Mr. Harper, who lived in the same house, to go into his (Harper’s) 
room. There had not been in the course of the trial the slightest 
imputation of any kind cast, nor, he dared say, could any be cast, 
on young Mr. Harper. He was as innocent of the murder of any of 
these women as the gentlemen of the jury or as himself. During 
the absence of Mr. Harper the prisoner went into his room, looked 
at his books and papers, put a number of questions about him to Mies 
Sleaper, and, as Haynes said, stole a photograph of Mr. Harper. 
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Then he went to Berkhamstead, and got Miss Sabbatini, to whom he 
had become engaged, to write the letters to Coroner Wyatt, to the 
foreman of the Coroner’s jury, and to Mr. Clark, private detective, 
which had been put in evidence, and in which Mr. Harper was 
accused of the murder of the two girls by poison. It was—as he 
had already pointed out—a curious part of the case that these 
murders, as were the previous ones, were followed by the prisoner 
sending out threatening letters. 

The next question to be put was—was the prisoner acquainted 
with Marsh and Shrivell, and in relation to that he referred them to 
the evidence of Police-Constable Cumley and of Police-Constable 
Eversfield and Sergeant Ward, who recognised the prisoner from the 
description which Cumley had given of the man whom he had seen 
leave the house in Stamford Street. Further, they had the evidence 
of Haynes. Some reflections had been cast upon the value of his 
evidence, and the jury must judge for themselves. Haynes had been 
employed by the Government as a secret agent very often in impor- 
tant affairs, requiring, one would think, great care, and he should 
say requiring also great truth. A man who was to be employed as 
secret agent and who was not a trusty or truthful man would be 
worthless. However, the jury must judge for themselves the credit 
they ought to attach to the evidence given by Haynes. It was also 
part of the evidence connecting the prisoner with these two girls 
that on his arrest their address was found on a piece of paper in his 
possession. | 

Haynes stated that he had seen entries of initials and dates in a 
note-book belonging to the prisoner, and further there was the evidence 
of M‘Intyre as to the prisoner having said: ‘‘I am going out of 
town for a few days; do you think I shall be arrested before I go?’ 
And the further statement that when asked to accompany M‘Intyre 
to Scotland Yard, the prisoner, after going a part of the way, 
stopped and said: ‘‘ Oh, you sent a ‘ rip’ to ask questions about me 
the other day. I suspect you of doing the double, and I won’t go.”’ 
Furthermore, there was the fact that the box of capsules known to 
have been kept in the prisoner’s cupboard could not be found when 
looked for. 

The direct facts as regarded the case with which they were now 
dealing were the fact of the prisoner having been seen in com- 
pany of the woman and going into her house with her; the fact that 
the man who was let in by the servant girl to some extent answered 
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his description ; the fact that the girl had died of poison; that she 
was buried with no suspicion of poison attaching to her death; that 
no man or woman knew that the poor creature had had strychnine 
administered to her except the person who administered it, if it was 
administered ; and that the prisoner wrote to Dr. Broadbent boldly 
accusing him of poisoning the girl by strychnine. They could only 
deal with this case—or with any other case—by taking the evidence 
as a whole, looking at it solely with a desire to determine the truth, 
and the questions they had to answer were: did they believe that 
the girl died by strychnine poisoning? Did they think the poison 
was administered—if administered at all—with intent to kil? Now 
the all-important question was, looking at the whole of the circum- 
stances which were before them, had they the conviction borne into 
their minds that the prisoner was the person who committed this 
diabolical crime of poisoning Clover—for a diabolical crime it was by 
whomsoever committed. If they were not so convinced, the prisoner 
was entitled to be acquitted. But if they were satisfied that he was 
the man who did commit the crime, then it was their duty to say so, 
fearlessly and firmly. The question was in their hands to determine 
the innocence or guilt of the prisoner. 


[The jury retired at 1.45 p.m., returning to the Court at 
1.55 p.m. | 

Their names having been called over, 

The Cuisrx or Arratans—Have you agreed upon your verdict? 


Forreman—We have. 


The CLERK or Arraigns—Do you find the prisoner guilty or not 
guilty of the murder of Matilda Clover? 


Forrman—Guilty. 


The CLERK or ARRAIGNS—Prisoner at the bar, you stand con- 
victed of the crime of wilful murder. Have you anything to say 
why the Court should not give you judgment to die according to law? 


The prisoner did not make any reply. 
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Mr. Justice Hawxrns—Thomas Neill, the jury, after having 
listened with the most patient attention to the evidence which has 
been offered against you in respect of this most terrible crime, and 
having paid all attention to the most able arguments and the very 
eloquent speech which your learned counsel addressed to them on 
your behalf, have felt it their bounden duty to find you guilty of the 
crime of wilful murder, of a murder so diabolical in its character, 
fraught with so much cold-blooded cruelty, that one dare hardly trust 
oneself to speak of the details of your wickedness. What motive 
could have actuated you to take the life of that girl away, and with 
so much torture to that poor creature, who could not have offended 
you, I know not. But I do know that your cruelty towards her, 
and the crime that you have committed, are to my mind of un- 
paralleled atrocity. For the crime of which you have been con- 
victed our law knows but one penalty—the penalty of death. That 
sentence I must pronounce upon you, in accordance with my duty. 
I would add one word: to beseech you, during the short time that 
life remains to you—for remember that when you descend the steps 
from the spot where you now stand this world will be no more to 
you—to endeavour to seek your peace with Almighty God. Pray 
Him to pardon you for your great sin; He alone can grant you 
pardon. The crime which you have committed, I have already said, 
can be expiated only by your death. I proceed, therefore, to pass 
upon you the dread sentence of the law, which is, that you be taken 
from hence to the place whence you came, and thence to a lawful 
place of execution, and that there you be hanged by your neck until 
you be dead, and that when you are dead your body be buried within 
the precincts of that prison within the walls of which you shall have 
been confined last before the execution of this Judgment upon you. 
And may the Lord have mercy upon your soul. 


The CHapLain—Amen. 
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APPENDIX I. 
CENTRAL CRIMINAL CourT, Saturday, 22nd October, 1892. 
Before Mr. Justice HAwKIns. 
THE QUEEN v. THOMAS NEILL, 
For MURDER. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins—Before I commence the business of the day, I 
am very desirous indeed of removing any unfavourable impression that 
may have been entertained by anybody with reference to the incident about 
the letter to Dr. Broadbent. I mean the letter which it was said was sent 
to Scotland Yard, and that no inquiries were made about it. I have received 
the most satisfactory explanation, of not only what was not done, but of what 
was done, and I must say that I think it removes the slightest possible 
ground of complaint against the authorities of Scotland Yard. And with 
regard to the impression that I am afraid that was conveyed also in the 
language which I used, that I expressed some complaint and criticised the 
action of the police generally concerned in the case, I can only say that, 
so far from wishing to cast anything like a censure on them, I think that 
the conduct of the police from the commencement to the end of the case 
is admirable. It was only the one little incident with reference to Dr. 
Broadbent’s letter which made me think that more might have been done, 
but I am satisfied now that all was done that I should myself have desired 
to be done in the matter. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL—I have no doubt that your lordship’s public 
statement to that effect will be received with satisfaction, and, so far as 
it rests, or it is proper for me to say anything, I certainly would like to 
take the opportunity of endorsing what your lordship has said as to the 
most creditable conduct of Inspector Tunbridge, who is connected with 
Scotland Yard, and that of Inspectors Harvey and M'‘Intyre, and of 
Constables Comley and Eversfield. 

Mr. Justice Hawxins—And Sergeant Ward also. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL—Yes, and Ward also. 

The CLERK oF THE CouRT—My lord, the Grand Jury wished to com- 
mend Inspector Tunbridge and all the officers concerned in the case. 


[Note.—As is usual, many willing persons volunteered information, 
most of which was entirely useless; some stated that they knew Neill 
and much about him, but wild-goose chases were the only outcome. Indeed, 
this whole case is a striking example of the ceaseless care and vigilance 
which characterises Scotland Yard, but for which it is too seldom given 
credit.—W. T. S.] 
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The following is an extract from the Chicago Tribune of 19th June, 
1881 :— 


““DR.”? CREAM 
In THE Torts ror SENDING ScurRILOUS PostaL CARDS. 


Dr. Cream, who was tried once in the Criminal Court on an indictment 
charging him with abortion and acquitted, is in the toils again, with a 
prospect of being rewarded according to his deserts. His offense consists 
in the sending of the vilest sort of postal cards through the mails—an 
offense for which the revised Statutes prescribe a fine of from $100 to $500, 
with imprisonment from one to ten years. The recipient of his foul abuse 
is a@ man by the name of Joseph Martin, living at 129 West Thirteenth 
Street, engaged in the business of preparing furs for some of the wholesale 
and retail fur houses in this city. Cream had attended his family as a 
physician, and appears to have had some difficulty in regard to a bill. 
Martin claims that he paid the doctor all he owed him, while the latter, 
claiming that Martin was in his debt to the amount of $20.00, resorted to 
the despicable scheme of sending him scurrilous postal cards, in order, 
perhaps, to hasten matters and bring about a settlement of the alleged debt. 
The postals were preceded by a couple of letters, written in the same hand 
as the cards, signed ‘‘ Thomas N. Cream,’’ and valuable in the case as a 
means of identifying the writing on the postal cards. In the first letter, 
the doctor very plainly informed Martin that his (Martin’s) wife and 
children were suffering from diseases which, he said, they had contracted 
through Martin himself. He then proceeded to threaten him with an 
exposure of the matter unless his bill were paid, and, to be more circum- 
stantial, added that the proofs of his allegation consisted of certain pre- 
scriptions on file at one Knox’s drug store. The second letter was similar 
in its tone, but wound up with the threat, ‘‘ I will learn that damned vixen 
of a low wife of yours to speak ill of me ’’—from which it might be inferred 
that Mrs. Martin had perhaps been somewhat free in the use of her tongue. 

The postal cards are three in number, and were all sent day before 
yesterday. The postmarks show that they were mailed from the West Side 
station, one at 9 a.m. and the other two at 6 p.m. The first is signed 
‘‘Dr. Cream,’’ and the second and third with the doctor’s initials, 
TNC” 


The second runs as follows :— 


‘You had better learn that low, vulgar wife of yours to keep 
her foul mouth shut, with her second-hand silk dohlmans and second- 
hand silk dresses, and not talk about others. Two can play at that 
game. I heard on very good authority that you had to leave England 
on account of a bastard child you left behind. T. N. C.”’ 


The third and last was evidently intended as a clincher. It reads 
as follows :— 
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‘* You had better learn that low, vulgar vixen woman of yours to 
keep a civil tongue in her head, and not talk about others. Two can 
play that game. Remember the bastard child you left in England. 

Fee Nase 


Such abuse as this would have been bad enough even if it had been 
based on facts. It was all the worse, therefore, because, as Martin claims, 
infamously false. Whether true or false, however, the sender of such stuff 
committed an offense in the eyes of the law, and Mr. Martin is determined 
to get justice. A warrant for Cream’s arrest was accordingly sworn out, 
and he was brought in quite late in the afternoon, naturally very wroth at 
the turn which the affair had taken, and held in $1,200 bail to await the 
preliminary examination Monday. 

This thing of sending scurrilous postal cards through the mails, and 
thereby attempting to blacken the reputation of people, has gone far 
enough. Cream has added the crowning infamy of attempting to blast that 
which every man holds dearest—the fair name of his wife and children— 
and the average husband and father will be pretty apt to conclude that 
even hanging would be too good for him should he be proved guilty. 
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Extracts from the Chicago Tribune, 22nd September, 1881. 


Belvidere, Ill., 20th September, 1881.—The case of Dr. Thomas N. 
Cream for the murder of one Daniel Stott, of Garden Prairie, last June 
commenced in the Circuit Court of this county yesterday. The Hon. D. W. 
Munn, of Chicago, is defending Dr. Cream. State’s Attorney R. W. Coon, 
Senator Chase Fuller, and the Hon. A. B. Coon appear for the people. A 
jury was obtained in the case at three o’clock to-day. Thus commenced 
the most noted case that has ever occurred in the history of this county. 
State’s Attorney R. W. Coon opened the case in a very lengthy and able 
manner, stating to the jury what the prosecution expected to prove: that 
Dr. Cream had been doctoring Daniel Stott; that Mrs. Julia A. Stott was 
the wife of the deceased; that she visited the office of Dr. Cream in 
Chicago for the purpose of obtaining medicine for her husband; that they 
expected to prove that Dr. Cream had illicit intercourse with Mrs. Stott; 
that said Mrs. Stott visited Dr. Cream’s office on the llth day of June 
the last for the purpose of obtaining medicine for her husband; that Dr. 
Cream gave her a prescription, and told her to go to Buck & Rayner’s, 
druggists, and get it filled; that she did so; that after getting the pre- 
scription she returned to Dr. Cream’s office; that he took the medicine 
and put something in it; that they were in company there in his office 
together until the 10.15 train started ; that he went to the depot with her; 
that she came home to Garden Prairie, and she gave the medicine as 
prescribed to her husband, and that in a short time he was dead; that Dr. 
Cream telegraphed to the coroner of Boone County after the burial that 
he thought Daniel Stott was poisoned; that a dose of the medicine was 
given to a dog, and in fifteen minutes he was dead; that the stomach and 
medicine were analyzed by Professor Haines, of Rush Medical College of 
Chicago, and that he pronounced the medicine to have enough strychnine 
in to kill a person, and that the stomach contained enough strychnine to 
poison three men; that Dr. Thomas Cream had stated that he was in need 
of some money at the time, and that he tried to procure from Mrs. Stott a 
power of attorney to prosecute Buck & Rayner, the druggists who put up 
the prescription, but failed. State’s Attorney Coon made a very fair 
statement of the case. He was followed by the Hon. D. W. Munn, on 
behalf of the prisoner. Mr. Munn made a very able and eloquent speech 
to the jury, telling them in very impressive lanugage that he thought they 
were trying the wrong person for the crime committed. Two witnesses were 
examined, but stated nothing important. The Court adjourned till eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

2lst September, 1881.—The case of Dr. T. N. Cream for the murder 
of Daniel Stott, of Garden Prairie, last June, was resumed in the Circuit 
Court of this county to-day. The first witness called was F. 8. Whitemen, 
M.D., Coroner of Boone County. He heard of the death of Daniel Stott 
14th June, the day he was buried. He received telegrams and letters from 
Dr. Cream stating that he thought Stott was poisoned. He disinterred the 
body, cut the stomach out, and sent it to Chicago to Professor Walter 


S. Haines; and that upon analysis it was found to contain 3 394-1000 grains 
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of strychnine, and that there were 2 622-1000 grains of strychnine in the 
medicine that was given to Stott that caused his death. The next witness 
called was Dr. Charles Mandorff, of Belvidere. He testified that he carried 
the stomach into Chicago and delivered it to Professor Haines. The next 
witness called was A. 8. M‘Clellan, prescription clerk of Buck & Rayner’s 
drug store in Chicago. He put up the prescriptions that were presented by 
Dr. Cream for Daniel Stott. There was not enough strychnine in the pre- 
scription to cause death. James B. Rayner was the next witness called. 
He belongs to the firm of Buck & Rayner. He personally knew that the 
prescriptions were put up by A. S. M‘Clellan, their prescription clerk, just 
as the prescriptions read. The firm had never put up any prescriptions for 
Dr. Cream before. A. T. Ames, Sheriff of Boone County, was the next 
witness called. He arrested Dr. Cream at Belle River, Canada, on 27th July 
last. He brought him to Belvidere without extradition papers, according 
to Cream’s own wishes, on the following Monday, and has had Dr. Cream 
in his charge ever since. He testified very strongly against Dr. Cream. 
The next witness sworn was Mrs. Julia A. Stott, wife of the late Daniel 
Stott, the person indicted with Dr. Cream for murder. She is thirty-five 
years of age, very delicate-looking, and very plain-spoken, and although the 
attorneys tried to mix her up on her examination, they did not succeed. 
She testified that she got the prescription from Dr. Cream, and got it 
filled at Buck & Rayner’s; that she came home and gave the medicine 
to her husband, and that he died about twenty minutes after she gave 
the medicine to him. She said that Dr. Cream took the medicine after it 
was put up by the druggist in his office, and she thought he put something 
in it. She also testified that Dr. Cream had been on criminal terms with 
her since she first went to see him. On the whole, she turned State’s 
evidence, and tried to convict Dr. Cream to save her own neck. Mrs, 
Viry, of No. 235 West Madison Street, Chicago, was the next witness 
called. She is in the millinery business. Saw Dr. Cream and Julia A. 
Stott come into her store together in the month of June last. Cream 
dictated to her about getting a bonnet and trimmings. Amy Revell Stott, 
daughter of Julia A. Stott, was the next witness called. She is only ten 
years old, but testified very straight for a child of her age. She said, 
** Dr. Cream told me he loved my mother, and would like her as his own.”’ 
She also testified as to the death of her father, Daniel Stott. She said 
he took medicine that was prescribed by Dr. Cream, and immediately after 
died. She is a very brilliant girl for one of her age. Mrs. Mary M‘Clellan, 
of No. 103 Thirteenth Street, Chicago, was the next witness sworn. She 
is the strongest witness against Dr. Cream that has yet been produced. 
She testified that on the night of the death of Daniel Stott Cream was 
at her house in Chicago, and that he told her he expected to hear of Daniel 
Stott’s death at any time, as he knew he had been poisoned. The lady 
is quite elderly, English by birth, and impressed the audience quite favor- 
ably with her testimony. They did not finish cross-examining her. The 
Court adjourned till eight o’clock to-morrow morning. The Courtroom was 
filled to its utmost capacity. 


22nd September, 1881.—The third day of the trial of Dr. Thomas N. 
Cream for the murder of Daniel Stott was resumed in our Circuit Court 
to-day. They finished cross-examining Mrs. M‘Clellan. She testified that 
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she had hard feelings towards Dr. Cream, that she went his bail on a 
postal card scrape, and that he skipped out. 

Dr. Charles Scott was the next witness called. ‘* Have been a 
physician in Belvidere for six years. It is not customary to put sugar and 
calomel in capsules.’’ 

Frank Nordstrand, a brakeman on the Galena Division of the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, was called next. ‘‘ Have seen Dr. Cream with 
Mrs. Julia A. Stott at the Wells Street depot in Chicago about half a 
dozen times.”’ 

Charles Warren was sworn next. He had roomed in the same cell 
with Dr. Cream since he had been in jail. Cream admitted to him that he 
had slept with Julia A. Stott several times. He said he never had been 
convicted of any crime. 

The people here rested the case. 

The first witness sworn for the defense was Dr. Thomas N. Cream, 
the defendant. He is about 5} feet tall, very thick set, very good ani 
intelligent-looking, and thirty-five years of age. He says he never has 
been convicted of any crime in his life. ‘‘I was arrested 18th June 
for threatening to expose a man in a postal card, and was put under a 
$1,200 bail. Mrs. M‘Clellan, of No. 105 Thirteenth Street, went my bail. 
I left for Canada before my case came off. I knew Daniel Stott, of 
Garden Prairie. I doctored him about five or six months for epileptic fits. 
I gave Mrs. Stott in my office a prescription on 11th June for Mr. Stott. 
She got the prescription filled at Buck & Rayner’s drug store. She came 
home and gave him the medicine as I directed. From the effects of it 
he died. In my prescription there was nothing to cause death. I did not 
direct which drug store Mrs. Stott should go to to get the prescription 
filled. I did not have the medicine in my hands after she got it at the 
drug store. After I heard of Mr. Stott’s death I suspicioned foul play, 
as he was improving under my treatment, and I understood he died quite 
suddenly. I suspected Mrs. Stott had poisoned him. I had several reasons 
for so thinking. The first one was that some time ago she wanted to get a 
prescription from me for strychnine. She said she wanted to give it to 
her husband to fix him. The second reason was that I was not notified 
of Mr. Stott’s death until after he was buried, and they asked me for no 
certificate of death. The third reason I suspicioned Mrs. Stott was, I had 
heard her make several threats against her husband. For these reasons 
I thought there had been foul play, and I telegraphed to the Coroner of 
Boone County to have the body disinterred. I never made love to Mrs. 
Stott, and never had a criminal connection with her. I have been a 
practising physician in Chicago for two years.’’ The doctor told a very 
straightforward story, and talked very intelligently. 

Mary Dunlap was the next witness sworn. She lives in Garden 
Prairie. ‘‘ Have doctored with Dr. Cream. Have been to Chicago to see 
Dr. Cream with Mrs. Stott. I never heard him make any improper pro- 
posals to Mrs. Stott or myself.’’ 

Mrs. Adell Gridley, of No. 434 West Madison Street, was the next 
witness called. ‘‘ Dr. Cream’s office is on the same floor that I live. He 
has the front rooms. I live in the back rooms. I rent him the rooms. 
I know Mrs. Stott. She never lodged with Dr. Cream in his office. Dr. 
Cream was at home all day Sunday, 12th June.”’ 

Mr. Frank Gridley, husband of the last witness, was sworn next. 
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“Dr. Cream was in his office all day Sunday, 12th June, to my certain 
knowledge. I remember it because I lent him twenty-five cents.’’ The 
witness is very small, and wants to verify his statements by betting on them. 

The defense here rested their case. 

R. W. Coon, State’s Attorney, commenced to argue the case to the 
jury at quarter-past three o’clock. He was followed by the Hon. A. B. 
Coon, who made a very intelligent and able speech. Col. D. W. Munn will 
argue the case to-morrow forenoon in behalf of the prisoner, and Senator 
Fuller will close the case in the afternoon for the State. Court adjourned 
until nine o’clock to-morrow morning. : 


25rd September, 1881.—The case of Thomas N. Cream, for the murder 
of Daniel Stott, was resumed in the Circuit Court of this county to-day. 
Col. D. W. Munn argued the case to the jury on behalf of the defense 
this forenoon, and a portion of the afternoon. He made a very brilliant, 
able, and eloquent argument, and if his client, Dr. Cream, is convicted 
of murder, it is not the. fault of Col. Munn, as he has defended his 
client faithfully and ably all through his trial. Col. Munn was followed 
by Senator Fuller of this city, who closed the case for the people. He 
made a very intelligent and oratorical argument to the jury, taking the 
stand that both Thomas N. Cream and Julia A. Stott were equally guilty 
of the crime of murder. After the Court gave fourteen instructions for 
the people and twenty-one for the defendant, the jury retired at 4.50 p.m. 
The general impression of the people of this county is that the jury will 
not agree on a verdict. Should they agree, it will probably convict the 
defendant. The Court took a recess till to-morrow morning. 

23rd September, 1881.—The jury in the Cream murder case came in at 
nine o’clock with a verdict of guilty, fixing the punishment at imprison- 
ment for life in the penitentiary. Col. Munn, in behalf of the prisoner, 
made a motion for a new trial. Judge Kellum set a special term for the 
17th October next to consider the motion. Col. Munn says he expects to get 
a new trial. Cream, the prisoner, took the verdict very coolly. 


17th October, 1881.—The Circuit Court of Boone County, convened 
in adjourned session at two o’clock p.m. to-day, Judge Charles Kellum 
presiding. After disposing of several minor matters, the motion for a new 
trial in the case of Dr. Thomas N. Cream, convicted of the murder of 
Daniel Stott, of Garden Prairie, was taken up. Col. D. W. Munn, of 
Chicago, again appeared for the defendant Cream. Some eight or ten points 
were named in the written motion filed in the case, but Col. Munn relied 
on but two in his argument. The first of these was that the Court erred 
in giving the eighth instruction given on behalf of the people. The in- 
struction simply informed the jury that if they believed from the evidence 
that criminal relations had existed between Dr. Cream and Mrs. Julia A. 
Stott, the wife of the murdered man, the fact of such relations existing 
constituted a material circumstance in the case, and that, if the defendant 
Cream had sworn falsely in regard to such material circumstance, then 
they were at liberty to disregard all of his testimony except where it 
was corroborated by other evidence or circumstances proven in the case. 
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The second point relied on was that of newly discovered evidence. This 
was shown by the affidavit of Mr. and Mrs. John Johns, of 436 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, who claimed that they knew of the whereabouts 
of Cream on Sunday, the 19th June, and that he could not have been at 
the residence of Mrs. Mary M‘Clellan, as she had testified. Col. Munn 
made an able appeal to the Court on behalf of his client, whom he professed 
to believe entirely innocent of the crime of which he has been convicted. 
He was followed in the argument by R. W. Coon, Esq., State’s Attorney, 
and Senator Charles E. Fuller, on the part of the people. These gentlemen 
claimed that the instructions complained of correctly stated the law, and 
that the newly discovered evidence claimed must have been known to the 
defendant when Mrs. M‘Clellan gave her testimony as well as now, and 
that the defendant then had ample time to procure the attendance of 
those witnesses if he desired to do so; also, that the alleged new evidence 
was only impeaching testimony, and that evidence of such nature was not 
sufficient in law to grant a new trial upon. The Court promptly over- 
ruled the motion, and plainly indicated that he was of the opinion that 
Cream had had a fair trial, and he was not disposed to interfere with 
the verdict of the jury. Judge Kellum then sentenced the notorious doctor 
to be taken to the penitentiary at Joliet, there to be confined for the term 
of his natural life, one day of each year to be spent in solitary confinement. 
Defendant’s counsel intimates that the case will be taken to the Supreme 
Court, and sixty days were given in which to prepare a bill of exceptions; 
but the general opinion is that the case is at an end, and that, even if a 
new trial could be obtained, it would do Cream no good, but that if another 
jury were to pass on the case the death penalty might be inflicted. 


18th October, 1881.—Sheriff Ames will start for Joliet to-morrow with 
‘** Dr.’? Thomas N. Cream, yesterday sentenced by Judge Kellum to confine- 
ment in the penitentiary for life for the murder of Daniel Stott at Garden 
Prairie in June last. Mrs. Julia A. Stott, paramour of Dr. Cream and 
widow of the murdered man, remains in the county jail, her trial as an 
accomplice in the murder having been postponed until the next term of 
Court, which does not convene until the second Monday of February next. 
Your reporter this morning interviewed Senator Fuller, one of the counsels 
for the people, in regard to this case, and his views in regard to the proba- 
bility of the Supreme Court granting a new trial in case the matter comes 
before it. The Senator says that he believes there is as little error in 
the record of this case as in any criminal case he was ever connected with, 
and he does not believe it possible for the Supreme Court to find anything 
that can reverse the case. It is a case, he says, where there can be no 
possible doubt of the guilt of the defendant, and the crime is one that 
stands almost without a parallel in the annals of crime. Mr. Stott was 
deliberately poisoned by his physician and his faithless wife simply for the 
purpose of putting up a blackmailing job on a reputable drug firm of 
Chicago. The jury which found the doctor guilty was composed of some 
of the best citizens of the county, men of sound judgment, conscientious 
and honest, and, if ever a man had a fair trial and an able defense, Mr. 
Cream is that man. The people of the county are well pleased and satisfied 
with the result of the trial, and the conviction of Mrs. Stott in February 
next is confidently predicted. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
CREAM’S HANDWRITING. 


The letter from Cream, of which a facsimile faces this page, was repro- 
duced by the police autaorities and used by them for purposes of com- 
parison with writings of which Cream denied the authenticity. He seems 
to have been collecting money for the widow of Dr. Wm. H. R. Stanley, 
she being a sister of Miss Sleaper and daughter of Mrs. Maria Sleaper, 
Cream’s landlady at Lambeth Palace Road. The Dr. Stear to whom this 
letter is addressed died in 1917. I have been unable to obtain any 
further information about this matter, which was mentioned at the inquest 
upon Matilda Clover.—W. T. 8. 
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APPENDIX V. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE DEATH OF MATILDA CLOVER. 


On Wednesday, 22nd June, 1892, Mr. A. Braxton Hicks, the Mid- 
Surrey Coroner, opened an inquiry at the Tooting Vestry Hall, with 
reference to the death of Matilda Clover, aged twenty-seven, a single woman, 
which occurred at 27 Lambeth Road, on 21st October, 1891, from the 
effects of strychnine poisoning. The exhumation of the body took place 
on 5th May, in consequence of certain facts which came to the knowledge 
of the police during their investigation of the charges against Thomas 
Neill, who was under remand at the Bow Street Police Court, accused of 
sending letters attempting to blackmail Dr. Harper, of Barnstaple, and 
others. One letter, which mentioned that Matilda Clover died through 
being poisoned by strychnine, was dated 28th November, 1891, five weeks 
after the death of the deceased, and was addressed to Dr. W. H. Broad- 
bent. 

Mr. C. F. Gill and Mr. Stevenson, instructed by Mr. Williamson, 
appeared on behalf of the Treasury; Inspector Tunbridge, of Scotland 
Yard, and Inspector Harvey and Sergeant M‘Intyre, of the L Division, 
represented the Chief Commissioner of Police; and Mr. Bryan watched 
the proceedings on behalf of Neill Cream, who was brought into Court in 
the custody of two warders from Holloway Prison. 

Neill asked whether he might be furnished with paper and pencil, as 
his solicitor had not yet arrived. The Coroner, having replied in the 
affirmative, Neill said that he presumed he might retain possession of the 
notes he made, and that the officers would not take possession of them. 
Mr. Gill said that he would not take advantage of any notes which the 
prisoner might take. 

The Coroner then gave instructions that the prisoner should be allowed 
ta tear up his notes or give them to his solicitor. He reminded Neill 
that by English law no prisoner was accused in a Coroner’s Court until a 
formal verdict had been returned. He did not wish to take any unfair 
advantage of the prisoner; in fact, that was his reason for having him 
present in Court, and he would allow him to give evidence if he thought 
fit. 


Rosert TayLor, a brass-finisher, of 10 London Road, Southwark, 
identified the body as that of his niece, whom he saw for the last time on 
the day of her death. She was a domestic servant. She had spoken to 
him about a man named Fred, and the witness met her with him at the 
Mason’s Arms, Lambeth Road, about a month before her death. She 
told him he might form his own opinion as to how she was earning her 
living. About a month before she died the witness was introduced to 
the man Fred. He considered Neill to be very much like the man, but 
was not absolutely positive. He was sent for on the night of the death. 
by the landlady, whom he saw. He told her he thought it was very 
strange for a young girl like that to go off so suddenly. He noticed that 
her body was drawn up in the bed, and he thought she died in great 
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agony. Her legs were drawn up. He could not remember what the 
landlady said, but she satisfied him as to the circumstances under which 
the girl died. He had his suspicions, however, that everything was not 
right. He did not know who the doctor was. The landlady said the 
doctor had given a certificate to the effect that death was due to delirium. 
Witness was not aware that his niece drank. He did not know whether 
Fred visited his niece on the night of her death. The witness went on to 
say he knew that his niece had a child two years old, but he did not know 
whose it was. He believed his niece’s papers and things were still at the 
house. An application had been made for them by Mrs. Swift, a sister 
of Clover. He was not told by his niece who Fred was. In answer to 
Neill, the witness said that he was sure the man Fred did not wear a 
silk hat. He had a moustache, but no side whiskers, and he was not 
then wearing glasses. 


Lucy Rost, a domestic servant, residing at 90 Merrow Street, Wal- 
worth Road, said that in September last she took a situation with Mrs. 
Phillips at 27 Lambeth Road. The young woman, Matilda Clover, occu- 
pied two rooms on the second floor with her little child. She used to 
bring men to the house. On the night before she died she remembered 
letting her into the house with a man. It was early in the evening. 
There was a lamp in the hall, but it did not show a very good light. The 
man was very tall and broad, and was about forty years of age. He had 
a very heavy moustache, but no whiskers. He was wearing a silk hat, 
but was not wearing glasses. He was in the house about an hour. While 
the man was in the house Clover went out for something, and later on he 
went out. The witness went to bed about ten o’clock, and was wakened 
by hearing Clover screaming loudly as if she were in pain. She got up 
and called the landlady, and they went to Clover’s room. Clover was lying 
across the foot of the bed with her head fixed between the bed and the 
wall. Her head was bent backward, and she was lying on her back. 
Clover said, ‘‘ That wretch Fred has given me some pills, and they have 
made me ill.”’ She also said that she was not in pain, but that she 
trembled so much that she was taken with convulsions. She said Fred 
had poisoned her. The witness lifted her up and put her on the pillows, 
when she said something seemed to be sticking in her throat. She vomited 
@ great deal, and witness gave her some tea. She asked for drink several 
times. She told the witness that while she had gone Fred had made the 
pills and told her to take them before she went to bed. He gave her 
four pills. 

In answer to the Coroner the witness said that the landlady knew 
that Clover had said she had been poisoned. Witness went on to say 
that during the time she was speaking to the deceased she did not appear 
to have attacks of pain, and was quite conscious. She had convulsive 
fits, which left her quite exhausted. She trembled all over and stretched 
out. While a fit was on she groaned; these occurred every two minutes, 
and while the attacks lasted she seemed in great agony. She said she 
thought she was going to die, and would like to see her baby. At that 
time the landlady had gone for the doctor. Clover asked that Dr. Graham 
should be sent for. Mrs. Phillips came back and said Dr. Graham was 
not in, and she went for Dr. Coppin, who came. Witness asked Mrs. 
Phillips if she had told the doctor about Clover having taken pills, and 
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she replied that Dr. Coppin had asked Clover what pills they were. Clover 
told him, whereupon the doctor said that the man, meaning Fred, must 
either have been drunk or mad to have given them to her. Witness had 
never seen Dr. Coppin before. She remained with Clover from the time 
the doctor came until she died. Some medicine came, and when the 
deceased took a teaspoonful she turned black in the face and her eyes 
rolled about. Mrs. Phillips had gone for the doctor again when Clover 
died. That was about 9.15 a.m. In the afternoon Dr. Graham came, 
and Mrs. Phillips told him what had taken place. Witness 
told him what the deceased had said about being poisoned, and 
that pills had been given her. Upon hearing that he told her that 
he should not want her again. The deceased’s box was still at Mrs. 
Phillips, so far as the witness knew. Witness had seen a letter addressed 
to Clover, which was as near as she could remember as follows:—‘‘ Dear 
Miss Clover,—Will you meet me outside the Canterbury at 7.30 to-night? 
Do you remember the night I bought your boots? You were too drunk to 
speak to me. Please bring this paper and envelope with you.—Yours, 
Fred.’’ Witness added that the deceased went out to keep the appoint- 
ment, but did not take the letter with her. Witness could not find it 
after her death, however. Mrs. Phillips never told her not to say any- 
thing about the circumstances of the death. She had never seen any 
other man with the deceased; but Mrs. Phillips generally opened the door. 
She did not know Dr. Graham by sight. She did not know the character 
of the house before she went to it. 


Emma Puiuures said her real name was Vowles, and she was the 
landlady of 27 Lambeth Road. Clover had lodged with her for three 
months. She came as a married woman, but afterwards said that a gentle- 
man named Fred kept her. Witness had seen him on many occasions. He 
was of slight build, fair, and wore a light suit. She had never seen Neill 
until that day. He was not in the least like Fred, who was a much 
smaller man. The witness emphatically denied having heard the deceased 
say she had been poisoned, nor did she hear her say that a man had given 
her some pills, or that she thought she was dying. What she said was 
that she was very ill, and that if she got over it she would never drink 
again. On the evening before she died witness had been out, and when 
she returned Rose told her that a gentleman had been there with Clover. 
The witness had not seen Fred at the house for at least a month before 
that. Witness thought Clover was suffering from delirium tremens. She 
did not tell the doctor that Clover had taken pills, because she was not 
aware of it. She could not remember whether she told Sergeant Ward 
that she heard Rose tell the doctor that Clover had taken pills. She did 
not remember Rose telling the doctor that Clover had been poisoned. The 
witness registered the death. She did not know what was the cause of 
death except that it was through drink. Dr. Graham gave her the cer- 
tificate the next morning. Dr. Coppin had referred her to Dr. Graham 
for the certificate. She did not represent that Dr. Graham last saw the 
deceased on 2ist October. She did sign her name as being at the death, 
which was untrue. Clover left no papers. The witness pledged Clover’s 
boots after she was dead. She put the deceased’s baby into the work- 
house, and it had since been adopted by a respectable family. 


Wiit1amM THURNAL, of 29 Lambeth Palace Road, deputy registrar for 
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births, marriages, and deaths, of Lambeth, stated that he registered the 
death of Matilda Clover. The death was stated to be due to delirium 
tremens and syncope, and was certified by Robert Graham, L.S.A., and 


the original was signed by Emma Phillips, of 27 Lambeth Road, as being 
present at death. 


Francis Coppin stated that he lived at 138 Westminster Bridge Road, 
and was assistant to Dr. M‘Carthy, who also resided at that address. He 
remembered in October last being called to No. 27 Lambeth Road to see 
Clover. He could not fix the date, but the time was about 7.30 in the 
morning. He went because Dr. M‘Carthy was out. He found the woman 
in a state of tremor, cold skin, hands and feet, and a rather quick pulse. 
She did not complain of pain. She said she had been drinking brandy 
on the previous night. When he was leaving the room Lucy Rose, the 
servant, told him that Clover had informed her that a man had given her 
some pills on the night before. The witness did not question Clover on 
the subject, and she did not mention it. Mrs. Phillips, the landlady, was 
not there when the pills were mentioned. Witness was in the house about 
ten minutes altogether, during which time Clover had a convulsive fit. He 
considered it an epileptic convulsion due to drink. Her face was not 
drawn. He could not remember the appearance of her eyes. The fit he 
saw lasted two or three minutes, and she was conscious both before and 
after it. The only question he put to her was as to how much she had 
had to drink. He did not remember her complaining of pain. The 
servant certainly did not tell him that she had complained of being poisoned. 
He did not speak to the landlady about the pills, nor she to him. Before 
he went upstairs, Mrs. Phillips said that the woman had been drinking 
for more than a week, and that only on the previous day she had drunk 
a bottle of brandy in less than two hours. Not suspecting anything about 
poison, he naturally attributed her illness to drink. He saw the vomit, 
and was shown something in a newspaper which he was told the deceased 
had been taking the night before. They wanted to know whether it was 
poison. He could not remember who showed it to him, but it was either 
the landlady or the servant. He told them it was sulphate of magnesia. 
He prescribed medicine consisting of a solution of bicarbonate of soda 
and hydrocyanic acid. He did not hear what was the effect of the 
medicine until Rose gave evidence at the inquest. After sending the 
medicine, the witness sent to Dr. Graham to tell him that he ought to see 
the woman. Ata little before nine o’clock Mrs. Phillips came again to 
say that Clover was worse. He gave her a draught, and afterwards 
heard that the patient was dead. He did not go to the house again. 
He had no qualification whatever, and therefore could not give a certificate 
as to the cause of death. He told Mrs. Phillips that as Dr. Graham had 
been attending the deceased for a week, he would grant a certificate. He 
had no authority from Dr. Graham to make that statement. He informed 
Dr. Graham of the circumstances of the death. Dr. Graham had never 
given a certificate in any other case that the witness had attended. In 
Clover’s case he detected what he considered were symptoms of incipient 
delirium tremens. He had passed the. Arts examination. Dr. M‘Carthy’s 
practice formerly belonged to the witness’s father. 


Rosert GRaHaM, a Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries, of 56 
Upper Kennington Lane, said he first saw the deceased about twelve days 
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before her death. He had no previous knowledge of her nor of Mrs. 
Phillips. The first time he was at 27 Lambeth Road was on the day of 
the death. Clover visited his surgery eight or nine times during the 
twelve days. The last time he saw her was either on 19th or 20th 
October. When she came on 9th October he examined her and found her 
suffering from alcoholism, for which he treated her. He remembered 
Mrs. Phillips coming for him on the night of 20th October or morning 
of the 2lst. He was unable to go, and recommended her to call in Dr. 
M‘Carthy. He went to 27 Lambeth Road about two o’clock, and found 
that Clover was dead. He made a superficial examination of the body. 
Rose told him about her having heard Clover screaming in the night and 
of finding her ‘“‘trembling and shaking.’’ He was not informed about 
the pills nor about Clover having expressed a belief that she was poisoned. 
He had no conversation with Rose. He knew that no qualified medical 
man had seen the woman, and was aware that if he had not given a cer- 
tificate an inquest would have been held. Mrs. Phillips asked him for a 
certificate, and he told her that she had better come to his office in the 
morning. As Clover had suffered from alcoholism, he thought she might 
have died from syncope. He was aware that Mr. Coppin was with the 
deceased only ten minutes. 


Dr. THomas STEVENSON, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence at Guy’s 
Hospital, and one of the analysts of the Home Office, stated that on 
May last he examined the body at the Lambeth Cemetery, Tooting, assisted 
by Mr. L. A. Dunn, Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital. 
The body was for the most part in an extremely good state of preserva- 
tion. He examined all the great cavities, those of the head, chest, and 
abdomen minutely. The brain was free from tumour or hemorrhage. 
The lungs, heart, stomach, liver, and spleen were normal. No diseased 
appearance was met with. By chemical analysis he detected strychnine 
in the stomach, in the liver, and in the brain. The amount of strychnine 
he obtained was small—too small to permit of its weight being accurately 
ascertained. He extracted about one-sixteenth of a grain of strychnine ; 
that quantity, a full medicinal dose, pointed to the administration of a 
fatal dose of that poison. The Coroner having read to Dr. Stevenson the 
evidence given on the previous day by the witness Rose as to the symp- 
toms displayed by the deceased during her last moments, Dr. Stevenson 
said those symptoms were not only consistent with but actually pointed to 
poisoning by strychnine. The symptoms were not those of delirium 
tremens. 


ALBERT G. KImKBY, assistant to Mr. Benjamin W. Priest, a chemist, 
of 21 Parliament Street, Westminster, was called and examined by Mr. 
Gill. He stated that, about the beginning of last October, he made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Neill, who came to his employer’s shop to make some 
purchases. He said he was Dr. Neill, adding that he was a medical 
student at St. Thomas’s Hospital. About ten days after his first visit he 
came and asked for some nux vomica. As the drug was a poison scheduled 
under the Pharmacy Act, witness considered it a proper thing to ask for a 
written order, and he asked Dr. Neill to write his name and address in 
his presence, handing him a piece of paper for that purpose. He identified 
the paper produced. It read as follows :—‘‘ Tinc. nucis vom., one ounce ; 
10 to 20 drops in water. Quin. sulph., two ounces.—T. Neill, M.D., 103 
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Palace Road.’? That was written in his presence by Neill, whom he now 
saw in Court. He served Neill with one ounce of nux vomica. He did 
not take any quinine. Having received the nux vomica, Neill asked for 
some gelatine capsules, and said he wanted them empty. Witness had 
none in stock, and told him so, whereupon Neill asked him to obtain 
some for him. On the same day witness went to Messrs. Maw, Son, & 
Thompson, wholesale chemists, of Aldersgate Street, and procured a box 
of 100 empty capsules. On the following day Neill came to the shop, 
and witness gave him the capsules. He looked at them, and said they were 
too large, explaining that he wanted them about half that size. Witness 
took them back to Messrs. Maw’s and changed them for smaller ones. 
Two days afterwards Neill called and asked for them. He used to come 
to the shop about two or three times a week, and he bought nux vomica on 
three or four occasions, to the best of witness’s recollection. The quantity 
varied from one to four ounces at a time. Witness got a written order 
from him on each occasion. He had searched for the orders, but the only 
other one he had been able to find was the one produced. He used to see 
Neill occasionally from October until January, and then he lost sight of 
him until April. When he described himself as ‘‘ Dr. Neill, M.D.,’’ he 
said he was attending ‘a course of lectures on the eyes at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. He gave no further information about himself, and did not 
say what he wanted the nux vomica for. Witness believed he had a 
medical qualification, and when he looked in the medical register and was 
unable to find his name, he thought he had an American diploma. 


Dr. Wrt1amM Henry BroapsBent, M.D., of 34 Seymour Street, Port- 
man Square, W., stated that he was physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
On 30th November, 1891, he received by post a letter (produced). He 
had never heard of the Miss Clover mentioned in the letter, and he had 
never been at 27 Lambeth Road. He knew nothing whatever of the writer 
of the letter. Having read it, he immediately handed it to the police 
authorities. The handwriting was not that of any person he was acquainted 
with. 

The Coroner read the letter, which was signed ‘“‘M. Malone,’’ and 
demanded £2500 for information relating to Dr. Broadbent’s connection 
with the death of Clover. 


EvizaBETH Masters, of 121 Lambeth Road, S.E., stated that about 
the middle of October a gentleman met her in Ludgate Circus and took 
her one evening to Gatti’s Music Hall. They were joined by a friend of 
hers named Elizabeth May. He told them that he had come from abroad 
to claim some property, his brother having just died. He explained that 
when a young man he was a student in St. Thomas’s Hospital. He took 
off his hat, and she noticed that his head was bald. Neill was the man 
who met her. The gentleman told her that he was staying at a hotel in 
Fleet Street, and after the music hall performance they all three drove 
to Ludgate Circus. He said he was going to remove from the hotel, and 
was going to live at Chelsea. He said he had been three weeks in England. 
Before they parted he promised to write to her soon. On the following 
Friday she received a letter which she kept for about three months, after- 
wards destroying it, because she was changing her lodgings. In the letter 
the writer asked her to look out for him between three and five o’clock, 
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and to keep the letter. She did not remember the signature, but the post- 
mark was Lambeth. That afternoon Elizabeth May was with her, sitting 
at their window, when she saw Neill in the road. He was following a 
young woman. She was wearing a white apron, with straps across the 
shoulders, and she was carrying a basket. The witness and May went 
downstairs, and walked in the same direction. She saw the young woman 
enter 27 Lambeth Road. She stood at the door, with the handle in her 
hand, and watched till Neill came up to her. He also entered the house. 
Witness and her friend watched there more than half an hour, but he 
did not come out. 

(A photograph of Clover was here shown to the witness, who said it 
was very much like the woman she saw, but she should think it was taken 
a very long time ago.) 

The witness, continuing, said she knew Clover by sight, but not to 
speak to. On the 17th inst. she was shown some men at Bow Street police 
station. She did not recognise Neill at first, but she did when she saw 
him with his hat off. She had no doubt he was the man. She had an 
appointment at Ludgate Hill with some one else when she saw Dr. 
Neill for the first time. He put spectacles on in the music hall. She 
would swear he was the man who went with her and afterwards to the 
music hall. When he was at the music hall he was wearing a hard 
bowler hat with a flat top and a black, dull waterproof coat. She noticed 
he had a heavy gold chain and a watch. On Friday he wore a silk hat. 
She remarked how different he looked in it. 


ELizaBETH May stated that she lived at 45 Ponsonby Buildings, Charles 
Street, Blackfriars Road, and was unmarried. In October last she was 
residing at Orient Buildings, Lambeth, in the next room to that occupied 
by Elizabeth Masters, who had already been examined. Some few weeks 
before she left there, in November, she remembered seeing Masters in the 
company of a gentleman at Gatti’s Music Hall. That gentleman she now 
recognised as Dr. Neill. She spent part of the evening with them, and 
after the performance they all three drove in a cab to Ludgate Circus. 
They went into a public-house, and Neill afterwards bade them good-night, 
and went in the direction of Fleet Street. He was wearing a hard felt hat 
with a flat top, and a long black coat. He was not wearing glasses. She 
was positive Neill was the man. A few days afterwards she was sitting 
at the window with Masters when she saw Neill go by. Previous to this 
she had seen a young woman who lived at 27 Lambeth Road pass. She 
was wearing a white apron with straps across the shoulders, and was carry- 
ing a basket. Dr. Neill, who was dressed in a dark suit of clothes and a 
silk hat, was following her, and witness saw them both enter 27 Lambeth 
Road. The next time witness saw Neill was when she picked him out at 
Bow Street. At the music hall she noticed that Neill’s eyes looked very 
strange. The witness identified a photograph of Clover. When Neill passed 
the house Masters remarked to her how different he looked in a silk hat. 

By Mr. WartEers—After they had been to Bow Street, Masters asked 
her whether she thought Neill was the same man. _ She replied in the 
affirmative, saying she was positive about it. She was alone when she 
identified him. 


Miss LaurRA SABBATINI stated that she resided at Chapel Street, Berk- 
hamstead, Herts She made the acquaintance of Dr. Neill in November 
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last, when she was in London. He was introduced to her as Dr. Thomas 
Neill Cream, and he told her he was a doctor in America. She saw him 
frequently, but he was not at that time introduced to her relations. Shortly 
after she bécame known to him he proposed marriage to her, and she 
accepted him. The letter produced contained the proposal of marriage. 
On 6th January Neill went to America for the purpose, as he said, of 
seeing about his father’s estate. Previous to this, on 23rd December, he 
made a will in her favour, in which he described himself as ‘‘ Thomas Neill 
Cream, physician, late of the city of Quebec,’’ and left her the whole of 
his property. (Will produced.) Her sister was a witness to the will. He 
gave her the will at witness’s home in Berkhamstead. While he was in 
England he wrote her some letters, and when he went away he gave her 
the following address to write to :—‘‘ Care of Daniel Cream, Quebec, 
Canada,’’ and he told her he would be staying at Blanchard’s Hotel, Quebec. 
The letter proposing marriage and the will were both in his own hand- 
writing. He came back from America at the end of April, and she saw 
him immediately on his return. After he had been some days in England 
he went again to live at 103 Lambeth Palace Road. 

Mr. Gi said he did not wish to ask witness any unpleasant questions, 
but was it not a fact that she wrote three letters for him at his dictation? 
(See page 134.) 

. . . She did not remember his saying anything about expecting to 
be apprehended. He said the drug case contained samples of pills that 
he was going to sell, and that they had been supplied to him by his 
people in America. The first she knew of him being in danger was when 
he was arrested. She never saw him in a low hat, but he always had a 
silk one. She was with him when Inspector Tunbridge saw him before 
his arrest. That was at 103 Lambeth Palace Road, on 29th May. He had 
sent for her. He said nothing about expecting to be arrested. She heard 
him say something to Inspector Tunbridge about being followed by detec- 
tives. She thought he said he would not answer questions that did not 
relate to his complaint about the police following him. 


Emity SLEAPER, landlady at 103 Lambeth Palace Road, said she resided 
there with her mother, and took lodgers. Dr. Neill came to reside there 
on 7th October, having taken the second floor front room on the previous 
day. He said that he had been staying at a hotel in Fleet Street. He 
did not mention the name, but she saw ‘‘ Anderton’s Hotel’’ on his 
luggage. He said he was Dr. Neill, of Quebec. He stayed there until 6th 
January, occupying his time with reading and writing. He had no business 
occupation as far as she knew. A week after he came there he began to 
wear spectacles, and he bought a new silk hat. When he took the room he 
was wearing a hard felt hat. She understood that he came to England for 
the benefit of his health. In October she remembered his asking her to take 
a letter round to Lambeth Road. She asked him what it was for, and he 
replied, ‘‘ I know a girl there, and think she has been poisoned. I want 
to find out if she is dead or not.’ Witness said, ‘‘ No, you had better go 
yourself, as I do not like to go under the circumstances.’’ He did not say 
what the girl was. After she had declined to go he said he would inquire 
himself, adding, ‘‘ I think I know who poisoned her.’ Witness asked him 
who he thought it was, and he replied, “‘ Lord Russell.’? That was about 
the time the Russell matrimonial suit was on. He did not state where he 
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got his information from, and nothing more was said about it. In January 
he went to America, returning to England on 7th April, when he engaged 
the second floor back room. When he came back he told her he was agent 
for the Harvey Drug Company, and showed her the case of pills produced. 
He remained in her house until he was arrested. He always seemed to have 
money, but never saw any one on business. Witness did not hear anything 
about the death of Clover until recently. She had another gentleman 
stopping as a lodger in her house, named Harper. One day when Mr. 
Harper was away Neill came into his room, where witness was, and spoke 
about him. He asked what kind of gentleman he was and where he lived. 
Witness answered all his questions. She remembered hearing about two 
girls, named Marsh and Shrivell, being murdered by strychnine poisoning, 
and Neill told her he wanted to see the inquest in a Sunday paper, remark- 
ing that it was a cold-blooded murder. About three weeks after the news- 
paper incident Neill came in in a very excited state and spoke about the 
deaths of Marsh and Shrivell. He said, ‘‘ Do you know who poisoned these 
two girls in Stamford Street? ’’ Witness said, ‘‘ No,’’ and he said, ‘‘ If I 
tell you, you are not to tell any one; it was Mr. Harper.’’ Witness said, 
‘* What a fearful accusation to make against any one. How do you know 
it was he?’’ He replied, ‘‘ The police have proofs of it,’? adding that he 
had a detective friend. Witness told him she thought Mr. Harper would 
be the last man in the world to do such a thing. After that he said the 
girls had received a letter warning them that Mr. Harper was poisoning 
them, and not to take the stuff he would give them. He went on to say 
that the police had the letters. When the detectives were watching Neill 
the latter remarked to witness that it was a very good thing she did 
not go to the house in Lambeth Road, as they were going to exhume the 
body. He came in one morning and said the house was being watched. He 
did not say why, but witness said, ‘‘ They are watching you.’’ He replied, 
‘‘ They have made a mistake, but as I am an American they are suspicious 
of me.’’ He afterwards said they were watching the house for Mr. Harper. 
When she asked him why he took such an interest in the inquest of Marsh 
and Shrivell, he said he thought the scoundrel ought to be brought to 
justice. He never said he had seen the girls or what they were. She asked 
him whether he knew them, and he said, ‘‘ No.’’ Once he went away for 
a week, and witness minded his cash-box, some letters, and a note-book. 
‘I'he latter contained some figures which, he said, related to his estates in 
Quebec. When he returned she gave him his things, and he tore the note- 
book up in her presence and threw it into the fireplace. That was while 
the police were watching the house. Witness saw the capsule box (pro- 
duced) in his cupboard. He had said nothing to her about being afraid 
of being arrested or as to leaving the house. On 25th May he said he was 
ill, and unable to write, and he asked her to write out a statement which 
he dictated. While he was in bed he dictated the document, and she 
wrote it all, including the signature. She asked him whether he would 
sign it, and he said, ‘‘ No,’”’ so she signed it for him. 

He said he wanted this statement of his movements to give to Sergeant 
M‘Intyre, who came while witness was in his room. She saw Neill give it 
to the sergeant. She never heard him mention the name of Donworth. 
When he stayed out all night he never told her where he had been. 


Louisa Harris, of Upper North Street, Brighton, stated that in 
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October last she was living in Townshend Road, St. John’s Wood, with a 
young man named Charles Harvey, whose name she took, going as Lou 
Harvey. Between the 20th and 25th October she was spoken to by a 
gentleman she now recognised as Neill outside the St. James’s Restaurant. 
He told her that he was a doctor at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and that he 
had come from America. When she first saw him he was wearing a black 
felt hat with a flat top, and he had a gold watch and a hair or silk chain. 
He was also wearing gold-rimmed spectacles. He remarked upon the 
fact that she had some spots upon her forehead, and said she wanted 
some medicine. He promised to meet her the same evening on the 
Embankment, near Charing Uross. She had told him she was a servant. 
When he spoke about giving her medicine she was afraid, and told Harvey 
all that had occurred. She took the latter with her to the Embank- 
ment, and left him near Charing Cross Station. She met Neill, as 
arranged, and he told her that he could not take her to a music hall, as 
he had promised, having an engagement at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He 
then said, ‘‘I have brought your pills. I have had them made up in 
the Westminster Bridge Road.’? He showed her the pills, and she asked 
him whether she should take them then. He replied, ‘‘ Not till you 
have had a glass of wine.’”’ They went to the Northumberland Arms 
and had some wine, Harvey meanwhile watching them, and while they 
were in the house a woman came in selling roses. Witness said she would 
like some. Neill replied, ‘‘ Yes, certainly; you shall have your wish,’’ 
and bought her some. They then walked towards the Embankment, 
where he gave her some figs in a bag to take after the pills. He also 
gave her two long pills similar to those produced. He said, ‘‘ Don’t bite 
them; swallow them as they are.’’ Witness was afraid to take them. 
She received them in her right hand, passed them to her left hand and 
threw them away behind her. She then put her hand to her mouth, 
pretended to swallow the pills, and made a noise with her throat. He 
then asked her to show him her hands, which she did. 

Mr. Gi~ut remarked that the pills the witness selected from those 
produced were two-grain capsules. 

The witness, continuing, said that after she had, as he thought, taken 
the pills, Neill gave her 5s. to pay her cab fare and entrance to a music 
hall. He then bade her ‘‘ good-bye for the present,’’ and walked away. 
After he had gone, witness joined Harvey and told him what had occurred. 
Neill promised to meet her at eleven o’clock the same night outside the 
Oxford Music Hall, but he did not put in an appearance. Some three 
weeks later she saw him in Piccadilly Circus and spoke to him. He did 
not recognise her. They went into a public-house in Air Street, and he 
promised to meet her again the same night outside the St. James’s 
Restaurant. Witness said, ‘‘ Don’t you remember me?’ and he said, 
‘*No.”? Witness then said, ‘‘ Not when you promised to meet me outside 
the Oxford Music Hall?’’ He said, ‘‘ What is your name?”’ and upon 
witness replying ‘‘ Lou Harvey,’’ he turned round and walked sharply 
away. That was the last time she spoke to him, but she saw him about a 
month afterwards in Piccadilly Circus walking with a short, dark, young 
woman. He did not see her. Before she saw her name in the papers 
she had read a description of Neill. She subsequently read an account 
of the inquest, and communicated with Sir John Bridge and the Coroner. 


By the CoronzER—When she saw him with the young woman, Neill 
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was wearing a silk hat and a gold chain. She had noticed a peculiarity 
about his eyes, which were a little crossed. 


The Countrss RussELL stated that in December last she was staying 
at the Savoy Hotel. | While there she received a letter addressed to 
herself, which she showed to several persons, including Mr. George Lewis. 
In that letter her husband was accused of the murder of a woman named 
Clover. It was addressed from the Lambeth Road. She could not 
remember whether strychnine was mentioned, but it certainly said ‘‘ by 
poison.”’ Witness was positive the name mentioned was Clover, and 
fancied the Christian name was Matilda, but could not swear as to that. 


By the CononER—There was a suit pending about that time, in which 
Mr. George Lewis was acting for her. She had endeavoured to find the 
letter, but without success. She did not remember what the writing was 


like. If she should come across the letter she would send it to the 
Coroner at once. 


ANNIE CLEMENTS, a charwoman, of 18 Joiners Street, Westminster 
Bridge Road, said that she knew a young woman named Ellen Donworth, 
who died on 13th October. She lived at 8 Duke Street, Westminster 
Bridge Road. Witness used frequently to see her, living in the same house. 
She also knew a young man named Ernest Linnell. On the Saturday 
before her death Donworth received a letter by the first post, which she 
said was from a gentleman. She also received a letter on the Tuesday 
morning by the same post, which, she said, was from the same gentle- — 
man, whom she was to see outside the York Hotel, Waterloo Road. She 
was to take back the letter to the gentleman to prove that she had received 
it. She said she expected to hear from him every other day. The 
gentleman, she told witness, was bald-headed and cross-eyed. When Don- 
worth went out she was quite well, but an hour and a half afterwards she 
was brought back, very ill, by a gentleman. Dr. Lowe’s assistant saw 
her. She said the tall man had given her something to drink out of a 
bottle—some white stuff. She did not say where the stuff was given her, 
but said it was the same man who had written the letter. 


ConsTancE LINFIELD, of 48 Little Surrey Street, said that she knew 
the girl Nellie Donworth who died on 13th October. Witness saw her at about 
seven o’clock on the evening of that day. Donworth told witness she was 
going to meet a gentleman at the York Hotel, and she subsequently saw 
her talking with a tall man. A few minutes afterwards she saw her 
come out of a court with the man, who had rather a strange look. She 
could not identify the man. 


JamEs STYLEs, a costermonger, of 48 East Street, Lambeth, stated that 
on the evening of 13th October he was in Waterloo Road when he saw 
Donworth, who was leaning against a wall, suddenly fall forward on her 
face. She was shivering and trembling, and told witness that some one 
had given her a drink. Witness, with the assistance of a man named 
Adams, took her home. 


JoHN JOHNSTONE, assistant to Dr. Lowe, of the South London Medical 
Institute, who was called in to see Donworth, said she was being held 
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down in bed by several persons. In answer to witness’s questions, she 
said that she had drunk some white stuff out of a bottle in the street. She 
was quite sensible, and complained of pain all over the body. Her words 
were that ‘‘a tall, dark, cross-eyed fellow’? had given her a bottle to 
drink from, and that she believed she was dying. Her symptoms were 
consistent with strychnine poisoning. 


Mr. Gi. intimated that he now proposed going into the cases of 
Marsh and Shrivell, who died in Stamford Street. 


CHARLOTTE VocT, the landlady of 118 Stamford Street, stated that 
Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivell lodged at her house, occupying the front 
and back room on the second floor. On 11th April witness saw them 
both during the day. She retired to rest between eleven and twelve, and 
was wakened about half-past two by her husband. In consequence of what 
he said, she went downstairs, and found Marsh lying on her face in the 
passage. As she seemed very ill, witness sent for the police and a cab. 
She afterwards heard Shrivell screaming, and upon going upstairs to her 
room she found her on the bed calling for ‘“‘ Alice.’”’ Marsh was only 
partially dressed. 


Police-Constable GrorcE CumiEY, 211L, said that on the night in 
question he was about ten yards from 118 Stamford Street when he saw a 
gentleman leave the house and walk away. There was a lamp opposite 
the door, and witness saw his profile. He was wearing gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and was between forty-five and fifty years of age. He was about 
5 feet 10 inches in height, and was wearing a dark overcoat and a silk 
hat. Shortly afterwards witness was called into the house and saw Marsh 
in the passage in great agony. Having administered emetics to the two 
girls, he placed Marsh in a cab and conveyed her to the hospital, but 
she was dead when she arrived there. He had asked her what she had 
eaten, and she replied, ‘‘I have had some supper, and a gentleman gave 
us three pills each.’’ Witness said, ‘‘ Was it the gentleman you let out 
at a quarter to two with glasses on,’’ and she replied ‘‘ Yes,’’ adding 
that they called him ‘‘Fred.’? She described the pills as being long, 
thin ones. On the night of 12th May witness again saw the gentleman 
in Westminster Bridge Road, but he was then wearing a short coat. He 
believed Neill was the man, as he had seen him several times. The man 
went in the direction of York Road. 


Police-Constable EvERSFIELD, 194L, stated that he found Shrivell in 
the second floor room also in great agony. He questioned her, and she 
said that she had been three weeks in London from Brighton. She 
explained that she and Marsh made the acquaintance of a man named 
Fred, who was very bald on the top of his head and wore spectacles and 
a silk hat. She said he gave her three long pills. Witness made a note 
of the description she gave to him. 


Mr. Watrer JosepH Harper, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of The Terrace, 
Braunton, North Devon, said that until April last he was a student at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. For two and a half years he had lodged at 103 
Lambeth Palace Road. During the latter part of the time he knew there 
was such a person as Neill lodging in the house. He saw letters lying in 
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the hall addressed to him. There were other lodgers in the house, and he 
did not know which of the lodgers was Dr. Neill. He never knew or heard 
of Alice Marsh, Emma Shrivell, Ellen Donworth, or Matilda Clover. The 
first he heard of the names was when they came out at the inquiry. He 
had never heard of the name of Lou Harvey. He had never spoken to 
any one about the poisoning of these girls. He never had anything to 
do with a Mr. W. H. Murray. 


By the CoroneR—He was not aware that the girls Marsh and Clover 
lived at 118 Stamford Street or elsewhere; he had no knowledge of them 
whatever. He knew Neill by sight, and he was now able to identify him. 


Epwarp Levy, a licensed victualler, of 20 New Street, Houndsditch, 
stated that in the years 1880 and 1881 he was in business with his brother- 
in-law in Chicago—— 


Mr. Waters asked whether evidence of Neill’s doings prior to his first 
coming to England, which was admittedly on October last—— 


The Coroner interrupted, and said he was not going back to that. 
He had spoken to Mr. Gill on the subject. 


Mr. Git said he was going to prove that Neill was practising as a 
medical man in the name of Thomas Neill Cream, and, of course, it was 
important to ascertain that in order to show whether he had certain know- 
ledge. 


The WITNESS went on to say that he recognised Neill as Dr. Thomas 
Neill Cream, who practised as a medical man in West Madison Street, 
Chicago. Cream attended witness’s brother-in-law, and during the greater 
part of the time he was on very intimate terms with him. His attention 
was directed to this case by seeing a picture of Neill in a newspaper. 
Witness had been to Cream’s surgery on many occasions. 


At this point the Coroner announced that he had received the following 
letter, addressed to Mr. Hicks, Vestry Hall, Tooting :—‘‘ Dear Sir,—The 
man that you have in your power, Dr. Neill, is as innocent as you are. 
Knowing him by sight, I disguised myself like him, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the girls that have been poisoned. I gave them the pills to cure 
them of all their earthly miseries, and they died. Miss L. Harris has got 
more sense than I thought she had, but I shall have her yet. Mr. P. Harvey 
might also follow Lou Harvey out of this world of care and woe. Lady 
Russell is quite right about the letter, and so am I. Lord Russell had a 
hand in the poisoning of Clover. Nellie Donworth must have stayed out 
all night, or else she would not have been complaining of pains and cold 
‘when Annie Clements saw her. If I were you, I would release Dr. T. 
Neill, or you might get into trouble. His innocence will be declared sooner 
or later, and when he is free he might sue you for damages.—Yours respect- 
fully, Juan PoLuien, alias JaAcK THE Ripper. Beware all. I warn but 
-once.”” 


Inspector JoHN TunBRincE, of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
New Scotland Yard, said, on 26th May, he was instructed to take up the 
inquiry into the South London poisoning cases. On 29th May he asked of 
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Neill what was the business in which he was engaged in this country. 
Neill replied that he represented the Harvey Drug Company, and showed 
witness the case or wallet produced. On looking through it witness noticed 
that one of the bottles contained pills with one-sixteenth of a grain of strych- 
nine, and he spoke to Neill as to the size of the pills, remarking, ‘“‘ They 
are very small; what are they composed of?’’ Neill replied, ‘‘ One-sixteenth 
grain of strychnine and sugar coating only.’? After Neill’s arrest he went 
to 103 Lambeth Palace Road, and stripped Neill’s room of everything 
belonging to him. Amongst the articles he found were two overcoats, three 
silk hats, and a felt hat. Of the 56 bottles in the drug case, 54 contained 
pills. In a chest of drawers in Neill’s bedroom witness found an envelope 
(produced) bearing the following dates and initials :—‘‘ Oct. 19, M.C. Oct. 
19; Oct. 13; Ap. 11, E.S., Apr. 11; Oct. 23, L.H. Oct. 23.” 


By the CoronER—19th October would refer to the date on which Matilda 
Clover was poisoned, and 15th October was the date of Ellen Donworth’s 
death, while 23rd October was the night on which Lou Harvey received 
the capsules on the Embankment. 11th April would tally with the date of 
Emma Shrivell’s death. 


Mr. Guu said that was all the evidence he had been able to get as the 
result of the inquiries that had been made. 


Mr. WATERS, in answer to the Coroner, said that he did not wish to call 
any witnesses. 


The Coroner then asked Neill to take the oath. Neill objected, and 
said that he was instructed not to testify. (See pages 27 and 114.) 


The CORONER proceeded to sum up, remarking that the object of the 
inquiry was primd facie to ascertain the cause of the death of Matilda 
Clover. He would ask the jury if they had any reasonable doubt that the 
letter written to Dr. Broadbent was penned by Neill. He could not guide 
their opinions, but he had no doubt in his mind that the handwriting was 
the same as that contained in the will and other documents. If that person 
were Neill, he was the man who knew that the deceased died from strychnine 
poisoning, that her name was Matilda Clover, and she lived at 27 Lambeth 
Road, and that she died in October. It was impossible to deal with the 
case of Clover without bringing in the others, but it must be borne in 
mind that Neill was the only person that assumed to have a knowledge 
of the death of Clover from strychnine poisoning, for he mentioned it, 
not only in his letter to Dr. Broadbent, but also to the witnesses M‘Intyre, 
Haynes, and Sleaper. Could they, then, have any doubt, on the face of 
it, that Clover died from the effects of strychnine administered to her by 
Neill, who in that event ought to be charged with her murder? 


The jury retired, and, after twenty minutes’ deliberation, returned 
into Court with a verdict, ‘‘ That Matilda Clover died from the effects 
of strychnine poisoning, and that the poison was administered by Thomas 
Neill with intent to destroy life.’’ 


The CoronrR said that was a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful murder ”’ against 
Neill. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


REG. v. NEILL CREAM. 
Cases oF ALicE MarsH, EMMA Suriven & Matimpa Crover. 


(Copy of the late Sir Thomas Stevenson’s notes in the above cases.) 


1892. 


Cases of Alice Marsh & Emma Stivel (Shrivel) for Home Office 
in April. 


Th.Ap.14, recd at Sandhurst Lodge telegram from F. G. Hopkins. 
Wired Dr Wynan H.P. at St Thos. Hospital & wrote to him. 
(Cuthbert W., M.B.). 


Sat.Ap.16 recd Home Office order No X 3790/2 & 2 enclos. 
At 11.40 a.m. recd in person from hands of Geo. Hackett, P.M. porter 
St Thos. Hospital, 3 sealed jars & gave recpt. Wrote Home Office. 


1. A glass jar marked ‘‘ Alice Marsh ’’ & covered with white mackin- 
tosh sheeting tied & sealed in red wax with motto seal & labelled on sheet- 
ing ‘‘ Alice Marsh.’ Stomach, Kidney, Liver. ‘‘ Sealed by C. Wynan, 
M.B., St Thomas’s Hospital.’’ 


2. A similar jar labelled ‘‘ Emma Stivel,’’ covered with pink calico, 
tied & sealed like No 1, & marked on calico, ‘‘ Sealed by C. Wynan M.B., 
St Thomas’s Hosp. Vomit of Emma Stivel.”’ 


3. A similar jar, labelled ‘‘ Emma Stivel,’’ covered & sealed just like 
No 1, & marked on sheeting, ‘‘ Sealed by C. Wynan M.B., St Thomas’s 
Hospl. Stomach, Kidneys, Liver of Emma Stivel.”’ 

Placed in cupboard & opened at 10.30 a.m. Ap. 19th (Tuesday). 

Shrivel’s viscera: . . . hyperemic but nothing else abnormal. Hypo- 


stasis & decomposition but not putrid. Stomach tied at each end. 
Contents black as if from charcoal, & semi-fluid. 


Alice Marsh. 
The contents of the glass jar (1) :— 


1 Kidney - - 4 ounces. 
Liver - - : 53 Cs, 
Bloody fluid - = ,, 
Stomach - - 105 ,, 


Stomach contents- 194 
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The contents were very acid & had gastric odour. Stomach normal & 
all other viscera, but some hypostasis & decomposition, though not actually 
putrid. The stomach contents, almost as consistant as thin jelly, & scarcely 
fluid. They contained much mucus, some dried currants, potatoes, flesh of 
fish, starch. 

Took 15 c.c. of fluid, acidified with acetic acid, extracted with ether, 
alkalised with potassium hydroxide, & extracted with chloroform ether. The 
ether evaporated was bitter, & gave with sulphuric acid + manganese 
di-oxide doubtful purple, but later distinct Strychnine red colour. 


Stomach Contents. Took 6 ounces & digested with methylated spirit. 


20th. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil, cooled, filtered 
& evaporated. Digested residue with fresh methylated spirit. 

21st. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, added spirit in which stomach 
had been digesting, raised to the boil, cooled, filtered & evaporated. 
Digested residue with fresh methylated spirit. 

22nd. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil after adding 
spirit in which stomach had been digesting, cooled, filtered & evapo- 
rated. 

25rd. Rubbed up with absolute alcohol & digested. 

25th. Filtered, washed & evaporated. 

26th. Took up residue with water, & filtered into stoppered cylinder. 

Extracted with ether in acid condition, then made alkaline with sodium 
carbonate, & extracted with chloroform-ether, once. Refer below. 


Ist extract evaporated to dryness :— 


Dish + residue, 23°8430 grams. 
Dish 23°8050 ___,, 


Residue, 0°0380 », == 0-59 grain. 


The residue was 4 little coloured, crystalline, aimost pure, intensely 
bitter. Dissolved, gave copious precipitate with Mayer’s solution. It gave 
fine Strychnine colours with sulphuric acid + potassium di-chromate & with 
sulphuric acid + manganese di-oxide. No colour with nitric acid. 

The remaining extractions were first shaken with acid water, then made 
alkaline with sodium carbonate, shaken with chloroform-ether, & evaporated. 


Dish + residue, 18-2415 grams. 


Residue 0:0910 5 = 1:40 grain. 


(38 milligrams x = 122 milligrams for whole stomach contents, or 
38 mgms = 0°59 grain or 1°88 grain for whole stomach contents. Add to this 
91 mgms, gives 129 mgms. — 1:99 grain, or 6°39 grains for the whole stomach 
contents. ) 

The alkaloidal residues of the stomach contents of Marsh gave no 
Morphine reactions with sulpho-molybdic acid, or with iodic acid & chloro- 


form. 
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The stomach contents did not liberate Iodine from iodic acid in the 
presence of chloroform. 

Extracted some stomach contents with amyl alcohol + ammonia washed 
out amyl! alcohol with dilute acetic acid. The acetic acid solution did not react 
for morphine with iodic acid + chloroform, and evaporated gave no Morphine 
reaction with sulpho-molybdic acid; the amyl alcohol after washing with 
acetic acid was evaporated, taken up with dilute sulphuric acid; the solu- 
tion gave no Morphine reaction with iodic acid +4 chloroform. 


Kidney & Inver. Took 2 ounces of Kidney & 3 ounces of Liver, & 
digested with methylated spirit, made acid with tartaric acid. 


20th. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil, cooled, filtered 
& evaporated. 


21st. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil, cooled, filtered 
& evaporated. 


22nd. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil, cooled, filtered 
& evaporated. 

25rd. Rubbed up residue with absolute alcohol & digested. 

25th. Filtered, washed & evaporated. 

26th. Took up residue with water & filtered into stoppered cylinder. 

27th. Extracted with ether in acid condition, then made alkaline with 


sodium carbonate & extracted with chloroform-ether; evaporated 
chloroform-ether in tared dish :— 


Dish +4 residue, 27-6840 grams. 
Dish 27-6720 


33 


Residue 0-:0120 »» c= 0°185 grain. 


Crystalline, very bitter, almost colourless. 


Gave copious precipitate when dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid with 
Mayer’s solution. Gave fine Strychnine colours with sulphuric acid + 


potassium di-chromate, and with sulphuric acid + manganese di-oxide. No 
colour with nitric acid. 


Injected into a frog, its solution killed the animal with strong tetanic 
convalsions. 


Re Emma Shrivel. 
The contents of the glass jar (3) :— 


Stomach, - - - 8% ounces. 
Stomach contents, - 4 af 
1 Kidney, - - 4 ~«CS; 
Liver, - - - 2 53 
Bloody fluid, - - t 55 
Jar (2). Syphoned from this jar 21 ounces of clear fluid. The remaining 
(Vomit. ) 


clear fluid measured 34 ounces, & the semi-solid mass 10 ounces, 
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the whole measuring 344 ounces. Some filtered gave white pre- 
cipitate with ammonium sulphide and with barium chloride + 
hydrochloric acid. 
(2) Vomit. Syphoned off 21 ounces clear liquid, and evaporated over water- 
bath. 
20th. Ground up residue with absolute alcohol, & digested, poured off & 
evaporated. 
21st. Gave a third digestion with absolute alcohol, filtered and evaporated. 
Took up residue with water, & filtered into a 50 c.c. cylinder. 
22nd. Extracted with ether in the acid condition, made alkaline with sodium 
carbonate, & extracted with chloroform-ether. Evaporated chloro- 
formic ether in tared dish :— 


Dish + residue, 24-0313 grams. 
Dish, 23°9735 __,, 


Residue, 0-0578 7 


(—0-0949 gram on the 34} ounces, or 1°46 grain.) 


The residuo intensely bitter, crystalline, nearly colourless; dissolved, 
gave intense precipitate with Mayer’s solution, and beautiful Strychnine 
colour reactions with sulphuric acid and manganese di-oxide, and with sul- 
phuric acid + potassium di-chromate. 

A little converted into acetate, & injected beneath skin of back of frog 
on April 23rd, set up most intense opisthotonos and rigidity, which per- 
sisted in limbs after decapitation. 

The residue did not colour with nitric acid, gave no Morphine reaction 
with sulpho-molybdic acid, and no Morphine reaction with iodic acid + 
chloroform. 

The Vomit gave no Morphine reaction with iodic acid +4 chloroform. 
Extracted vomit with amyl alcohol + acetic acid. Evaporated amyl 
alcohol; gave no Morphine reaction with iodic acid + chloroform. 

Acetic acid solution gave no Morphine reaction with iodic acid 4 chloro- 
form, and evaporated gave no Morphine reaction with sulpho-molybdic acid. 


Stomach Contents. 


Jar (3). Took 2 ounces of Stomach contents, together with washings of 
stomach, and digested with methylated spirit. 

20th. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil, cooled, filtered 
and evaporated. 
Digested residue with fresh methylated spirit. 

21st. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, added spirit in which stomach 
had digested, boiled, cooled, filtered and evaporated. Digested 
residue with fresh methylated spirit. 

22nd. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, added spirit in which stomach 
had digested, boiled, cooled, filtered and evaporated. 

25rd. Ground up residue with absolute alcohol, and digested. 
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25th. Filtered, washed and evaporated. 

26th. Took up with water, & filtered into stoppered cylinder. Extracted 
with ether in acid condition; then made alkaline with sodium car- 
bonate, and extracted with chloroform-ether. Evaporated chloro- 
form-ether in tared dish :— 


Dish + residue, 21°2262 grams. 
Dish, 21:1742 _,, 


Residue, 0-0520 » = 0-80 grain. 
(=—0°104 gram for whole stomach contents, or 1-60 grain.) 


The residue was partly white and crystalline, partly brown, but mostly 
pure. Intensely bitter. Dissolved, gave abundant precipitate with Mayer’s 
solution. Gave good Strychnine reactions with sulphuric acid + man- 
ganese di-oxide, & with sulphuric acid + potassium di-chromate. No red 
colour with nitric acid. 


Kidney & Liver. 


Jar (5). Took 24 ounces of Kidney, and the whole of the Liver submitted (2 
ounces), shredded up and digested with methylated spirit, made 
acid with tartaric acid. 

20th. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil, cooled, filtered 

and evaporated. 
Digested residue with fresh methylated spirit. 

21st. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, boiled, cooled, filtered, evapo- 

rated and digested residue with fresh methylated spirit. 

22nd. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to boil, cooled, filtered 

and evaporated. 

25th. Rubbed up with absolute alcohol and digested, filtered, washed and 

evaporated. 

26th. Took up residue with water, and filtered into stoppered cylinder. 

Extracted with ether in acid condition, then made alkaline with 
sodium carbonate, and extracted with chloroform-ether. Evaporated 
chloroform-ether in tared dish :— 


Dish 4 residue, 24-1716 grams. 
Dish, 24-1624 __,, 


Residue, 0-0092 5 


(This amount, 0-0092 gram — approximately 0-013 gram in the whole of 
the kidney & liver submitted for analysis — 0°20 grain.) 


This residue was brown. Dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, very bitter, 
gave copious precipitate with Mayer’s solution, and fair reaction on evapora- 
tion of a drop and then sulphuric acid + manganese di-oxide. 

A little injected into frog produced intense Strychnine convulsions 
(tetanus & opisthotonos). 
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Re Matilda Clover. 


Aet. 27. Died Oct. 21, 1891. Buried in Lambeth Cemetery, Oct. 27, 
1891; grave 22154 as a pauper. A prostitute. 

Home Office order for exhumation April 30th, 1892, No. ‘A53887. 
Treasury order for analysis 3/5/92. 


Visited grave in Lambeth Cemetery with Dunn & Harvey 11.35 a.m. 
and saw grave in presence of Elijah George Steers. John Measure, under- 
taker, 75 Waterloo Road, identified coffin and stamp on plate, which he 
made; was present at interment. 

It was an elm and deal coffin, with plate ‘‘M. Clover, 27 years.” 
John Measure identified body from dress when coffin opened. 

William Robert Taylor, 10 London Road, Southwark, identified body by 
projecting front teeth. 


Length of body 5ft. lin., right forefinger nail ridged, deformed, and 
different from left; darkish brown hair on head, thick, abundant and long ; 
mouth large, and upper teeth good but irregular. An adult female by 
external genitals. 

Abdominal wall fairly thick with fat; muscles fairly fresh; intestines 
well preserved; mamme collapsed; features swollen and skin rough, but 
pock marks could not be made out. 

Removed womb and appendages; calcareous deposits in front of womb; 
Fallopian tubes on both sides adherent to womb; no corpus luteum; womb 
empty, no visible ovum; extreme length 34 inches (womb); large open 
elongated os uteri. Bloody thin fluid in both pleural cavities, much more 
in right than left; got 74 fl. ounces out of it into a bottle. Fat omentum. 

Ligatured stomach at each end, and removed it into bottle. Spleen 
pulpy. Stomach dryish and normal to eye. Ligatured duodenum at each 
end and placed in same bottle as stomach. 

Removed Liver, which was dry, smooth and palish; cut up and placed 
all in a bottle. Usual size. 

Kidneys normal and stripped well; placed both in bottle. Adhesion at 
base of left lung. Removed 1 fl. ounce of fluid from chest cavity, and added 
to previous 74 fl. ounces. 

Nothing unusual in lungs. 

Bladder empty. Heart flaccid and empty; placed it in a bottle. Right 
ear pierced, left softened and nothing made out as to its being pierced. 

Right incisor carious. 

Removed all Brain, which in membranes was in fairly good state, and 
put in a bottle. 

Post-mortem examination began 11.45 a.m., and finished at 1.25 p.m. 
May 6th, 1892. 

(initialed) T. S. 
L. A. D. 
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Weights of the Viscera :— 


Stomach, - - - - - 44 ounces. 
Duodenum,-— - - - - 2 
Heart, - - - - - 6% 
Brain, - - - - 3&8 
Liver, - - - - - 60% ,, 
Kidney (1), - - - - 3 
Kidney (2), - - - - 3 
Spleen, - - - - - 2 
Bloody fluid, - - - - 8% 


o> 


1144 ounces. 


The Brain & fluid were alkaline to litmus; the Liver & Stomach were 
slightly acid. - 

The fluid on May 10th still showed characters of fresh blood solution, 
and gave fine Oxy-hemoglobin bands, easily reduced to Hemoglobin band, 
and not bands in red of spectrum. 


Stomach & Duodenum. 


7th May. Reinsched } ounce of the Stomach; result negative after 2 hours. 
Digested remainder of Stomach & Duodenum with methylated spirit 
& tartaric acid. 

8th May. Poured off, squeezed, raised to the boil, cooled, and filtered. 
Evaporated 3/4ths of the filtrate. Reserved 1/4th in a jar. Added 
more spirit to residue for second digestion. 

10th May. Poured off, squeezed, and treated as before. Added more spirit 
to residue. 

llth May. Poured off, treating as before. Digested a fourth time. 

12th May. Poured off as before. Evaporated all filtrates together, reserv- 
ing however 1/4th of each. | 

13th May. Ground up residue with absolute alcohol, & digested several 
times. Evaporated extracts. Took up with a little water and trans- 
ferred to stoppered cylinder. Extracted with ether in acid condi- 
tion, made alkaline with sodium carbonate, and extracted three 
times with washed chloroform-ether. Evaporated ethers in dish :— 


Dish + residue, 44°120 grams. 
Dish, 44-061 _,, 


Residue, 0°059 _,, 


Residue much coloured. Re-stassed :— 


Dish + residue, 22-592 grams. 
Dish, 22-579 _,, 


Residue, 0-013 ,, = 0-2 grain. 


The residue in the cylinder was acidified, re-precipitated with sodium 
carbonate, and extracted with amyl alcohol. The extractions were passed 
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through successive quantities of acid water, and the acid waters were after- 
wards mixed and evaporated. 

The 0:015 gram of alkaloidal residue above, gave with sulphuric acid 
+ manganese di-oxide no clear Strychnine reaction. 


Brain. 


6th May. Took 8 ounces, and digested with methylated spirit and a little 
tartaric acid. 

7th May. Poured off & squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil, cooled 
& filtered. Evaporated filtrate in oven. Added more spirit to 
residue in jar for second digestion. 

8th May. Poured off second digestion & squeezed through muslin. Raised 
to the boil, cooled & filtered. Evaporated filtrate. Added more 
spirit to residue. : : 

10th May. Poured off & treated as before. Evaporated all filtrates together. 

11th May. Ground up residue with absolute alcohol & digested. 

12th May. Poured off absolute alcohol extract & filtered. Digested four times 
altogether with absolute alcohol. Evaporated filtrates. 

14th May. Took up residue with water & filtered into stoppered cylinder. 
Extracted with ether three times in acid condition, made alkaline 
with sodium carbonate, and extracted three times with chloroform- 
ether. 
Evaporated ethers in tared dish :— 


Dish + residue, 21°3450 grams. 
Dish, 21°3325__,, 


Residie, 0°0125 ,, = 0-19 grain. 


Acidified residue in cylinder, made alkaline again with sodium car- 
bonate, & extracted twice with amyl alcohol. Evaporated alcohol. 
The residue obtained was not weighed, as it was brown and viscous. 
Dissolved & filtered from oily matter, and tested with iodic acid + 
starch, & also with iodic acid +4 chloroform—no blue of free iodine, 
and the chloroform, though coloured brown, was not red, and its 
colour not discharged by ammonia. 

The 0-0125 gram residue above, tested for Strychnine with sulphuric 

acid + manganese di-oxide gave obscure red reaction of Strychnine. 


Liver. 


6th May. Took 16 ounces, shredded up & digested over-night with methy- 
lated spirit & a little tartaric acid. 

7th May. Poured off & squeezed through muslin. Raised liquid to the boil, 
cooled & filtered. Evaporated the filtrate in oven. 

9th May. Poured off second digestion & squeezed through muslin. Raised 
to the boil, cooled & filtered. Added more methylated spirit tc 
residue for third digestion. Evaporated filtrate. 
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10th May. Poured off & treated as before. Digested a fourth time. 

lith May. Poured off & treated as before. Digested a fifth time. 

12th May. Poured off & treated as before. Evaporated all filtrates together. 
Ground up residue with absolute alcohol & digested about 6 times. 
Evaporated extracts in two portions. Took up each with a little 
water, & transferred to two cylinders. Extracted four times with 
ether in acid condition, made alkaline with sodium carbonate, & 
extracted with washed chloroform-ether :— 


Dish + residue, 21:030 grams. 
Dish, 20-950 _,, 
Residue, 0-080 _,, 

(1st portion) 


Dish + residue, 48-487 grams. 
Dish, 48°405 _,, 


Residue, 0-082 _,, 


(2nd portion) 


These residues, which were highly coloured, were mixed and re- 
stassed :— 


Dish + residue, 20-970 grams. 
Dish, 20-950 __,, 


Residue, 0-020 ,, — 0°31 grain. 


This 0-020 gram residue gave no purple with sulphuric acid 4 potassium 
di-chromate, but red with sulphuric acid + manganese di-oxide. Repeated, 
and got with sulphuric acid + manganese di-oxide a Strychnine purple to 
red reaction, but not very clear from colour. Very bitter taste. 

The aqueous residue in cylinder was acidified, re-precipitated with 
sodium carbonate, & extracted with amyl alcohol. The extractions were 
passed through successive quantities of acid water, & the acid waters were 
afterwards mixed and evaporated. 

This residue gave no coloration with nitric acid, & no Strychnine colour 
with sulphuric acid + manganese di-oxide. 


The residue from absolute alcohol was extracted several times with abso- 
lute alcohol, & the extracts evaporated. The residue was taken up with 
water, extracted with ether in acid condition, made alkaline with sodium 
carbonate, & extracted with chloroform-ether. The chloroform-ether was 
evaporated in tared dish :— 


Dish + residue, 22:598 grams. 
Dish, 22°578  ,, 


Residue, 0:020 ,, = 0°31 grain. 
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Took up with one drop of sulphuric acid & absolute alcohol ; evaporated 
to dryness. Taken up with water, the solution had no marked bitterness. 


Inver (repeat) :— 


20th May. Took a fresh 16 ounces shredded up, & digested with methylated 
spirit, but without acid. 

21st May. Poured off, squeezed through muslin, raised to the boil, cooled & 
filtered. Added more spirit to residue. 

25rd May. Poured off & treated as before. 

24th May. Poured off & treated as before. ‘ 

25th May. Poured off & treated as before, this being the 4th digestion with- 
out acid. The filtrates were evaporated together. Added more 
spirit to residue, & a little tartaric acid. 

26th May. Poured off 1st acid digestion, & treated as before. 
Added more spirit to residue. 

27th May. Poured off 2nd acid digestion. Added more spirit and tartaric 
acid, 

28th May. Poured off 3rd acid digestion, & treated as before. Evaporated 
acid digestions together, but separately from the non-acidified 
extracts. 
Ground up the residues with absolute alcohol, & digested separately. 
Each was digested six or seven times with absolute alcohol, and the 
last extractions were practically colourless. Evaporated extracts. 
: Took up with water, and transferred to two stoppered 
cylinders. Extracted with ether in acid condition, made alkaline 
with sodium carbonate, and extracted with washed chloroform-ether. 
Evaporated ethers of acidified & non-acidified portions together. 

The residue was highly coloured, & was not weighed. 

Re-stassed :— 


Dish + residue, 21°366 grams. 
Dish, 21°332 __,, 


Residue, 0°034 ,, = 0°52 grain. 


This 34 milligrams taken up with sulphuric acid + alcohol, and evapo- 
rated to dryness. ‘A little of this gave faint Strychnine reactions with sul- 
phuric acid + manganese di-oxide & with sulphuric acid + potassium 
ferro-cyanide. It gave a very copious brown precipitate with iodine in 
potassium iodide, and was very bitter. 

About 1/2 was precipitated with iodine in potassium iodide, the precipi- 
tate washed & dissolved in sulphurous acid water, and evaporated. 

Residue gave faint Strychnine reactions with sulphuric acid + manganese 
di-oxide, & with sulphuric acid +4 potassium di-chromate, and was bitter. 


Bloody Fluid. 


6th May. Took 5 fluid ounces, added an equal volume of methylated spirit 
& some tartaric acid, & digested. 

7th May. Poured off, & squeezed the half-solidified mass, raised to the boul, 
cooled & filtered. Evaporated filtrate in oven. Digested residue 


with more methylated spirit. 
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8th May. Poured off liquid, raised to boil, cooled & filtered. Added more 
spirit 10 residue for third digestion. ! 

10th May. Poured off, & treated as before. Evaporated all filtrates together. 

llth May. Ground up residue with absolute alcohol, & digested. 

12th May. Filtered off & digested 3 times more. Evaporated filtrates. 

13th May. Took up residue with water & filtered into stoppered cylinder. 
Extracted three times with ether in acid condition, made alkaline 
with sodium carbonate, & extracted three times with chloroform- 
ether. Evaporated ethers in dish :— 


Dish + residue, 23°737 grams. 
Dish, 23°666 __,, 


Residue, 0-071 _,, 


Residue highly coloured. Re-stassed with chloroform-ether :— 


Dish + residue, 23°676 grams. 
Dish, 25°666 __,, 


Residue, 0°010 ,, = 0°15 grain. 


Acidified residue in cylinder, made alkaline again with sodium carbonate, 
& extracted twice with amyl] alcohol. 

Residue was not weighed, as it was brown & syrupy. Dissolved in 
water & filtered off from oily matter, & tested it with iodic acid +4 starch, 
and also with chloroform. No blueing of starch, and the chloroform, though 
brown, was not red, and colour was not discharged by ammonia. 


The 0-010 gram residue (see above) gave with sulphuric acid + man- 
ganese di-oxide no clear Strychnine reaction; red-brown. 


Took mixed alkaloidal residues, 0°010 gram of Fluid, 0-0125 gram of 
Brain, 0°013 of Stomach, and 0-020 of Liver, acidified, took up with alcohol 
& water, & filtered. Still a little turbid. Filtered, extracted with ether 
twice; then alkalised with sodium hydroxide, & extracted three times with 
ether-chloroform and washed alkalised ether twice with dilute sulphuric 
acid. Then alkalised acid liquid with sodium hydroxide, extracted 
with ether-chloroform several times, filtered ether & evaporated. Residue 
nearly colourless :— 


Dish + residue, 23°6695 grams. 
Dish, 23°6655 _,, 


Residue, 0-0040_,, 
Dissolved residue in dilute hydrochloric acid & evaporated; took up 


with water. Solution very bitter, gave dense precipitate with Mayer’s 
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solution. A little evaporated, gave purple with sulphuric acid + manganese 
di-oxide, passing into mahogany colour, and also with sulphuric acid + 
potassium di-chromate purple (goodish), passing into mahogany. 

Repetition with both experiments with less success. A little (1/4th or 
so) injected into a frog, in 30 minutes produced intense & prolonged 
tetanic rigours, & death on May 23rd, /92. 


MICROSCOPICAL EXAMINATION. 


Marsh. In Stomach contents :— 


Dried currants. 
Salmon. 

Bacon. : 
Apple. 

Cheese. 

Wheaten starch. 


Stivell—In Stomach contents— 


Charcoal. 
Starch. 
Muscular fibre. 


In Vomit— 


Dried currants. 
Mustard. 
Muscular fibre. 
Wheaten starch. 


SuMMARY. 
Marsh— Strychnine. 
Stomach and contents, - - - 6°39 grains. 
Liver and Kidney, - - - - 0-40 ,, 
6-79 
Stivell— 
Vomit, - + - - - 1:46 grains. 
Stomach and contents, - - - 16 ,, 
Liver and Kidney, - - - 0:20 ,, 
5°26 
Clover— 


The amount of Strychnine extracted from the Stomach, 1/3rd of the 
Liver, 1/4th of the Brain, and half the Chest fluid, was approximately 
1/16th grain. 
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Report (re MARSH AND SHRIVEL) 


On the 16th April, 1892, I received in person from George Hackett, three 
jars, all duly secured and sealed with unbroken seals; and by the instruc- 


tions of the Home Secretary I have carefully examined and analysed the 
contents of these vessels. 


(1) Was a glass jar marked ‘‘ Alice Marsh. Stomach, Kidney, Liver. 
Sealed by C. Wyman, M.B., St. Thomas’s Hospital.”’ 


(2) Was a similar jar, marked ‘‘ Sealed by C. Wyman, M.B., St Thomas’s 
Hospital. Vomit of Emma Stivel.’’ 


(3) Was a similar jar, marked ‘‘ Sealed by C. Wyman, M.B., St Thomas’s 
Hospital. Stomach, Kidneys, Liver of Emma Stivel.”’ 


On April 23rd I received in person from Wm. Eversfield, P.C. No. 194, 
L. Division, an open & empty preserved salmon tin. 


The contents of No. 1 jar were the following viscera, etc., of an adult :— 
One Kidney, 4 ounces; 53 ounces of Liver; a Stomach and appendages, 104 
ounces; its contents 194 ounces; and a little fluid. 

The stomach was the normal stomach of a person that had died during © 
digestion of a meal; the contents were partly digested food, viz., fish 
(salmon), bacon, cheese, apple, dried currants, and wheaten starch. The 
Kidney and Liver were normal. 

There was also Strychnine present, 6°39 grains in the stomach and its 
contents, and 0-4 grain in the piece of liver and kidney; or about 6% grains 
in the viscera in this jar. 

A fatal dose of strychnine for an adult is less than one grain. I found 
no pigment or any indication of the form in which the poison had been 
given or taken. 

The jar No. 2 contained 344 fluid ounces, or about 13 pints, of turbid 
liquid—fluid from a stomach. It contained fish (salmon), dried currants, 
and wheaten starch; also mustard and sulphate of zinc, which are emetics. 
The contents of this jar also contained Strychnine 1°46 grain. 

The jar No. 3 contained the following viscera of an adult :—a Stomach 
83 ounces, its contents, 4 ounces; a Kidney 44 ounces, 2 ounces of Liver, 
and a little fluid. 

The Stomach was hyperemic or congested; but otherwise was normal ; 
the Liver & Kidney were normal. 

The contents of the stomach consisted of fish (salmon), starchy matter, 
and charcoal (which is an antidote to some poisons). 

There was also Strychnine present—1-6 grain in the stomach and its 
contents, and 0-2 grain in the portion of liver and the kidney—altogether 
1:8 grain in the contents of this jar. 

The quantity of Strychnine in the viscera and stomach fluid or vomit 
of Stivel was about 34 grains. 

Neither in the stomach contents, nor in the vomit could I detect any 
pigment or indication of the form in which the Strychnine had been taken 
cr administered. 
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The salmon tin was open, and practically empty, and was scarcely cor- 
roded. The small pieces of preserved salmon adhering to the inside of the 
tin were fairly fresh, and were free from strychnine or other poison. 


Report (re Matinpa CLOVER). 


On May 6th, 1892, acting on the instructions of the Solicitor to the 
Treasury, I examined (exnumed) the remains of a woman, Matilda Clover, 
at Lambeth Cemetery, Tooting. I was assisted by Louis Albert Dunn, 
M.B.Lond., ¥.R.C.8.Eng., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hos- 
pital. I reached the grave at 11.55 a.m., and inspected it in the presence 
of Elijah George Steers, Assistent Superintendent of the Cemetery, who was 
present at the interment on October 27th, 1891, and I saw the impress of 
an adult’s coffin in the grave. The grave was a very dry one. I found 
the coffin deposited in a mortuary shed. It was of elm & deal, & had been 
in dry earth. The coffin was identified by Jchn Measure, undertaker, 75 
Waterloo Rd., S.E., who conducted & had been present at the funeral, & 
made the coffin plate which was stamped ‘‘ M. Clover, 27 years.”’ 

On opening the coffin, Measure identified the body as that of the M. 
Clover he had buried, by the grave clothes. The features were bloated, 
and not clearly recognisable. The police informed me that the deceased 
could be identified by (a) being marked with smallpox, (6) having a de- 
formity of one finger nail, (c) the presence in abundance of long dark brown 
hair. 

The decomposed state of the skin of the head does not permit me to 
state with certainty that the body was pitted with smallpox, though it 
was very rough, suggestive of pitting. There was a marked deformity of 
the fore-finger nail of the right hand. The hair was long, dark brown and 
abundant. 

William Robert Taylor, uncle of the deceased, also identified the body 
by the upper front teeth, which were prominent, sound & irregular. 

The body was that of a well-developed female, about 5ft. lin. in 
height. It was dry, and for the most part in an extremely good state of 
preservation. Age probably between 25 & 30 years. 

I examined all the great cavities, those of the head, chest and abdomen, 
minutely. The brain was semi-fluid from decomposition, and was free 
from tumour or hemorrhage. The lungs, heart, stomach, bowels, liver, 
spleen, kidneys and other appendages were normal. The bladder was 
empty. No diseased appearances were met with, and nothing to account 
for death. ‘The womb was un-impregnated, and that of a woman who had 
borne a child or children. Both the uterine appendages known as the 
Fallopian tubes were adherent to the womb (a condition common in pros- 
titutes ). The stomach was empty of food. I removed the following 
viscera :-— 

The Stomach 4} ounces, a portion of the bowels 2 ounces, the Liver 
503 ounces, the Spleen 2} ounces, both Kidneys 64 ounces, the Heart 6% 
ounces, the Brain 33 ounces, and 8} fluid ounces of fluid from the chest 
cavity. 

By chemical analysis I detected a poison, Strychnine, in the stomach, 
in the liver, in the fluid from the chest, & in the brain; a frog was killed 
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by the poison thus obtained, after the usual symptoms of poisoning by 
Strychnine. 

The amount of Strychnine obtained was small—too small to permit of 
its weight being accurately ascertained after purification. Approximately 
I extracted from the Stomach, one-third of the Liver, one-fourth of the 
Brain, and half of the Chest fluid 1/16th grain of Strychnine. 

This quantity (a full medicinal dose) points to the administration of a 
fatal dose of Strychnine. 

(signed) THos. SrevEnson. 

June 10th, 1892. 


(Copy of Report on examination of Pills, &c., in the case of Matilda 
Clover. ) 


On the 4th July, 1892, I received in person from John B. Tonbridge, 
Inspector of Police, a case of pills; a box containing several kinds of coated 
pills and other medicaments; and a single separate pill in paper. I have 
carefully examined and analysed all these pills and medicaments, with the 
following results :— 


The case contained 54 bottles of pills, all in bottles to which I assign 
numbers. Of these, 7 kinds cuntained Strychnine, viz. :— 


No. 2. 1/22nd grain strychnine in each pill (marked as containing 1/16th 
grain in each pill). Of these pills, 9 would form a minimum fatal 
dose, and 22 an ordinary fatal dose, for an adult. 

No. 8. 1/16th grain strychnine in each pill. 

No. 20. 1/130th grain strychnine in each pill. 

No. 23. 1/60th grain strychnine in each pill. 

No. 32. 1/100th grain strychnine in each pill. 

No. 48. 1/60th grain strychnine in each pill. 

No. 51. 1/60th grain strychnine in each pill. 


Five of the kinds of pills contained Nux Vomica, which is a substance 
containing the alkaloids Strychnine and Brucine. The quantities of alka- 
loids in these pills were— 


No. 6. 1/27th grain in each pill. 
No. 10. 1/13th grain in each pill. 
No. 16. 1/67th grain in each pill. 
No. 19. 1/13th grain in each pill. 
No. 35. 1/20th grain in each pill. 


Of these alkaloids rather less than one-half was Strychnine, and rather 
more than one-half was Brucine, which is a much less potent poison than 
strychnine. It thus appears that No. 2 pills were the only pills which 
when taken in anything short of immoderate quantities would be likely to 
kill from strychnine poisoning. 

The other pills in the case were ordinary pills containing various poisons 
in non-poisonous doses—such as Conium, Henbane, Opium, Morphine, 
Aconite and Digitalis; whilst others contained no poison. 
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The box contained 14 bottles & packages, mostly of coated pills. One 
of these kinds of pills only, an aperient pill, No. 59, contained Nux 
Vomica, yielding 1/2th grain of alkaloids, or somewhat less than 1/40th 
grain of Strychnine per pill. 


The other pills were similar to those in the case, such as pills of 
Opium, Conium, etc., mm non-poisonous doses. 

The box also contained a box of ordinary hypodermic injection 
tablets, and also a preparation of Corrosive sublimate for external use. 

The single pill in paper weighed 2 grains, or without its coating about 
1 grain. lts exact composition could not be made out, owing to tack of 
material, but it was free from Strychnine and from mineral poisons. 


(signed) THos. Stevenson. 
July llth, 1892. 


‘L'o/ 
Sir A. K. Stephenson, K.C.B. 
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